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Grade K. Made with Remington Blued Steel Barrels, $25.00. 
Grade K ED. Made with Damascus Barrels and Automatic Ejector, $35.00. 


Send for handsome new Catalog, just issued, containing complete 
description of Guns, $25.00 to $750.00. Mailed free. 
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Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
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Girard Building, Phila, 


Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. 
PILLING & CRAN kmpire Bldg, New York 


§ Board of Trade, Boston. 





REGULAR PATTERN. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, vils, or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Received the At the Pan-Amer- 
Highest Award Gold Meda ican Exposition, 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ghicago. 


THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING C0, 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to 159. 
STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MF6. CO, PGs 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all one Bearings. 


Fac-Simile of Bar. . 
Beware of 
imitations. 


~ MAGNOLIA METAL C0., 


: owitrs aa Sole Manufacturers, 511-513 West {3th St., Fe ree orn we meant poston, 


Chicago, Fisher Bidg. NEW YORK. grades of Babbitt Metals at competitive prices, 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
GALVANIZED IRON 


Some work almost re- 





quires Apollo. Any iron 
will do for reugh work. 
Is there any advantage-in 


using inferior iron 
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ANSONIA RASS 


p” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, . . New York. 





Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 
& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Bidg., Room 715. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 


@sewveere. 
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; |WATERBURY BRASS 60. 


ESTABLISHED 184 
Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


N. Y. Store, No. 122 to No. 180 Centre St. 
Providence Store, No. 131 Dorrance St. 
and No, 152 Eddy St. 


GERMAN SILVER 


IN SHEET, ROD AND WIRE 
for 
Key Stock 
Cutlery Metal 
Electrical Purposes 
Plated Ware 
also 


“Pope’s Island White Mletat” 


for like uses when extra drawing 
and spinning is required. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





Ran. PIAA AAAPATAITA OS OW 
GENUINE No. 1 BABBITT. 


Handiest Metal you can 
use, as there is practically 
no shrink in it. ver tried it? 
Saves in every way—Time, 
Money and Patience. 


GREATEST DURABILITY. 





Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 


Bridgeport. Conn. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 


Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
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68°74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
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GhAss SOREWS, BUTS AND FITTINGS FOR ELECTRICAL PURPQSES @& 6TOOR. 





v. & WELCH “Fc co. 68 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 





BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 


Founders, Finishers, 


W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS 0) 


Braziers’ Bolt nana Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Deslers in 
ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE PLUME & AtTwooo Mré. Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WiR BG 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero- 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : FACTORIES 
TWOMASTON, CONN. WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


and Metal Company, ¥| JOHN DAVOL & SONS. 


AGENTS FOR 


ee Nee NN Ne Ni Ne NN ee Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 


DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY, 


100 John Street, ~ New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 
WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 


|'man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
| German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
| Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 


Copper and Brass Rod. 


“PHONO-ELECTRIC” 


WiIiRLE. “1's Toucan.” 





TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 
Mittal a8 and 
TELEGRAPH 
LINES. 
Bridsesort, BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 
Conn. 19 Murray St., New York. 


No better counter 


i ee made, 
SO (2) Qg g 4 Whecl, $3.00 
i. 5 Wheel, $3.25 


Guaranteed. 
R. A. HART, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




























The Brush Storage Battery Patent Expires. 


The last barrier in the way of the general manufac 
ture of electric storage batteries was removed on March 
3 by the expiration of the Brush patent on storage bat 
tery electrodes. The Electrical Review, commenting on 
the fact, says that there may not be a great increase in 
the number of factories, but the magazine looks for im- 
provement and extension of the use of power batteries. 

The electric motor car manufacturers, it says, will 
profit more than anybody else by the new order of 
things. Lighter and better batteries for motor cars will 
appear, and the highly developed products of the Euro 


NEW BOILER SHOP OF THE 


pean makers can be imported. In this way the prices 
can be kept reasonable, and the performance of electric 
motors greatly improved, with a resulting increase in 
their popularity and an augmenting business for manu 
facturers, both of machines and of batteries. Slight 
change is expected to occur in the power station bat- 
teries. 

The Brush patent, says the Reriew, was one of the 
most remarkable patents in the history of the electrical 
art. It covered completely the art of making plates by 
mechanically applied material, as a paste, powder, or in 
any other form. There have been repeated assaults on 
it in the Federal Courts, and enormous sums of money 
were spent in litigation to have the patent declared in 
valid, but in every instance it came forth victorious. 

“To sum up,” concludes the Review, “the result of 
the expiration of the Brush patent will be to improve 
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and extend the use of power batteries, though not 0 ark- 
edly, and to increase greatly the quantity and quality 
ot the cells for motor car work.” 

iiss lait tas iain 


New Boiler Shop of the Titusville Iron Company. 


What is probably the largest boiler shop in the coun 
try has just been completed by the Titusville Iron Com 
pany of Titusville, Pa It measures 421 x 200 feet, and 
is divided longitudinally into four bays of 50 feet each. 
In the building, equipment and general arrangement are 
embodied features by no means common in a shop to be 
devoted exclusively to boiler making. In the first place, 


rITUSVILLE [RON COMPANY 


ample provision has been made for insuring plenty of 
light, both through wide windows in all of the side walls 
and through skylights in the center roof. That the il 
lumination is entirely adequate will be appreciated upon 
examination of the elevations, Figs. 2, 3 and 4. Heat is 
provided by a 250 horse-power tubular boiler of the com- 
pany’s own make, placed in a building at the center of 
one of the long sides of the shop 

kach bay is traversed by a crane, the outside ones be 
ing of 5 tons capacity, and those in the center of 15 and 
~U tons. 

The arrangement of the tools and tracks is shown in 
Fig. G6. A spur from the railroad enters the Washington 
street end of the building, where the finished work is 
kept. At this end are also placed the sto plates and 
heads and stack work. ‘The tools, as indicated in the 


plan, are so grouped as to make the work continuous as 
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far as possible. Tools intended for handling heavy 
work are served by jib cranes. An admirable method of 
driving the tools has been adopted. Both individual and 
shaft drive are used, the nature of the machine and the 
work it does governing the method in each case. In 
line with each outside row of columns is a shaft extend- 
ing about one-third the length of the shop. Each shaft 
is driven by a gas engine of the company’s make lo- 
cated at one end. These two shafts drive all the tools 
which are operated practically all the time. All the 
other tools, where the power required makes it feasible, 
are provided with individual drives. 

The method of carrying the shaft hangers is peculiar, 
and is to be commended for its simplicity, and for the 
fact that while it is completely out of the way it is so 
conveniently placed as to permit of the tools being lo- 
cated at either side of the row of columns, as may be 
most desirable. The method of carrying the shaft will 
be understood from the half-tone engraving, Fig. 1. The 
hangers are bolted to the girder uniting the columns, 
and are so situated as to bring the shaft in the center 
line of the columns. To permit the passage of the shaft 
the web of each column is pierced with a hole. 
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Why American Goods Are Supplanting German 
Goods.—Erport, a trade paper, published in Berlin, devoted 
to extending German foreign trade, devotes a series of 
articles to studying the methods by which American goods 
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wise pound foolish” policy, and give their agents decent, 
fixed salaries, so as to enable them to withstand the 
“flattering offers of their American competitors,” add- 
ing: “ This is all the more important since American 
competition in the world’s markets will evidently grow 
keener during the next ten years.” 


or 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y., in con- 
junction with the Manufacturers’ Club and backed by 
the manufacturing interests of that city, are making spe- 
cial efforts to secure the convention of the National As- 
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Fig. 3.—East Elevation. 
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are supplanting German goods in foreign markets. The 
articles consist largely of letters from Germans living in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil and Australia. The writers ex- 
plain that the German houses are being beaten because 
they are unwilling to guarantee agents fixed salaries, as 
the Americans do, and also because they depend on send- 
ing out catalogues, whereas the Americans keep stocks of 
goods in established agencies, where buyers are able to 
purchase after seeing the goods, and therefore prefer to 
deal with Americans. The German agents, it is added, 
are largely taking service with American houses, be- 
cause of the better terms offered them and owing to 
their handling exclusively American wares. The Ger- 
man manufacturers are urged to abandon their “ penny 


sociation of Manufacturers for 1904, and if successful 
will amply provide for its entertainment in their city, 
now coming to the front as a manufacturing center, and 
at nearby Niagara Falls, where the power development 
has brought and is continuing to bring many immense 
industries, some of them of novel and interesting char- 
acter. This year’s meeting will be held in New Orleans, 
beginning April 14 and extending through the 16th. The 
National Association of Manufacturers has a member- 
ship of about 2000, representing every class of industry 
in the United States. In the eight years of its existence 
the association has done an educational work of vast im- 
portance in the export field, and has been instrumental in 
aiding our manufacturers to lay the foundations of an 
enormous export trade. 
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Industrial Notes from Mexico. 


DuRANGO, March 3, 1903.—Machinery and apparatus 
valued at $4,514,437.06, gold, were imported into Mexico 
during the first five months of the current fiscal year. 

The order for heavy locomotives recently placed by 
the Interoceanic Railway Company with an English 
firm is said to have been awarded to the latter in prefer- 
ence to United States manufacturers on account of bet- 
ter terms and lower prices. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, 
have ordered from an English company a number of 
bridges of various lengths. 

The Mexican Coal & Coke Company have placed an 
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make a start. Glass workers from European countries 
continue to arrive under contract to work at the plant. 
Negroes from the Southern States are being engaged in 
large parties to work at the Monterey Steel Works. 


J. J. D. 
a $$ 


The Eastern Iron Company.—Some time since the 
Secaucus Furnace, at Secaucus, N. J., was purchased 
by an organization formed under the title of the Eastern 
Iron Company, who also control mines at Gouveneur, 
N. Y. The officers of the company are: Chase Andrews, 
president; Frederick Crane, vice-president; S. L. Mer- 
shon, secretary, and J. M. Clark, treasurer. The general 
manager of the company is Albert Trinler, who was for- 
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order with the American Car & Foundry Company for 20 
freight cars. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company will soon 
commence active construction work upon their new ex- 
tension from Gutierrez, a station upon the main line, to 
Durango. This will cut off about a third of the distance 
now to be covered to reach the capital from Durango. 

A local paper in Monterey has this item relative to 
the working of the blast furnace just blown in at the 
works of the Monterey Iron & Steel Company: “In no 
respect has the iron proved inferior to any, and the op- 
erators at the plant declare that the product which is 
now being piled up to the extent of hundreds of tons is 
of the best quality. Since the blowing in there 
have been slight difficulties in the operation of the fur- 
nace, but no more than at the inauguration of any simi- 
lar concern in the United States.” 


The new glass factory at Monterey is about ready to 
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IRON COMPANY. 


merly the manager of the National Steel Company’s 
plant at Sharon, Pa. Improvements are now being car- 
ried out at the Secaucus Furnace, and it is expected that 


it will be ready to blow in about May 1. 
a a ee 


The American Tool Works Company.—Recent 
changes in the personnel of the American Tool Works 
Company of Cincinnati have placed the management of 
the business in the following hands: Franklin Alter, 
president; Henry Luers, secretary and treasurer; J. B. 
Doan, general manager; A. E. Robinson, general super- 
intendent. The month of February resulted in next to 
the largest month’s business in the history of the com- 
pany. The plant is exceptionally busy in all depart- 
ments, and the outlook for the future business is pro- 
nounced very bright. Extensive alterations and im- 
provements are now being made, adapted to the com- 
pany’s increasing business. ‘They have just brought out 
several new tools. 
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Mechanical Stokers.* 


LY EDWIN FITTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The greatest loss in hand firing occurs just after the 
charging of fresh fuel in large quantities and it is 
due to the fact that there cannot be a sufficient supply 
of oxygen brought up through the bed of fuel to supply 
the excessive demand at such times. The smaller each 
charge of fuel is and the less time elapses between 
charges, the less are the variations in the quantity of 
air demanded. This brings us to mechanical stoking 
and an almost continuous supply of fresh fuel, requir- 
ing no variation in the quantity of air supplied, with the 
udded advantage that there is no opening of fire doors 
with the accompanying loss. 

First Stoker Patented in 1841 in England. 

As to the history of mechanical stoking we may note 
that the first to use the idea of progressive burning of 
coal was James Watt. He distilled the coal on a dead 
plate at the mouth of the furnace and then pushed the 
coke back over the grate area by hand. In this way a 
fairly good combustion can be obtained, but the labor is 
very excessive. Many variations of this plan were 
brought out from time to time, but the first mechanical 
stoker was patented in 1841 by John Juckes, an English 
inventor. This was of the tread mill type and is in 
extensive use to-day, having been changed in detail of 
construction, and is now known as the chain grate stoker. 
There are a number of different makes of chain grates 
on the American market, and for fear of being consid- 
ered biased toward one maker I will describe them as a 
class. 

The term treadmill type comes from the fact that the 
grates are built like the apron of a treadmill and pass 
over sprockets at the front and rear of the furnace. The 
grate surface is horizontal and the grates are moved 
trom front to rear on the top, by power applied to the 
front sprocket shaft. Immediately at the front of this 
grate surface is a hopper extending the entire width and 
having at its back side a plate, which can be raised and 
lowered to govern the thickness of the bed of fuel. Im- 
mediately back of this hopper and extending the entire 
width of the grates is a fire brick arch. The proportion 
of the entire grate surface covered by this arch varies 
in the different makes of chain grates. In the operation 
the hopper is filled with coal, which is carried back by 
the movement of the grates and begins to burn as it 
comes underneath the igniting arch. The bed of fuel 
continues to move back until it reaches the rear end of 
the grates, when what is left is dumped over into the 
ash pit below. The fuel bed is not disturbed in any way 
during the period of burning. 

The Murphy the First American Stoker, 1878. 

The first distinctly American invention of a me- 
chanical stoker was the Murphy, brought out by Thos. 
Murphy of Detroit, Mich., in 1878. Besides being the 
first American stoker the Murphy was, I believe, the 
first invention in which a sloping grate surface was 
used. The sloping grate stokers of to-day can be divided 
into two classes, the side feed and the front feed. Of 
the side feed type we have two, the Murphy and the De- 
troit. 

The Murphy stoker consists of two coal magazines, 
one at each side of the boiler, which form a portion of 
the boiler walls and extend back a depth depending on 
the grate area demanded. The bottom of these maga- 
zines is a flat plate built up of castings and steel angles 
in such a way that the top surface where the coal lies 
is cast iron and directly beneath this is an air duct. 
lying on top of this plate, called the coking plate, are 
inverted rectangular cast iron boxes having racks on 
their under side at each end. Beneath these boxes is a 
shaft extending the entire depth of the furnace and 
having segments of gears which mesh with the racks 
on the stoker boxes above. As this shaft is rotated 
through a small are by means of an arm at the front of 
the furnace the stoker boxes are moved from side to 
side on the eccking plate. As the box moves toward the 
eenter of the setting a charge of coal is pushed out 
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* From a paper read on March 3. 1903, before the Mechanical 
Section. Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
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toward the edge of the plate. Resting against the edge 
of this plate and sloping down to the center of the fur- 
nace at an angle of 40 or 45 degrees are the grate bars. 
Running along the center of the furnace is a heavy cast 
iron bearing bar, upon which the grates rest at their 
lower end. Supported by this bearing bar and taking 
the space between the lower ends of the grates is a hol- 
low cast iron bar, having projections on its outer sur- 
face, which is made to rotate and grind the clinker into 
the ash pit below. The grates are straight casting and 
are made in pairs. One grate of each pair is stationary 
and the other is made to rise and fall about 2 inches at 
its lower end. Forming the inner side of the coal maga- 
zine and coming down to within 5 inches of the coking 
plate is a heavy ribbed casting known as the arch plate. 
Extending the entire depth of the grate surface and rest- 
ing on the arch plates at each side is a fire brick arch. 
This arch is built with an air duct on its upper side, which 
is connected with the outside of the furnace by means of 
the passage in the coking plate already mentioned and 
with the fire space by means of small openings in the 
cast iron skew backs, on which the arch rests. The ob- 
ject of these passages is to admit hot air above the coal 
at the point where the volatile matter is driven off. The 
moving parts of the stoker are all actuated by a small 
eugine standing at one corner and forming part of the 
stoker itself. This is made to drive a reciprocating bar 
extending acress the front and connection is made to 
this by removable links. Any one part can be operated 
independent of all other parts. A distinctive feature 
of this type of stoker is the large coking space per 
square foot of grate area. This description covers the 
Detroit or Morrow furnace in all but one particular. 
In this stoker the coal is fed to the fire by means of a 
screw at each side. 


Front Feed Type of Stokers. 

In the front feed inclined grate stokers there is a 
coal bopper extending across the front of the boiler and 
having at its bottom a ‘“ pusher,” which is given a re- 
ciprocating motion, and pushes the coal out at the lower 
side of the hopper on to a dead plate, where it begins 
to ignite. As the coal is moved out into the fire space it 
gives up its volatile matter and the solid portion is 
forced on to the sloping grate surface and burns there. 
Immediately back of the coal magazine and extending 
from side to side of the stoker is a short fire brick arch. 

These features are common to all makes of this class, 
but, of course, there are variations in the details of con- 
struction. In the Roney, which is the most widely 
known of this class, the grates are so arranged as to 
form a series of steps extending from the dead plate 
down to the dumping grate at the rear of the furnace. 
These grates extend from side to side of the stoker, and 
by means of a mechanism at the front are made to as- 
sume the stepped and an inclined position alternately. 
This allows the fuel to gradually move down the grates 
and the refuse is finally deposited on the dumping grate, 
from which it is removed from time to time by the at- 
tendant. 


The Brightman resembles the Roney very much. The 
grates are straight bars having lateral lugs on each side 
which overlap the lugs on the next bar when in posi- 
tion. These bars lie in the furnace in the direction of 
the axis of the boiler and each alternate bar is sta- 
tionary. The movable bar is given a slight horizontal 
motion and the fuel bed is thus agitated and made to 
move down the incline of the grates. At the rear of this 
incline is a clinker basket, into which the unburned ma- 
terial drops and from which it must be removed by the 
operator. 

The Wilkinson is another stoker of this class. The 
feature of this stoker is its grate bars, and the means 
used to introduce air to the bed of fuel. Each grate is a 
hollow casting having the top surface a series of steps. 
In the riser of each of these steps is a slot. At the up- 
per end of each grate is placed a small steam nozzle, 
which serves to inject air into it and so by slots out 
into the bed of fuel. The grates are given a slight re- 
ciprocating motion in order to force the fuel down the 
incline. At the rear of the grates the unburned portion 
of the fuel falls into a closed ash pit. 
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A number of other front feed stokers have been 
placed on the market from time to time, some of which 
are now manufactured, while others have proved total 
failures from either an engineering or business stand 
point. The ones that I have mentioned will cover the 
general features of construction. 

tUnderfeed Stokers. 


All stokers so far mentioned can be brought under 
one head and termed over feed. Another type in which 
an entirely different principle is used is known as the 
under feed. In this case the fuel is forced up from un 
derneath and burns on top of a heap, which forms in the 
midile of the furnace. A volume blower is used and air 
is forced up through the heap of coal from openings in 
tuyere blocks which are located at the point where the 
fuel is supposed to give off its volatile matter. There 
are two makes of this class of stoker. In the Jones the 
coal is forced in beneath the heap in large charges by a 
steam ram. The American is a copy of the Jones in all 
but its feeding device. Instead of a ram, a cone shaped 
screw is used, being driven by a small reciprocating 
steam motor. <All stokers of the underfeed type must 
have the unburned refuse removed through the front of 
the furnace, in the same manner as in hand firing. 
Mechanical Stokers Prevent Smoke. 

In making a comparison between mechanical stoking 
and hand firing the most noticeable item is the smoke. 
With a properly constructed stoker used in connection 
with a stationary steam boiler having its heating sur- 
faces and passages for gases properly designed and con- 
structed, no smoke should issue from the stack, whether 
the fires are being cleaned or not. Of the cloud of smoke 
hanging over the city of greater Pittsburgh, about T5 
per cent. comes from soft coal burned under stationary 
boilers. Of the smoke so made 98 per cent. can be 
avoided and a saving of at least 15 per cent. be made in 
the cost of steam generated. 

A point that has often been made against mechanica! 
stokers is that they will not work a boiler to its full ca- 
pacity. This may be true of a stoker in which the bed 
of fuel is not disturbed, allowing the clinker to cement 
together and thus shut off the passage of air through the 
fire. But with a stoker which is self cleaned, having its 
entire grate surface free from clinker at all times, there 
is no trouble in working a boiler from 40 to 60 per cent. 
above its normal rating and securing good economy and 
smokeless combustion. 

Here is a point that should be considered in first cost 
of plant. You may have a 500 horse-power boiler and 
decide to put in a certain stoker, because it costs less, 
that will not work the boiler to more than 10 per cent. 
above rating. Another stoker, which may be a little 
more expensive to install, will work the boiler easily to 
25 per cent. above its rating, giving good economy, and 
in case of a sudden demand can be made to force it to 
50 per cent. or more above rating. In both cases your 
boiler cost is the same, but in the first case you have 
but 550 horse-power, while in the second you have 625 
and can get 150 horse-power or more. It is very easy 
to see which is the cheaper when cost per horse-power 
developed is considered. 


The Saving Accomplished Over Hand Firing. 

As to the saving that can be made by the use of me- 
chanical stokers, about the only reliable figures are those 
taken from the books of manufacturing concerns where 
an account is kept of the boiler house expense per unit 
of output. These figures can generally be obtained from 
the manufacturers themselves, but could hardly be em- 
bodied in a paper of this kind. When fuel alone is con- 
sidered the saving will seldom fall below 15 per cent., 
and in large plants when the total cost of maintenance 
is considered, including labor and cost of repairs, the 
saving will be much above this. 

In 1895 an investigation was carried on at the Ohio 
State University which is of much value in this connec- 
tion. A series of tests was made to determine the 
amount of saving that could be made by stoker firing 
over hand tiring. The conditions were as near alike as 
possible in both cases. When the same high grade of 
coal was used for both methods a saving of 16 per cent. 
was found in favor of the stoker. When a cheap grade 
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of coal was used in the stoker and an expensive smoke 
less coal for hand firing, a saving of 50 per cent. was 
shown in favor of the stoker. A number of other com 
parisons between different coals were made and the re 
sults were embodied in the report of the university 
trustees of that year. 

The strenuous advocates of hand firing will point the 
finger of scorn at the many so-called total failures of 
mechanical stokers. But did they ever look into the 
cause of these failures? I will admit that schemes ot 
stoking have been invented that were not practical, but 
this is not saying that the whole subject is 
impractical. I have in mind now a case where an 
entire stoker equipment was condemned and thrown out 
because the arm on the damper shaft was not put on 
parallel with the damper. They tried to work the fires, 
supposing the damper to be open, and when they could 
not of course the stokers were at fault. They tried hand 
firing with the same result, and then found the cause. 
Cases of this kind were formerly of frequent occurrence. 
One thing that is often met with is a boiler plant having 
good boilers and stokers and a stack insufficient to give 
ample draft. Connecting the boilers and stack will be a 
flue so constructed that the draft is almost entirely shut 
off. If your boiler plant is not giving you satisfaction 
look it all over and the chances are, if you have been 
wise and bought a good stoker, that you will find the 
trouble at some other point. 

The question to-day is not shall we use a stoker, but 
what stoker shall we use. This is true no matter what 
the size of the plant may be. 


Ore Concentration by Oil. 


LONDON, February 28, 1903.—The concentration of ore 
by the oil method seems to be growing in popularity. 
Many experiments have been made, and all point to the 
practicability of the system. Copper ore is being con 
centrated by oil both in Wales and Cornwall; the ore is 
low grade, and the success undoubted. Plant has been 
ordered for one of the British Columbian companies, 
apd Norwegian concerns are busy experimenting. Now 
comes the news that two well known companies, Le Roi 
No. 2 in British Columbia, and the Lake View Com- 
pany in Western Australia, are to erect initial plants at 
their mines. 

The tests in Cornwall show that the labor cost in 
running a small plant is under 9 pence per ton—this, of 
course, irrespective of the costs of crushing the ore be- 
fore the pulp is delivered to the oil process. A leading 
South African house in London associated with Rand 
mines have submitted the oil reduction plant to the 
scrutiny of its experts, and have taken an interest in 
rights to use the system in South Africa; while the 
well-known mining machinery manufacturers, Fraser 
& Chalmers, have also identified themselves with the 
new process. For some time operations have been con- 
ducted in London so as to afford the facilities of test- 
ing the ores from different parts of the world and dif- 
ferent mines, and, in particular, proving the capacity of 
the plant to deal with gold and copper ores. One im- 
portant advantage claimed for the process is its ca- 
pability of dealing with refractory ore containing mixed 
minerals. 

It may be remarked that a plant to deal with 100 
tons per day would require power—exclusive of that 
required for crushing the ore—equal to but 7 or 8 horse- 
power. The cost of a 25-ton-per-day plant—termed one 
unit—would be, f.o.b. London, about £750; but the cost 
works on a sliding scale in case of more than one unit. 
The approximate cost of a four-unit plant to deal with 
100 tons a day would be £2100. Among other advan- 
tages claimed is that the plant is of no great weight, and 
that there is no excessive wear nor costly portions, such 
as rubber belting and similar contrivances used in jig- 
gers or vanners, where there is great wear and tear. 
The water required to deal with the ore can be used 
over and over again, as also can the oil. The waste of 
oil—and that not waste really—is very slight, approxi 
mately an absorption or partial loss of about 1 gallon 
to 1 ton of ore. The working of the plant is especially 
cleanly. 8. G. H. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


The Demand for Coke. 


Noteworthy Facts on Possible Increase in the 
Production. 


BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


No trade in this country has shown so great an im- 
petus within the past year or two as that of coke for 
metallurgical purposes. The tonnage is growing, but it 
hardly keeps pace with the use thereof, hence the follow- 
ing facts may be of interest as showing what has been 
and can be done. 

The production of coke in Alabama in the year 1902 
amounted to 2,232,326 tons, against 2,180,625 tons for the 
year 1901. While an increase of only 51,701 tons is 
shown, it must be admitted that this is a good showing 
in the face of the fact that large receipts were had 
from other sources and there was such a strong demand 
for coal that no effort was made to increase the pro- 
duction of coke. The estimate is made that during the 
year 1903 the output will be increased by 250,000 tons. 
No less than 500 new coke ovens will be put in operation 
during the next 90 days, and these will add to the total 
output. The old ovens are to be worked to their fullest 
capacity, thus enabling home production to offset 
the necessity for importations of this class of 
fuel. One of the latest items in this connection 
is that Atlanta capitalists have purchased a _ tract 
of land at Gadsden, Ala., and formed a _ corpo- 
ration with a capital stock of $100,000, under the 
name of the Big Brushy Coal & Coke Company. Mines 
will be opened near Littleton, Ala. A large coking plant 
will be built and coke will be manufactured. 

The Maryland Steel Company at their plant near Spar- 
row’s Point, Md., will have 400 by-product ovens when 
work now under way is completed, say in about 90 days; 
the first battery of 50 has been completed, and the out- 
put is 300 tons of coke daily, which will be used in and 
about the works for fuel; the plant comprises the most 
modern appliances of every description for economical] 
handling of the coal and coke. The possession of this 
coke plant will enable the Maryland Steel Company to 
manufacture their own coke, securing economies not 
only in the mere process of coke making, but by saving 
the by-products. 

The coke output of the Connellsville district for 1902 
aggregated 14,138,740 tons. This output is about the 
same as the year before, but was greatly restricted by 
lack of railroad equipment. Nearly 2000 additional 
ovens are to be built and the 1903 production will show 
a great increase. The tonnage from this district is now 
running at the rate of 250,000 tons a week, and would 
be greater but for insufficient car supply. Advices are 
that the Weaver Coal & Coke Company have taken out 
a sheaf of charters and contemplate the creation of a 
number of towns with civic utility enterprises in In- 
diana and adjoining counties, including coke ovens and 
adjuncts, and this will add to the supply from the Alle- 
gheny section. By the way, there have been figures 
much above normal recently quoted for coke made in 
the Connellsville district; one operator is said to have 
sold all his supply up to July 1 to a furnace in the 
Mahoning Valley at $7 a ton; this is a very high figure, 
and no such value can be expected to continue after the 
numerous ovens now building in various parts of the 
country are completed, yet one can hardly look for any 
$3 coke for some months to come. 

The Connellsville Central Coke Company own a large 
body of coking land in Fayette County, in the Lower 
Connellsville region. They also have in operation 200 
coke ovens and have decided to build 150 more dur 
ing the early portion of this year, making 350 ovens in 
the plant. With these it is believed that 500,000 tons 
of coke annually will be made for the market. This 
company are one of the many new corporations hurry- 
ing into the coke trade since the retirement of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Company from the open market. 

The Wabash extension will develop coal lands in 
Green County, Pennsylvania. The engineering corps are 
working toward Waynesburg from the river, making 
the last survey. Just how soon this work will be com- 
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menced in point of construction is not known. It is 
stated that coal developments, the erection of coke 
plants, &¢c., will soon follow the Wabash building into 
Green County. 

An important development by Pittsburgh parties is 
of a tract of 4600 acres in Barbour County, West Vir- 
ginia, on the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
company are making arrangements for the immediate de- 
velopment of the property, and have submitted plans 
for the construction of mine cars, electric haulage and 
steel tipples to a Pittsburgh mine equipment firm. The 
new company are known as the Pennsylvania, Cleve- 
land & West Virginia Coal Company. Another inter- 
esting transaction is that by which Berthold Floersheim 
of Pittsburgh turned over to a company known as the 
Hampton Coal & Coke Company, comprising Pittsburgh 
and Eastern men of capital, the tract of land recently 
gathered together by him in Upshur County, West Vir- 
ginia. It contains four workable veins, the Masontown, 
“Big Eleven,” and the upper and lower Kittanning 
seams. The coal and coke made from the coal are of a 
superior quality. The Wabash, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other coal roads making important extensions 
through Upshur County will give facilities for compet- 
ing transportation which will be unequaled. 

The Sheffield Coal & Iron Company of Sheffield, Ala., 
have now secured a supply of coke for their own ac- 
count from the coke plant of the Stone Gap Colliery 
Company, who have just completed a portion of their 
ovens at Glamorgan, Wise County, Va. This is 
a practical and another evidence of the necessity that 
the iron industries of the country secure, at first hands, 
a full and regular supply of coke. Don H. Bacon, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
in the just-issued annual report of that company, says 
in regard to the coke supply for company uses, that 
competent men are giving careful attention to the pro- 
duction of coke, with the result that the percentage of 
yield has increased, the quality improved and the quan- 
tity consumed per ton of pig iron made has been les 
sened. 

The by-product ovens at Everett, Mass., are doing a 
great business. There has been a heavy call for coke, 
owing to the drop in prices from $8 to $7 a ton on this 
fuel for domestic purposes, and the New England Gas 
& Coke Company have been taxed to their utmost to 
make deliveries as agreed. Heavy calls come from the 
suburban towns and cities for this fuel, where the price 
of anthracite still remains at $9 and $10 a ton. This 
enterprise, founded by Henry M. Whitney, in his ef- 
forts to make use of the Nova Scotia coal property in 
which he had large investments, has proved to be of the 
greatest benefit to certain portions of New England. 
Upward of 2000 tons of Nova Scotia slack has been car- 
bonized daily, with a resulting 1200 tons of coke from 
3800 ovens. 

As compared with our Connellsville district, it is in- 
teresting to note that the great coke making district in 
England, that of Durham, turned out only 4,701,437 gross 
tons last year from 12,571 ovens. Surely this does not 
compare favorably with work on this side of the water. 
At the close of the year 3692 ovens were unemployed. 


oo 


The Chapman Yard Hydrant.—The Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Company of Indian Orchard, Mass., have added @ 
new yard hydrant to their line of manufacture. These 
hydrants are especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of service in railroad yards for washing cars and 
filling water tanks; for water works service, where a 
number of families obtain their water from one source 
of supply; for stables, carriage houses, stock yards, 
street washing and lawn sprinkling; in fact, for any 
service where it is important to have a water supply that 
shuts off below the frost line, and are self draining to 
prevent freezing. They are made either for operation 
by means of the ordinary screw and hand wheel or by 
spring lever, the downward pressure of which opens 
the valve, the spring drawing it back and closing 
the valve automatically when this pressure is released. 
The hydrants are of extra strong design in all working 
parts and are made with the Chapman automatic drip 
valve at the bottom of the post. 
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The [losely Commission Unrepentant. 


Lonpon, February 28, 1903.—The Mosely Commission 
is now back and its members have been expressing 
themselves freely about their experiences in America. 
If the promoters of this scheme imagine that the British 
labor leaders have come back impressed with the over- 
whelming superiority of American methods and Ameri- 
can workmen, and are in consequence likely to stimulate 
their own followers in this country to increased effort, 
then I fear nothing but disappointment will result. The 
opinions thus far expressed by that section of the com- 
mission concerned with the engineering and metal trades, 
while giving full credit to all that is best in American 
workshop practice, are none the less quite emphatic that 
we do things better in this country. 


For example, Matthew Arrandale, the secretary of 


the United Machine Workers’ Association, refers in his 
annual report to his recent visit to America. A short 
paraphrase of this report is suggestive. It indicates 
clearly enough what an intelligent workman thinks of 
American practice. He states that the planers in Ameri- 
can shops are known as machinists, a term,which in- 








ly upon inferior workers. It differs from the English 
piece work system, in that prices when once fixed may 
not be reduced. Mr. Arrandale is convinced, however, 
that the worker in this country is as well off as the work- 
ers are in America. Our people, he states, work as hard 
here as they do there, our machines run quite as quickly, 
and could our employers see their way to pay men for 
their ability, as they do in America, no doubt the same 
amount of work could be got out of the machines, for 
while in America the employers recognize that the more 
money that can be earned the more profit is left for the 
employer, in this country the employers object to a man 
earning more than a certain amount, let his capabilities 
be what they may. 

One other point, he continues, is that in many cases 
they will not take on a strange man who is over 35 years 
of age; yet once a man is taken on and gives satisfaction 
the firm do not discharge him or reduce his wages when 
he becomes old in the service of the firm. The Ameri- 
can worker receives much higher wages than we do in 
this country, but, on the other hand, the necessities of 
life are much higher than here. House rent is much 
dearer, railway traveling is much dearer, food in many 





THE SCHWARTZ MELTING FURNACE. 


cludes fitters, turners and any others capable of taking 
a job of any description and completing it. Their rate of 
pay is $3.25 a day, or 13 shillings 6% pence, for nine 
hours, the week being one of 54 hours. At slotting men 
average 1 shilling % penny per hour, drillers get 8 shil- 
lings 4 pence a day, and the men engaged on milling 
machines average about 10 pence per hour per machine, 
but almost invariably they work two machines. With 
regard to night work, 12 hours is the specified turn, 
which for five nights equals a 60-hour week. There is 
no extra pay for night turns, but if men cannot be 
had for ordinary pay most firms will add 2 to 3 pence 
per hour extra. The one-break system is general through- 
out the country—that is, men have their breakfast be- 
fore they go to work in the morning. If a man is not 
at his work at 7 o’clock he is not allowed to start until 
noon. Throughout the States there is a strong desire 
on the part of the employers to specialize both men 
and work and machinery. 

Referring to tool makers, Mr. Arrandale says that 
they aim at introducing labor saving machinery, but 
nowhere did he find much attempt to introduce wage 
saving machinery. The employers seemed to value the 
machinery more than the people, being ready to pay any 
price for a machine, while the human agent is often 
regarded as of no value. He found the bonus system in 
operation in a great many places, the effect being that 
every inducement is given to men to earn the most pos- 
sible. This is all right for the best men, but bears hard- 





cases is much dearer, and more money is spent by the 
American worker in amusements than is done here, 
while domestic life altogether is not nearly so comforta- 
ble in America as it is in this country. On the whole, he 
comes to the conclusion that the lot of the worker in 
this country is equal to, if not better, than that of the 
worker in America. a & Et 
SS ee 


The Schwartz Melting Furnace. 


The engraving here presented shows a special design 
of the Schwartz metal melting and refining furnace, man- 
ufactured by the Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company 
of New York and Chicago. Instead of the removable 
bottom plate, as in the regular pattern, the entire upper 
part of the cone is arranged to be lifted off by the aid of 
an overhead hoist or crane. The cone is provided with 
hooks for this purpose, and a special arrangement is 
made for the blast pipe, with sliding sleeve instead of a 
stuffing box. The oil pipe is provided with a special 
brass union, allowing coupling or uncoupling readily. 
The joint between the removable cone and the bottom 
shell is made by bolting angle iron rings together. A 
charging door of the usual dimensions is provided at the 
top of the cone, so that the furnace may be used in the 
regular way as the ordinary pattern. This fur- 
nace has been designed so that large pieces of metal 
or scrap may be introduced without first breaking into 
pieces, as is necessary in the original type. 
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Labor Crisis in the Scotch Shipbuild- 
ing Industry. 


GLASGOW, February 20, 1903.—The absorbing topic 
here and in the North of England for the past fortnight 
has been the wages controversy in the shipbuilding and 
engineering industries. So sharply did the situation 
materialize that until a few days ago it seemed as if we 
were drifting rapidly to a complete lock out, not only 
here, but all over the country. A situation so critical is 
of such grave importance to the iron and steel trades 
on both sides of the Atlantic that it merits our atten- 
tion. That labor relations in the shipbuilding industry 
should reach a crisis surprised no one who has been 
watching the course of the trade during the last two 
years. There is, indeed, room rather for surprise that 
the crisis did not occur sooner, considering the depres- 
sion which has marked some of the shipbuilding cen- 
ters for several months past. 


North of England Yards Take the Initiative. 

It so happened, however, that while employment was 
steadily and even rapidly receding in the North of Eng- 
land yards during last year, and especially during the 
latter half of it, the shipyards on the Clyde were pretty 
well engaged on contracts. In the North of England so 
empty became the shipyards by the cessation of orders 
for ocean ‘‘ tramps,” which are their principal product, 
that notifications of reductions in wages were made 
some four months ago. After a great deal of discussion 
all the trade unions through their local branches agreed 
to accept the reductions proposed, except two. The ab- 
stention of these two brought about a state of dead- 
lock. The workers who refused to accept terms which 
the other trade uwhions recognized to be justified by the 
state of the trade were those belonging to the carpen- 
ters’ and joiners’ and to the plumbers’ societies. It so 
happens that the Joiners’ Union and the Plumbers’ 
Union contain a majority of members who are not en- 
gaged in the shipyards at all, but who find constant em- 
ployment in the building trade and other occupations 
which are not showing any signs of depression. These 
argued that if their shipyard members accept a reduc- 
tion in their wages the same reduction will be forced 
upon the other members in other trades where no neces- 
sity exists. The North of England shipbuilding indus- 
try was brought to a condition of despair because the 
house joiners and the domestic plumbers were bent on 
resisting all reductions in their trades. 

This was the situation when the Federated Ship- 
builders of the Northeast Coast addressed an intimation 
to the trade unions which had accepted the reduced 
wages. They said that it was impossible to carry on 
the shipyard work with the joiners and plumbers on 
strike, and that it was equally impossible for them to 
give way to the joiners and plumbers. Therefore they 
would be compelled, and were fully determined, to shut 
down their yards unless harmony of feeling was estab- 
lished. In the hope of finding means of averting so dis- 
astrous a development a conference was held between 
representatives of the federated shipbuilders and of the 
various departments of shipyard workers. At this meet- 
ing it was agretd to remit the case of the dispute with 
the plumbers to arbitration. A joint committee of repre- 
sentatives of .he employers and of the other trade 
unions concerned was appointed to confer with the join- 
ers on the position, and that committee is endeavoring to 
effect a settlement on the basis of a compromise by 
which the joiners will accept a reduction of 1 shilling 
per week. Meanwhile the stoppage caused by the join- 
ers will cost the employers more than they will now 
gain by the reduction in wages. 

The Action Taken in Scotch Vards. 

The development in Scotland was later. It was not 
until the beginning of this year that the employers here 
gave notice of reductions to all the trade unions em- 
ployed in the shipyards and marine engine shops. The 
notices were issued by the two separate federations of 
shipbuilding and of engineering employers, but they 
were all to the same effect and to the same extent—viz., 
> per cent. on piece wages and 1, penny an hour on 
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time wages, equal to from 1 shilling to 1 shilling 2 
pence per week. It was proposed that these reductions 
should take effect early in February, but at the request 
of some of the trade union officials the date was post- 
poned until the middle of the month, so as to afford the 
men more time to consider and discuss the situation, 
There have been successive conferences between com- 
mittees of the employers and representatives of the sev- 
eral trade unions. The men were left under no illusions 
as to the position, or at all events the trade union 
officials were not. The prices of material are lower and 
capital has been ungrudgingly applied in the reduction 
of the costs of manufacture. It remains now for labor, 
which is the chief item in the cost of production of a 
modern steam vessel, to assume its share of the burden. 


Reduction in Costs Imperative. 


The position broadly is that a large reduction in 
costs is imperative for the salvation of our shipbuild- 
ing industry. If the wage earners will not co-operate 
with the employers in effecting the necessary reduction 
the yards will rapidly become idle through want of 
orders. Happily the Scotch shipbuilders have been able 
to impress their men with the bearing of the movement 
on their future employment. Moreover, they conciliated 
trade union jealousy by insisting on the fact that the 
reduction in wage is to be general and identical and 
that no class of workers will be favored over another. 

Thus we are just emerging from a period of danger, 
thankful that the imminent peril is past if perfect safe- 
ty is not yet secured. The wage agreement when com- 
plete will hold good for six months, and it is hoped that 
in that time so many orders will be scooped in that the 
reduction may be restored. This is, however, very 
doubtful, consideiing the overcrowded state of shipping. 


A Mammoth Oil Carrier. 


American readers will be interested in a gigantic oil 
carrier called the “ Narragansett,” which Scott & Co., 
Greenock, have just launched for the Anglo-American 
Oil Company, Limited. This vessel is remarkable as 
the largest bulk oil carrier afloat, the largest vessel yet 
built on the lower reaches of the Clyde and structurally 
one of the heaviest ships ever launched on this river. 
She is 531 feet in length, 63 feet 6 inches in breadth 
and 42 feet in depth, with a gross tonnage of about 
11,000, a dead weight carrying capacity of 12,500 tons, 
of which over 11,000 tons will be oil in tanks and 1500 
tons either coal or oil fuel, and a displacement when 
fully loaded of about 21,000 tons. Owing to the number 
and arrangement of the subdivisions she is besides prac- 
tically unsinkable under any circumstances. There are 
18 cross bulkheads and the compartments are further 
divided by longitudinal bulkheads, forming in all 27 
separate compartments below the main deck. To be oil 
tight this involved a test by water with a head of 20 
feet above the main deck. The number of rivets used 
in the construction of the vessel is over 1,250,000. In 
spite of the unusual difficulties presented by the enor- 
mous size of the ship the testing of the tanks was a 
series of successes, the water being pumped from one 
to another as’ fast as possible, each tank proving thor- 
oughly tight at the first trial. 

The machinery consists of a set of triple expansion 
engines and six large single ended boilers, capable of 
generating steam to develop over 550 horse-power, 
which will propel the vessel at a speed of 14 knots. 
The cylinders are supported by six split columns, three 
of which carry a circular condenser, formed of steel 
plating, of large cooling surface, and supplied with water 
by an 18-inch centrifugal circulating pump driven by 
two independent engines. There is a complete installa- 
tion of auxiliary machinery, including two sets of slow 
speed boiler feed pumps, feed heater and evaporator, 
feed filters and silent ash hoists (self tipping) in eacb 
stokehold. All these exhaust into a combined ‘auxiliary 
condenser and feed heater having a total surface of 
950 square feet. The boilers have a working pressure 
of 200 pounds per square inch and are placed three 
abreast in two stokeholds. They are worked under 
natural draft, ‘and the funnel, which is 15 feet in di- 
ameter, rises to a hight of 105 feet above the grate bars. 
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The shafting is in excess of Lloyd’s requirements and 
the propeller is of 20 feet diameter and is fitted with 
four adjustable bronze blades. 

Unlike most of the “tankers” now in service, the 
pr. pelling machinery is placed amidships, which neces- 
sitates the arrangement of a tunnel passing through the 
after oil tanks. It is:circular in form and passes through 
eight separate oil compartments. Two oil tight pump 
rooms are fitted forward and aft of the machinery 
space. These are entered from the upper and shelter 
decks. In these are fitted the oil pumps, four in num- 
ber, which are capable of discharging the oil at the 
rate of 900 tons per hour, er the whole cargo in about 
12 hours. Steam pumps are also fitted for pumping 
out the tunnel and the various ballast tanks, which con- 
sist of the double bottom under the machinery, the 
peaks and a large deep tank forward. The oil tanks 
are also available as ballast tanks in the event of the 
ship requiring to make a light voyage. 

Arrangements are also made for turning the vessel 
into an ordinary cargo steamer within a few hours 
after her employment as an oil carrier. For the thor- 
ough cleansing of the oil tanks from oil steam 
nections are arranged to all the tanks, and a com- 
plete system of ventilation has been adopted for clear- 
ing the tanks of gas. A large fan is fitted in each of 
the pump rooms and connected to each of the tanks by 
pipes for the supply and suction of air. The cargo gear 
on deck consists of 16 derricks and nine large and spe- 
cially designed steam winches. In addition to the center 
line of hatches, which communicate by oil tight trunks 
with the oil tanks, side hatches are fitted to the upper 
und lower between decks, which are always available 
for cargo, even when the oil tanks are full. These be- 
tween decks are lighted by side lights through the ship’s 
side, so that the vessel can if necessary be made avail- 
able for carrying cattle or troops. But her primary duty 
is to carry the biggest bulk cargoes of petroleum ever 
heard of from the United States to Europe. B. T. 
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Engineering Notes. 

* Experience teaches,” says the adage. Sometimes it 
does and at other times it doesn’t; for two years last 
past the best minds in the British Navy have endeavored 
to find the cause for the leakage in the boilers of the 
* Hyacinth,” but are unable to locate it. Mr. Billings said 
that if a man did not strike oil after a reasonable time 
he either had a poor gimlet or was boring in the wrong 
place. This seems to apply to the trouble with the 
* Hyacinth.” Possibly the seekers after the fault are 
looking for obvious holes or pipe joint leaks through 
which water sneaks out, but it is also possibie that the 
difticulty lies elsewhere, and with the type of boiler that 
is in the “ Hyacinth” it is quite probable. 1c is known 
tnat they furnish saturated steam upon little or ho provo- 
cation, and if the steam was tested for moisture perhaps 
a portion of the missing water would be found smuggled 
over into the main steam pipe. A great deal can be 
earried over in that way. 


The uses of the X-rays are many, and sometimes 
marvelous, in a certain sense; also, there are times when 
they greatly embarrass those subjected to them. It is 
reported that peculations have been discovered in the 
Japanese mint, and some of the employees were sup- 
posed to have swallowed gold coins of small denomina- 
tions. Upon testing suspected persons the coins were 
detected in their stomachs. 

Tenders for building the 25-knot ships of the Cunard 
Company have not been made yet, shipbuilders being 
very shy of the proposition, and properly so, for the 
power required to be developed is something to be re- 
spectfully considered, in both boilers and engines. It 
is not only the first step which costs, but all the others 
which come after, shafts, screws, coal bunkers, &c., and 
it is a question whether it will not require two ships, 
one to carry the machinery and boilers, the other to be 
towed, carrying the passengers and crew, for even 23- 
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knot ships give up nearly three-fourths of their space 
below decks for the propelling power. It is safe to say 
that it will be some time yet before ships which can 
make 25 knots, sea speed, will be afloat, for there is 
much virtue in a name. Twenty-three-knot ships mean 
that under favorable conditions that velocity can be at- 
tained, but it by no means follows that such vessels can 
reel off 25 knots from the log every 24 hours; the aver- 
age from port to port is much less. 


The advent of a new type of locomotive on British 
railways is, perhaps, a result of the visit of English 
railway engineers to this country some months ago, for 
the engine in all essential points is American, with the 
exception of the number of cylinders thought necessary, 
no less than three, all high pressure. The boiler and 
fire box are of the Wooten type, -with nearly 43 square feet 
of grate surface and 72 inches diameter of shell, and it 
carries 200 pounds per square inch; the total heating sur- 
face is 3010 square feet, about twice as much as the 
usual tank engine of English design. It is apparently in- 
tended for suburban passenger traffic, and will, perhaps, 
be considered by some as a monstrosity. 


The proposition to establish a commission to revise 
the ‘General Rules and Regulations” of the Treasury 
Department respecting marine boilers is a good one, 
viewed with favor by all constructors, who have for 
vears suffered many hardships from decisions affecting 
their interests. Some of the demands in the rules afore- 
said are contradictory and impracticable, and in the 
light of better information since the rules were first made 
are absurd; they call for material which cannot be had 
in market, 29-52 inch rivets, for example, 
reckon the pitches of the same to the 
part of an inch. 
which, while they 
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There are a good many other details 

may be theoretically correct as re- 
gards the strength of riveted joints, are really of no prac- 
tical value as affecting the integrity of the boiler itself. 
Also, it is to be hoped that the commission, when it is 
appointed, will take in consideration the matter of 
licenses for marine engineers, and grade them strictly in 
accordance with the qualifications of the candidates. The 
clause, paragraph 5, from the top, works a 
hardship in the case of candidates who have failed to 
pass examination for original licenses; they cannot be 
re-examined under one year, and must then present a 
letter from the board which originally examined them. 
It is quite within the chances of life that some candi- 
dates may have changed their residences during a year 
and are hundreds of miles from their former abodes. To 
require letters from the board which first examined a 
candidate causes useless routine and red tape, which 
might be avoided by giving a rejected candidate a cir 
cular letter reciting the case and entitling him to an- 
other examination at any time thereafter, even 30 days. 
Jobs are not apt to hold over 12 months, and young menu 
are unable to wait that length of time for their certifi- 
cates. Again, regarding the qualifications of third as- 
sistant engineers, it is provided that any engineer whose 
license is designated by tonnage may act in a similar 
capacity on any steamer of larger tonnage if the engine 
in said steamer is not larger than the one to which his 
license restricted him. As all these rules are followed 
to the letter of the law by inspectors, it follows that an 
engineer may be debarred from taking a situation if one 
cylinder is % inch larger in diameter than the other, for 
“larger” in this connection means the relative diam- 
eters of cylinders. There are many other instances of 
injustice in the licenses, which are, of course, uninten- 
tional, for the officers appointed to carry out the laws 
have no voice in the interpretation of them, but must 
observe the plain letter of them as construed by intelli- 
gent minds. The commission, if appointed, has an 
arduous task before it which will tax all its energies and 
abilities to do the subject full justice. 


page 60, 
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J. A. Middleton, second vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Philadelphia, announces that all com- 


munications relating to the purchasing department 
should be addressed to him. 
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Automobile Machine Tools. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 

The remarkable development of the automobile in- 
dustry in the past few years has created an entirely new 
class of machine tools, which in the aggregate represent 
a considerable factor in the trade. The standardization 
of the different parts of the automobile has been the 
aim of manufacturers for some time past, and when this 
has been accomplished the cost of the machines can be 
reasonably reduced. The history of the industry is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the bicycle trade, and rea- 
soning from this we may look forward hopefully to such 
a reduction in the cost of the automobiles as will 
enable thousands to purchase them who are precluded 
from it to-day because of the expense. 

It is true that the industry has already reached pro- 
portions which require an investment of capital upward 
of $60,000,000, and nearly every manufacturer has all 
the orders for the current year which he can fill. Never- 
theless with the standardization of the different parts 
factories will multiply, and shops will be established for 
assembling the machines. More and more will the trade 
become specialized. Factories will be devoted to the 
manufacture of single parts, which will be suitable for 
a number of different kinds of standard machines. The 
expense of making these different parts will be much 
less than to-day, because of the improved machines for 
the work. 

Builders Experimenting and Improving. 

The group of new machines for making the different 
parts of automobiles have only partly reached a point 
of permanent development, where few other improve- 
ments can be made in them. Nearly all the plants are 
to-day engaged in experimenting and improving. With 
Edison’s new storage battery for the electric automo- 
biles perfected, it may be that considerable changes will 
be immediately created in the plants devoted to this 
type of machine. It will certainly require the making 
of new machine tools to turn out the different parts of 
the battery and its equipments. ‘i 

Automobile manufacturers are conservative in their 
final adoption of new machinery for their plants, be- 
eause of the constant changes being made in the in- 
dustry. It is too early yet to predict the exact automo- 
bile of the near future. There are hardly two plants 
which use exactly the same machinery. Nearly every 
one has its own plans and types of tools and machines, 
and these have been drawn and made chiefly in the 
home shop. Of course, the main part of the machinery 
for cutting, drawing, planing and turning differs com- 
paratively little from that found in any mill where sim- 
ilar work is done, but the special tools perfected for 
certain lines of careful work are the outcome of ex- 
periment and careful tests. 

Manufacturers of automobile machinery and shop 
tools are closely anticipating the needs of the trade by 
designing new types for particular work. <A good deal 
of money is being spent in this way, the manufacturers 
being satisfied that in the near future they will redeem 
all by the adoption of the right type. At present the 
difficulty is that the automobile factories turn out the 
complete machines under one roof, and consequently the 
number of different parts made in a single day or week 
is not sufficient to warrant extensive investments in 
special types of machinery. The expansion of the in- 
dustry so that one factory is devoted to the manufacture 
of a single part or group of parts will completely change 
this condition. Then special machinery will be in great- 
er demand, and manufacturers will willingly invest 
their capital in the tools and machines. 

Tools Inherited from the Bicycle Trade. 


It is a fact worth noticing that a good many parts of 
the automobile have to-day reached a certain stand- 
ard which will permit of few changes or improvements. 
This naturally opens the door for machine and tool man- 
ufacturers to produce the very best for the plants in 
the form of permanent fixtures. The heavy machines 
for cutting and turning have already become permanent 
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parts of the automobile plants, and there are numberless 
smaller tools for screwing, drilling and burnishing that 
have likewise been designed on a fixed basis. These 
tools and machines represent the foundation of the fu- 
ture plants where standard parts for the cheap automo- 
biles will be made on an enormous scale. A good many 
of these tools and machines have been specially designed 
for the automobile factory, but to a large extent they 
have been inherited from the bicycle trade, and merely 
adapted to the automobile plants. With the decline in 
the bicycle industry, there was felt the need of enlarg- 
ing the scope of the old manufacturers of wheels, and 
they included in their work the manufacture of different 
parts of automobiles. A good deal of their bicycle ma- 
chinery could be modified and enlarged so that it would 
prove equally serviceable in the new field. Consequently 
we find in many automobile shops to-day bicycle tools 
and machines employed in producing a new order of 
things. 

The development of bicycle tools and machines was 
remarkable up to within a few years, and the special 
mechanical appliances had simplified the manufacture 
of the steel parts so that the cost of making them was 
greatly reduced. The automobile trade was to a large 
extent founded upon this declining industry. The old 
standard machines that had been designed at a great 
expense and cost were not entirely lost when the change 
came. A little inventive genius in modifying them was 
sufficient to recreate them. The shop designs in some of 
these plants are therefore interesting and instructive by 
virtue of the fact that they practically illustrate Ameri- 
‘an genius of adaptation. 

The making and casing of ball bearings for the auto- 
mobiles are essentially the same as for the bicycle. The 
same is true of the wire spokes, the steel hub, and the 
rubber tires. The assembling of a wheel for an auto- 
mobile is about the same as for a bicycle. The mechan- 
ics who could do the work in the bicycle shops could 
easily turn their hands to the work required of them in 
the automobile plant. In half a dozen of the latter it 
was found that half the workmen and skilled mechanics 
had formerly worked in bicycle shops. They had learned 
their particular trade under conditions which prepared 
them for their present-day employment. It is this fact 
which has brought American automobiles rapidly up to 
the point where they are now being fitted to contest in 
the internacional races in Europe the coming spring. 
While France, and even Germany and England, took 
the lead in manufacturing automobiles, and for several 
years developed the industry before American manu- 
facturers interested themselves seriously in the work, 
the superiority which they have claimed is sow more 
apparent than real. A high grade and high power ma- 
chine can be built to-day in the best equipped American 
shops, with full guarantees as to speed and durability, 
at less actual cost than in France and Germany. This 
is due entirely to the machinery and tools already 
adapted to the work. They represent the high-water 
mark of labor saving devices in this field, but at the 
same time they merely suggest the possibilities which 
may be realized when the standardization of the differ 
ent parts becomes an assured fact. 

It is equally patent to 
industry that the designing and 
machines for this work cannot 
the perplexities faced by the trade. Original de- 
signs of special machinery and tools must follow. 
Such special machinery is being added continually to 
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the best factories, and it is performing its work with 
perfect satisfaction. The improved screw and turret 
machines designed to set a small lot of parts have 
already been developed in the automobile plants so that 
considerable time and labor are saved. Heavy turret 
lathes have been set up in the factories, with automatie 
feeders, to cut a number of awkward castings at once, 
while multiple spindle presses to drill a considerable 
number of holes at once are quite common. These 
presses are easily adjusted to almost any position or 
kind of work required, and they include about every- 
thing demanded for automobile work. The variety of 
small pneumatic tools in the modern automobile plant 
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is increasing annually, and they already represent a 
marvelous collection. 


Standardizing Essential to Reduce Cost, 


In order to reduce the cost of automobiles so they 
can be popularized among the multitude it is essential 
to standardize the different parts so that few changes 
will be needed from year to year, and then to reduce the 
shop force to the lowest minimum consistent with per- 
fect operation of the machinery. Skilled hand labor is 
too large a factor in the shop yet to make machines of 
even the lightest weight for much less than $500 to $800 
as an average selling price. The margin of profits in 
automobile making is small to-day, for the manufact- 
urers are seeking their rewards in the future when the 
assemvling of the machines in greet factories can be 
done at one-half the present cost in plants where nearly 
all parts must be made under the one roof. 

The specialization of the industry must grow rapidly 
in the next few years, but it can do so only as the ma- 
chine tool builder opens the way. Everything depends 
upon him in the next step in the operation. If he can- 
not produce the special tools to simplify the making of 
the score and more small parts of the vehicle, it will be 
difficult for the manufacturers to render better work 
at less expense to the purchaser. 

But there is uttle doubt about the ultimate success 
of the machine tool maker. Already numberless 
designers are drawing their plans for meeting this de- 
mand. New devices are being made to produce every- 
tung needed for the automobiles—both light and heavy 
vehicles—from the motors and batteries to the con- 
trollers, stearing gear, carburettors, boilers, pumps, en- 
gines, wheels and valves. Each one of these should 
represent a special line of manufacturing, which in 
time should amply reward the expert. Nearly all the 
electrical concerns are opening new departments for 
making automobile batteries, steering and speeding 
gears, and motors and controllers. The work is profit- 
able with them for the simple reason that the market 
demand is rapidly increasing for standard parts which 
can stand the test of actual experience. 

To-day the automobile plant requires an_ invested 
capital out of all proportion to the actual profits be- 
sause the simple tools, even when adapted from other 
lines of manufacturing, cost too much for the returns. 
There is no possibility of such a plant securing the most 
expensive and most refined tool machines for all parts 
of their work unless the capitalization is much in- 
creased. It is only by specializing the manufacturing 
work that the highest achievement in this direction can 
be hoped tor. The specialist depends first upon the most 
elaborate and peifect tools and machines which science 
can devise for him, and then his products represent all 
that can be expected. He has advantage over tue single 
lacge plant because of his superior equipment and 
special knowledge. Specialists in the smaller parts of 
the vehicles, which have practically become staples, are 
already in tue field, and some large plants order these 
parts direct from the smaller shops. It proves a saving 
to them and helps to reduce the wo ry of detail work. 
The staple p.rts are required to come up to specifica- 
tions and expert tests, and beyond that the parent plant 
can ask for nothing. 

The advent of the special tool maker and tool oper- 
ator in the automobile industry is consequently one of 
the most revolutionizing features of the work. Nearly 
ali the large tool and machine manufacturers have 
made some bid for special automobile shop equipments. 
It may be only in some of the small, minor parts, bu: 
they are moving slowly upon the more complex prob- 
lems. All they require is a certain standardization of 
all parts to make their invasion rapid and sure. Within 
a year or two then they would have the tool machines 
ready for lessening the cost of manufacture, and at 
the same time for increasing strength and durability. 

The construction of the modern automobile-is not so 
intricate and difficult as appears at first sight. The 
main questions that have occupied the attention of 
builders and inventors have been those pertaining to 
power, speed and durability. Like the bicycle, extended 


tests were needed to find out the weakest points of the 
vehicles, and to ascertain where the greatest strain ap- 
peared either in fast speeding or heavy hauling. These 
questions are pretty well settled to-day, and their solu- 
tion has opened the way for the machine and tool makers 
to step in and develop the manufacturing part to the 
highest point of efficiency. 
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The Automobile for Trucking. 


A wide diversity of opinion regarding the best power 
for commercial motor vehicles was expressed at the dis- 
cussion of that subject at a recent meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America in New York. It was agreed 
that steam, on account of being a perfectly elastic power, 
was the most suitable. except for the danger of the 
water freezing in the winter. E. T. Birdsall told of 
spending an entire winter’s night on the Brooklyn Bridge 
with the thermometer at 20 degrees, endeavoring to 
warm up the frozen tubes of a steam truck. He thought 
gasoline would be best, provided competent drivers could 
be had. The engine should run at a constant speed, so 
that the driver would have only to change the gears and 
guide the vehicle. 

Some interesting figures regarding the cost of opera- 
tion of a gasoline truck were given by E. B. Galleher. 
The truck was of French manufacture and similar to 
those used in the French Army. It was bought by a 
firm which had been spending $2700 a year for trucking 
and cost $2600. It weighed about 3500 pounds, had four 
speeds ahead and one reverse, two sets of brakes, and 
the gears, which were of bronze and steel, were always 
in mesh. [t had solid rubber tires 2'4 inches in diameter. 

The engine was of 15 horse-power, with four cyl- 
inders. In 18 months’ service the truck was not once in 
the repair shop, and the total repairs in that time did 
not amount to $200. It averaged 25 miles a day, carry- 
ing a load of 3 tons at a rate of 10 miles an hour and 
climbing a 10 per cent. grade with that load. The truck 
not only carried a larger load, and at a higher speed than 
a horse drawn truck, but made a saving of over $1100 a 
year in the trucking account. It was found that the 
cost of operation, including the wages of the driver, $2 a 
day, and gasoline, $1.50 a day, was about $4 a day for 
300 working days in the year, making a total of $1200 on 
that account. Depreciation was figured at 10 per cent. 
of the original cost of $2600, or $260 a year, making a 
total yearly expense of $1460 as opposed to $2700 for 
the horse trucks. 

The operation of the vehicle was so simple that any 
of the ordinary employees of the firm could run it, the 
only difficulty occurring when it was necessary to run 
it at a very slow speed, with frequent stoppages, in 
which case considerable care was necessary. 

Reference was made to the excellent showing of other 
French commercial automobiles in some recent tests, 
ene of which demonstrated a capacity of 40 ton-miles on 
a single gallon of gasoline, equal to carrying 5 tons a 
distance of 8 miles. President Shattuck remarked that 
this was twice as economical as his big gasoline touring 
car, which, with four passengers, weighs 3000 pounds 
and runs 13 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline, an efficiency of 
1914 ton-miles. 

With gasoline at 15 cents a gallon, a capacity of 40 
ton-miles means a cost of less than 4-10 cent per ton- 
mile. As horse transport has been proved from an ex- 
perience of five years with 90 two-horse trucks to cost 
from 14 to 16 cents a ton-mile, it is evident that even 
with a liberal allowance for wages, repairs and depreci- 
ation the gasoline truck is much more economical. 

There was a considerable difference of opinion re 
zarding the economy of electric trucks, one user of two 
of these vehicles for delivery purposes stating that as 
far as his experience went they were not cheaper than 
horses, while the advocates of the electric vehicles were 
equally positive in their assertions to the contrary. It 
was pointed out that in the case of electric vehicles the 
nature ef the service required has a marked effect upon 
the endurance of the vehicle, as a wagon which will run 
51 miles on a continuous trip was found to be capable of 
but 35 miles, with frequent stops. Another case was 
quoted of an owner of an electric runabout who is able 
to run it 46 miles without recharging it and have power 
left, while his wife cannot run it over 20 miles. 
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The Use of High Sulphur Fuels in 
Blast Furnaces. 


Oskar Simmersbach has, in a recent number of Stahl 
and Lisen, an article on the above subject which, al- 
though it deals entirely with European conditions, will 
probably be of interest to furnacemen in this country. 
He begins by referring to the fact that sulphur is 
not now considered nearly so formidable as formerly, 
and that furnace plants are in operation whose very 
existence is based on the use of high sulphur material, 
such as purple ore. Such materials are generally easily 
reducible, whereby the sulphur is disposed of when com- 
paratively high in the furnace, whereas when present 
in more refractory ores or in the fuel it is not driven 
off until the material arrives in front of the tuyeres, 
where it comes in direct contact with molten iron. The 
tables in this article, showing that high sulphur fuel 
ean be used under certain conditions, are results ob- 
tained by the use of anthracite with 3 to 4 per cent. 
sulphur. 

Making Foundry or Bessemer L[rons. 

In the manufacture of foundry or Bessemer irons the 
most important desulphurizing agents are lime and mag- 
nesia, which, in the presence of carbon, form sulphides. 
if alumina is present lime is the most potent; in its 
absence there is no difference. Basic silicates of alumina 
are of no use for the purpose in question, but the alka- 
line silicates, if they contain an excess of bases, are 
effective, presupposing always the presence of carbon. 
Further than this, silica cannot do the work of lime, 
although when only a small quantity of sulphur is pres- 
ent and the temperature is high the monosulphide of 
iron is broken up hy silicon. In the latter case a com- 
pound corresponding to the formula Fe,Si or Fe,Si (ac- 
cording to Wedding) is formed, and the sulphur disap- 
pears as carbon disulphide. With high sulphur fuels, 
however, the case is different, because at the first sign 
of free silica, or, in other words, of a “ sharp” slag, the 
sulphur is enabled to combine with the iron and, how- 
ever low the blast temperature, a pig is obtained with 
0.2 to 0.4 per cent. sulphur and 3 to 4 per cent. silicon. 
The fact that there is no choice the degree of 
basicity of the slag, which, on the contrary, must always 
be made as limey as possible, is what constitutes the 
chief difficulty: in the production of foundry iron with 
high sulphur fuel. Sulphur in large quantities can only 
be taken care of by lime, and sulphide of iron is more 
easily broken up thereby the higher the temperature 
and the greater the quantity of carbon present. The 
perfect combination of lime and sulphur is much facili- 
tated by having a large body of slag, a fact which, 
though quite explicable, is often insufficiently considered. 

The quantity of slag and the blast temperature have 
a certain relationship to one another, because the smaller 
the amount the higher the temperature needed to ob- 
tain the same result, whereas a lower temperature suf- 
fices for a larger amount of slag. This is shown by Nos. 
I and II of the following analyses for foundry iron 
and by Nos. VIII and IX for Bessemer: 
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Table I1.—Foundry Iron (50 Per Cent. Soft and 50 Per Cent. 
Refractory Ores). 





a ma. Tat. IV. V.  § ae 

aaa 2.00 2.35 2.16 3.35 3.50 3.68 4.01 

Cec Sk wees 0.75 O.57 O48 0.67 0.65 0.55 0.70 
[h cenwee wn 0.050 0.020 0.016 0.030 0.050 0.072 0.048 

Blast temperature,C. 640° 750° 800° 740° 725° 700° 700° 
Slag per 100 iron.. 125 123 108 125 125 125 128 
ae 84.03 32.90 33.74 34.88 88.82 39.34 36.06 

AlpOs ..... 427 651 495 5.42 7.92 669 8.52 

POD secvces 0.77 1.83 0.79 1.25 0.45 0.67 064 

Siag. { MnO ..... 0.49 0.39 0.35 0.66 0.48 O.54 O85 
ED ahaa akeus 47.98 48.72 46.81 45.07 41.00 40.82 44.41 

- ae 9.38 648 8.96 9.34 7.52 864 810 

PRD «ccs 2.21 1.68 3.11 2.29 2.48 2.33 1.48 


In any case, however, there should be more slag 
than pig iron in the furnace, the proportion being about 
125 to 100, with blast temperature of 650 to 700 de- 
grees C., and 115 to 100, with 750 to 800 degrees C. If 
the temperature sinks too low, for instance, in making 
Bessemer iron from refractory ores to 600 degrees C. 
and lower, a complete disintegration of iron sulphide 
does not take place, and the free sulphur cannot com- 
bine completely with the lime; a doubly injurious effect 
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is caused and the pig shows high sulphur, as in analyses 
Nos. XII and XIII. 


Table II.—Hematite (100 Per Cent. Refractory Ores). 


; VIII. as ae i eek Bets (ee 
(Bl wc cccee 2.50 2.10 166 1.76 1.78 1.45 1.04 
CO. UC ea eaten 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.05 0.04 0.04 
De dee ebietact 0.019 0.068 0.059 0.087 0.126 0.115 0.019 
Blast temperature,C. 790° 660° 640° 640° 580° 610° 800° 
Slag per 100 iron.. 108 122 124 122 122 1238 107 
FURR. «iw a 34.52 36.16 33.52 33.28 32.30 33.40 33.36 
| Al,Os 5.34 5.75 5.77 7.02 6.90 5.44 5.66 
ee 0.53 0.66 0.66 2.21 1.04 0.66 0.79 
Slag. {MnO ..... 0.27 0.39 0.47 0.389 0.39 023 06.31 
See. 6% vale 46.29 46.15 47.88 44.96 47.82 47.72 45.23 
PENIS i654 6ai 9.63 7.67 8.84 9.47 9.45 9.18 11.07 
| MgO" 3.05 2.84 2.25 2.09 1.80 2.30 2.38 
Furthermore, since lowering the blast temperature, 


other things being equal, means lowering the silicon, it 
is a general rule that the lower the silicon in pig the 
higher the sulphur. Nevertheless, analysis No. XIV 
shows that with a very hot and basic slag it is pos- 
sible to obtain from refractory ores an iron low both 
in silicon and sulphur. 


Making Basic Iron or Spiegeleisen. 


In making basic iron or spiegeleisen with high sul- 
phur fuel the affinity of sulphur for lime is not of so 
inuch importance as its affinity for manganese. How- 
ever, the two work together, the highly refractory sul- 
phide of calcium combining with sulphide of manganese 
to a more fusible compound, according to the formula: 

CaO + MnO + 2FeS + 2C = Fe, + CaS, MnS + 2CO. 
This, however, is subsidiary to the separation of sulphur 
by metallic manganese, according to the formula: 

Mn+FeS = MnS+ Fe. 
The latter reaction is all the more effective because sul- 
phide of manganese is soluble in molten silicates and by 
reason of its high melting point solidifies more easily 
than carburized iron. 

Metallic manganese cannot, however, exist in the 
presence of unreduced oxides of iron, so that in re 
fractory value as a desulphurizing agent is 
greatly diminished, while on the other hand, in easily 
reducible ores, the metal is soon formed and low sulphur 
pig is the result. Roasted spathic ores are particularly 
favorable in this respect, because, being in their natural 
state a chemical combination of the carbonates of iron 
and manganese, the two metals are reduced simul- 
taneously, the manganese has more.time to act and a 
low sulphur pig results. 

The temperature of the blast can be kept lower when 
making basic pig than is the case when foundry iron 
is made, as is indicated in the tables, and the remarks 
made when considering the manufacture of foundry iron 
concerning the relationship between this and the amount 
of slag hold good also for basic iron (compare analyses 
Nos. XV and XIX). 


ores its 


Table Il1I.—Basic Iron (50 Per Cent. Soft and 50 Per Cent. 
Refractory Ores). 

mY. Bie ee ave eee ee” See. 

fron CRED os wavic 3.95 3.623 2.45 2.12 2.70 2.80 2.48 
© UE edegie ways 0.023 0.020 0.038 0.077 0.053 0.059 0.0438 
Blast temperature,C, TO0° 620° 620° 660° 600° 620° 630° 
Slag per 100 iron... 114 123 123 122 128 123 128 
_ 40.88 38.94 42.15 40.06 41.82 42.04 41.22 

| Al,Os ..... 436 5.29 3.65 4.44 4.13 6.00 5.01 

RE aa sincere 0.66 1.18 1.95 1.05 0.91 1.05 1.84 

Stag. 4, MnQ ..... 5.79 4.04 7.15 4.78 6.41 7.96 6.76 
ee 38.27 40.46 36.36 42.12 36.88 33.72 36.92 

eee 7.38 7.67 7.42 6.08 650 6.50 6.19 

wee 5s-exs 2.03 1.37 2.61 156 1.94 1.22 1.380 


Comparing lime and manganese as to their efficiency 
as desulphurizers, it may be stated that when the 
amount of sulphur is large manganese is the more im- 
portant; other things being equal, a lower blast tem- 
perature is necessary to pass the sulphur into the slag 
for basie than for foundry iron, and in the former case 
a furnaceman is able to work with a less basic slag, 
facilitating the operation of the furnace.* 

The most favorable conditions for eliminating sulphur 
exist when spiegeleisen is being made, as is shown in 
Table IV; the results given therein would have been still 
better if the blast temperature had been higher than 580 
degrees C. 


* While blowing in a furnace with coke and anthracite (con- 
taining together 2%, to 3 per cent. S) the author obtained 
at the first run of metal, with a slag which could be drawn out 
into long strings. a foundry iron with 4.5 per cent. Si, 1 per 
cent. Mn and 0.05 per cent. S, by means of adding a small 
amount of manganese ore when filling the furnace. 
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Table IV.—Spicgeleisen (65 Per Cent. 
Cent. Soft Ores). 


SXIE. SUN... SAT. 

Normal. 

SEEN) "asus bina wrod ads w dow ew ae eck see 26.45. 27.70 Z2i.20 
RE io he ca loh eo audi 0.009 0.013 0.021 
Blast temperature, C....... évvaeeeun 630 640 80 
Slag per 100 iron......... j ies 6 ee 119 115 
SiO. 2°79 34.02 35.48 

Alfie cx« ia ean ; . £20 Tee 14.70 

UR es ode to ach ce 131 0.53 1.17 
Slag..{ Mno 18.13 21.19 11.94 
CaO 96.68 25.286 27.65 

cas . 9.80 8.53 8.91 

So ere $.09 2.67 2.29 


High sulpnur fuel (averaging 4 per cent. 8.) should 
therefore be used in the manufacture of spiegeleisen; if 
suitable ore is not to be had the manufacture of basic 
open hearth iron comes next in line, as this latter can 
stand a varying and even a high percentage of silicon. 
Only in the last resort should foundry iron be 
especially if 


made, 


reduc ible, because one 


low 


the eres are easily 


obtains silicon in the pig even at a temperature. 


This fact is important, since the gases are very rich in 


CO, by reason of the large amount of limestone used, 
and it is difficult to properly heat the stoves 
The hight of the furnace is naturally limited, because 
the quality of the iron would vary too much with a 
large furnace. Of spiegeleisen the production can be 
50 tons; of foundry, 100 tons, and of basie iron, 150 tons. 
——>— 


Launch of United States Cruiser «« Chattanooga.” 


The cruiser “ Chattanooga” for the United States 
Navy was launched on Saturday at the shipyards of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, at Elizabethport, 
N. J. The named by the daughter of the 
Mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn. The “ Chattanooga” is a 
sheathed steel protected cruiser. Her length over all is 
308 feet 6 inches and 292 feet on the load water line. 
Her extreme breadth is 44 feet, draft 15 feet 9 inches and 
displacement 5200 tons. 

a deep cofferdam is built completely around the ship in 
the region of the water line. The cofferdam is filled with 
corn pith cellulose for the protection of the ship. There 
is a cellular double bottom the full length of the ship, 
and ten complete transverse water tight bulkheads ex- 
tending above the water line. The pilot house and chart 
house are built of bronze and the water tight doors are 
operated from a central station. 

The armament of the * Chattanoog: consists of ten 
5-inch quick firing guns in the main battery, one each 
being located at the ends of the vessel on the main deck 
and four on each broadside of the gun deck. The sec- 
ondary battery consists @f eight six-pounder rapid fire 
guns, two one-pounders, with four machine guns and one 
field gun for ianding purposes. The 5-inch guns of the 
broadside battery of the “ Chattanooga” are protected 
by nickel steel plating 114 inches in thickness. There 
are two powerful searchlights on the flying bridge and 
the vessel is to have a wireless telegraphy equipment. 
Her bunkers can carry 700 tons of coal and at 10 knots 
her cruising radius will be over 5000 knots. 


vessel was 


There are four steel decks and 


” 





Smelters Win a Customs Case. 





Judge Archbald, in the United States Circuit Court at 
Trenton, N. J., on March 3, rendered a decision in favor 
of the Guggenheim Smelting Company in their appeal 
from the decision of the Board of 
and the Collector of the Port of Perth Amboy. The 
case involved a large amount of customs dues. The 
decision hinged on the proper construction in the twenty- 
ninth section of the Dingley tariff act. That section, in 
order to encourage manufacturing in this country, pro- 


General Appraisers 


vides that crude metal imported into this country for 
purposes of refining and 
article should be received free of duty. The 
ment contended that the company bound to ex 
port a quantity of refined metal 
the cruue metal 
deal of discussion as to how 
was wasted through the process of 
Archbald, decided that the 
trarily fixed 90 per cent. of the metal as the 
amount of refinea metal that would have to be exported, 
and that no duty could be charged upon the remaining 
10 per cent. of the crude 
was waste. 


refined 
Govern- 


the exporting of the 


were 
equivalent in weight to 
imported. The case good 
the crude metal 
Judge 


arbi 


involved a 
much of 
refining. 

Dingley act 
crude 


however, 


metal, most if not all of which 
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The Cross [lolding Apparatus. i 

The molding apparatus designed by 

Burnham, Pa., 
travel trucks. 


Edwin Cross of t 
cireular track, 4 
Those trucks are formed with 


consists of a upon which 
a platform 
per- 


instance, at 


upon which the several operations of molding are 
For 


C the match plate with the pattern and flask on it is 


formed as they move around the cirele. 


shown. At D the first molder puts on the facing sand 


and at E the flask is filled with sand. At F the ramming 
boards are placed on, and then the truck goes to the 
rammers at A, where the flask is rammed. At B the bot- 
tom plate is bolted or clamped and then the crane at this 
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Plan and Elevation. 


THE CROSS MOLDING APPARATUS 


point lifts off the flask and puts back the match 
on the truck, which is pushed to C, where the operations 
are commenced again. This method provides a certain 
definite task for each man, at which he becomes expert “4 
and keeps the machine in constant use. 

——_— 

asked the 


have 
station 


Steel 


The L: 
Weather Bureau to 


ickawanna Company 


establish a signal at their 


plant at Stony Point and have received assurances that 
the request will be granted, owing to the large lake traf 
fic the company will irry on in the transportation of 


ore, &¢., and their immense investment along the ce 
shore. A steel tower for the display of signals wv " ; 
erected at southern end of the new breakwater an@ ‘ 
connected by telephone with the Buffalo office of the 
Weather Bureau. The Stee! Company will supply may 
to care for and operate the signal station. 

’resent plans contemplate the erection of six 2)-ton Me 





open hearth furnaces for the Talbot continuous pre 
at the Seneca works of the Lackawanna Steel Company 
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Management in Ihdustrial Com- 
petition.* 





BY H. H. CAMPBELL, STEELTON, PA. 


It is a common thing in America to smile over the non- 
Prosressiveness of our foreign friends and to congratu- 
late ourselves that we are not as other men. There are 
many people here who believe that foreign engineers 
are hot quite up to our Standard, and that we are espe- 
cially commissioned by Providence to illuminate the 
whole world with our spare energy. I will take away 
no glory from my fellow countrymen. They need no 
spokesman, and they will be sure to get all that is due 
them, as the progressiveness of American metallurgists 
and engineers is wel] known in foreign lands: but it is 
well to remember that there is one vital difference be- 
tween metallurgy abroad and metallurgy here. The di- 
rect Management of a steel works in America has prac- 
tically its own way. If a mill is out of date and a new 
System of rolling or manipulation is needed, it does not 
take long to get authority to make the change. It is 
called extraordinary repairs, it is called improvement, 
or it is not mentioned at all. The directors leave much 
to the management; they feel that they pay men to at- 
tend to the operation of the works, and constant improve- 
ments are looked upon as necessary and inevitable. As 
for the stockholders, they are not considered, for a stock- 
holder in America is not supposed to rise in meeting 
and question the Wisdom of spending any reasonable 
sum upou improvement and then find out whether the 
improvement is paying for itself. 

In England, especially, the very reverse is the case. 
The stock of many of the older steel works is very wide- 
ly distributed. and large numbers of shareholders do not 
know anything about improvements and do not care. 
They want their dividends, and if any money is taken 
from profits and spent on new machinery, it must be 
fully explained why this was done, and it must be 
shown that this expenditure has been justified by results. 
If American managers had to go through such an in- 
quisition whenever they proposed an improvement, and 
if, on the other hand, they could Satisfy the shareholders 
by inventing nothing, it is possible they would lead a 
less strenuous life. 

The English manager has also to contend against 
very strong labor organizations, their ignorant and tyr 
ranical control being a hopeless bar to the progress of 
English industries. There was a time when such go- 
cieties regulated affairs in many American steel works, 
but it was soon discovered that progress and labor organ- 
izations do not sail in the same boat. This has lately 
been discovered in England, but it is not easy to fight 
against established customs. In the summer of 1899 
I visited the Cleveland district of England. Everything 
indicated prosperity in the iron trade, and new work 
was under way that would add to the output and general 
business of the place. The firm in charge of this new 
plant stated that their boiler makers and riveters would 
Work only three days in the week. Their wages had 
been advanced to offer extra inducements, but this did 
not help matters in the least, for by working hard and 
well during Thursday, Friday and Saturday these rivet- 
ers Were able to earn over $7 per day, or $22 in the week. 
When work ceased on Saturday evening a drunken ¢ca- 
rouse began, which lasted until Wednesday night. In a 
short walk through the Streets of Middlesbrough on 
Monday forenoon J found at least a dozen men lying 
drunk upon the sidewalk—a condition which cannot be 
paralleled in any American city. It is impossible to re- 
form this state of affairs, since the unions *control the 
entire situation and do hot consider any offense of this 
Kind as ground for a discharge, and a strike would fol- 
low any attempt to interfere with the God-given right to 
set drunk once a week. 

In England there is a tendency to have the manage- 
ment of an enterprise descend from father to son, and 
this transference of power is often gradual, the son 

* Extract from Chapter XXI of Campbell's “The Manufac- 
ture and Properties of Ir n and Steel,” published by the Engi- 
veering and Mining Journal. 
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being, perhaps, the assistant of his father for many 
years. It is evident that such a System tends to con- 
servatism and the perpetuation of old conditions. This 
tency is, of course, accentuated by the general senti- 
ment of the country to know the opinions of older men 
and accept their decision as final. In America we bow 
to the decision, but we reserve the right to differ. 

Thus we have proved why, in many respects, our 
friends across the water do noj keep pace with us in 
the race: but it remains to explain why, in many re- 
Spects, they are ahead. It is not necessary to discuss 
the development of the Bessemer and open hearth proe- 
esses, because when these methods came to light the 
iron industry in America was a small affair compared 
with the old established plants of Europe; but in the 
manufacture of coke, for instance, Germany has been 
using the retort oven for 20 years, while America has 
just discovered its existence. England was very slow 
in adopting it, owing to the opposition of venerable au- 
thority, but our country is the most behindhand in ae- 
cepting the benefits of the invention. 

In the matter of as engines driven by blast furnace 
gas the Continent has completely distanced us. En- 
gines have been operating successfully in France and 
Germany for four years, while long before this Riley, at 
Glasgow, in Scotland. put in operation an engine built 
by Thwaite, which has been running since 1895. Im- 
mense machine shops all over the Continent are busy 
turning out engines whose aggregate horse-power runs 
into many thousands. whereas in America nothing of 
any consequence has been done in this direction. Much 
of this forwardness in so using blast furnace gas arose 
from the fact that gas engines driven by illuminating 
and producer gas have been used much more extensive- 
ly abroad. The visitor to any English city is struck with 
the puffing of these engines in the lumber yards and 
the cellars of numberless workshops, while in America 
this economical motor is little known. 

In another respect the European works are ahead of 
American, and that is in the use of the unfired soaking 
pit. This practice is almost universal on the Continent 
and is common in England, while in America it has been 
a failure. This may be due to the fact that the rail 
Steel here is much harder than abroad, for I found by 
inquiries in many different works that the unfired pit 
was not as successful with higher carbons. Moreover, 
in America it is the rule that nothing must interfere 
with the regular sequence of operations, and that if any- 
thing happens to the rolls, nething else shall be behind- 
hand When they are ready. It is evident that a gas 
fired furnace is more thoroughly under contro] and 
capable of holding ingots ready than one which has no 
supply of heat. The unfired pit is simply one example 
of a very important truth, which may be stated thus: 
A method, or device, or improvement, which is voted 
a success in Europe, will oftentimes be voted a failure 
In America if it gives the same results. In other words. 
we will not bestow upon it as much intelligent eare as 
our German friends, and will not consent to the delays 
and interruptions which they regard as of little im- 
portance. This statement may be questioned by some 
persons, but there are many engineers of prominence 
and of experience who will agree with me in this broad 
Statement. 

America has developed along its own lines, but the 
lines on which England and Germany have worked have 
not been as capable of rapid development. In the Besse- 
mer process England has faced a continually lessening 
ore supply, decreasing both in quantity and quality, and 
increasing in price. Immense progress could hardly be 
expected under such circumstances, Germany has had 
to adopt the basic vessel] almost exclusively, and has 
been much more successful with it than any works in 
America. In rolling mills, our friends across the ocean 
have used generally the two-high reversing mill, and it 
is quite evident: that the possibilities of expansion in 
amount of product with this System are less than with 
the three-high train. 

This one item, the capacity of expansion, is the great 
dividing line Separating European and American prac- 
tice, and the reasons for the difference are not thorough- 
ly appreciated, Taking the case of railroads for an 1llus- 
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tration, we have on this side of the water a new coun- 
try. rhe lines that form a network in the older half 
have been built and equipped within the memory of 
young men. There were no old and obsolete patterns to 
copy. The new roads began with apparatus which to 
a greater or less extent was standard as far as America 
was concerned, The style of rail was practically uni- 
form with all roads, ‘and the amounts ordered by many 
railroads were enormous. One railroad would order 
50,000 and another 60.000 tons for delivery in one sea- 
son, and all rails were So nearly alike that it usually 
sufticed to change one set of rolls to go from one order 
to another. The differences in sections that did exist 
arose from a desire of the railroad engineer to experi- 
ment and get a better rail, although this sometimes re- 
solved itself down to an egotistical desire to have his 
name associated with a particular design. This latter 
state of affairs in America seldom produces the kind of 
glory desired, and within the last few years a concerted 
action on the part of the steel manufacturers and en- 
gineers has resulted in the general acceptance of one 
set of standard sections. 

In England the conservatism and importance of the 
railroad engineers render such standardizing ayfparent- 
ly impossible. Not only that, but the use of chairs and 
their associated paraphernalia makes a change very eX- 
pensive, while the much smaller mileage of their lines, 
due to geographical limitations, makes it impossible to 
have a very large order either for replacals or new track. 

In America it is now possible to keep in stock 
the fish plates for the standard American Society sec- 
tions. The rolls do not have to be put in for a few tons 
and taken out and put away for a year. The railroad 
engineer may think this matter of roll changes is no con- 
cern of his, but it is his concern, and his railroad must 
pay the hill in the end. and if the English railroads 
would unite on certain standard sections of rails and 
joints and abolish and forget certain details of inspec- 
tion and testing that have come down from the dark 
ages and are perpetuated by the red tape of boards of 
trade, they would get their material at a much lower 
price, they would get it in half the time, and it would be 
just as good. The responsibility for these conditions, 
however, does not fall upon the English steel works. 
They have had to meet certain business demands, and 
they and the railroads are prevented from making any 
changes by the regulations of the Board of Trade, this 
latter institution being practically a Government com- 
mission whose hands are tied by Parliamentary legisla- 
tion. All experienee proves that progress is either slow 
or impossible when a legislative body has to be moved. 

It is also to be borne in mind that England cannot 
extend her domain as the United States has extended, 
and that the increase in the cost of raw materials seems 
to put a limit upon future possibilities. Under these 
circumstances it would have been of doubtful expedi- 
ency to build a counterpart of one of our immense Amer- 
ican mills, for the total production of steel rails in all 
England is only about 800,000 tons a year, while in Amer 
ica a capacity of 600,000 tons is considered about right 
for one mill. England has, therefore, clung to the two- 
high reversing mill. which for smaller products has 
certain advantages. In the first place, it is much better 
adapted for rolling directly from the ingot, for with a 
reversing mill the bar can be backed out if there is a 
tendency to split. It also renders it easier to roll many 
different sections on one mill in steady operation, in- 
stead of having several mills, each adapted only to its 
own specialty, and it is also easier to make certain dif- 
ficult sections on a two-high mill on account of the abil- 
ity to vary the speed ‘ 

In making the usual sections of structural material 
and railway splices, it is the custom 11 America to cut 
the ingot into several blooms or billets and reheat these 
for finishing, this being done in order that the bloom 
or billet mill shall run steadily at its maximum eapacity. 
In Europe little thought is given to this argument. The 
question everywhere heard is this: ‘* What could we do 
with all the steel if we should run continuously?” It 
is therefore much more common abroad than in this 
country to roll many different sections in one reversing 
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will, the stuff being finished in one heat from the ingot, 
the finished bar being very long, in one mill a 2-inch 
square billet is finished 475 feet long and a 3 x 3 inch 
angle 425 feet. Oftentimes the finishing is done on @& 
different mill, and frequently the finishing mill is three- 
high, the blooms being cut up and transferred without 
reheating. 

The Germans use many three-high trains for finish- 
ing, and these are often of large size and are run fast. 
In more than one place 15-inch beams are rolled directly 
from the ingot without cropping the ends and without 
reheating, the work being done by hooks and tongs with- 
out any machinery except a steam cylinder to raise the 
swinging support of the hooks used to catch the piece. 
Such a lifting motion is necessary when the rolls are 
=) inches in diameter and the mill runs 110 to 120 revolu- 
tions. I have seen a mill of this size and speed handling 
inch blooms weighing about 1200 pounds, and few 
American workmen would care to work as fast and as 
hard as these hookers although American workmen 
would have smiled at the idea of a man being able to 
do anything when wearing wooden shoes. In rolling 
beams by hand in a train of that size an army of men 
is required, and the averase visitor can hardiy under- 
stand why some simple labor saving devices are not 
introduced. It is related of an American at a German 
works that he offered to spend a certain reasonable sum 
in machinery and save so many dollars every month. 
The manager answered by showing him the cost sheets 
and proved that the total expenses for labor in the mill 
did not equal what he prop sed to save. Such an answer, 
however, cannot possibly be true of all places where 
labor is thrown away. In one of the famous steel works 
of the world are two blooming mills, three-high, and 
exactly alike, turning out a combined product of 10,000 
tons per month. In America one such mill would take 
eare of from 40,000 to 60,000 tons per month, and two 
men on each turn would operate it, while in this place 
it took 14 men on each mill. The fundamental differ- 
ence was that the table rollers were not driven, and it 
would be safe to say that the introduction of machinery 
to drive those rollers would have paid back the money 
every three months, to speak moderately. 

It will not do, however, to suppose that the manage- 
ment was entirely contented with this condition. On 
the contrary, plans were drawn for an entirely new 
works, which involved immense expenditures of money, 
and it seemed to be the aecepted law, not only at this 
particular works, but elsewhere, that an old plant should 
not be improved when a new one was contemplated. 
The reasons for this are, of course, self evident, and 
must have force everywhere; but in America such im- 
provements do go on constantly even under exactly 
those conditions, because W ith our high priced labor and 
almost unlimited demand for steel it is often easy to 
pay for new apparatus in a year, while in Germany, 
with cheap labor and a much smaller product, it would 
take a much longer time. At another works, in an ther 
district, there were four mills under one roof, the puild- 
ing being large enough to cover all the room necessary 
for handling and shipping the product of all the mills, 
making it: one of the largest buildings in the world. The 
total output of these four mills was about 400 tons each 
®4 hours. In America the same outlay would be ex- 
pected to produce from five to ten times that amount. 

This condition, however, is not universal, and the 
American visitor will find other plants more to his 
mind. It is impossible to obtain the same output from 
a basie converter that can be obtained from an acid 
lined vessel, as the addition of the basic materials, the 
ereater amount of oxidation to accomplish and the much 
creater wear of the linings render it out of the question. 
Nevertheless there are several German works, among 
which may be mentioned Rothe-Erde, Phoenix, Hoesch 
and Hoerde, which can make from 32,000 to 35,000 tons 
of steel per month from a plant of three basie converters, 
ranging from 11 to 18 tons capacity, and there is no 
need to say that this cannot he done without an all 
sufficient supply of * push.” 

The diversity of preduct in a German mill and the 
intermittent work arise oftentimes from the universal 
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control by syndicates of all the items ef production, and 
ther is no incentive to rush out a heavy tonnage for a 
week and then shut down with an empty order book; 
but it would seem diflicult to ever get a mill up to its 
maximum output and efficiency with workmen who wear 
wooden shoes. It would be good business to pay for a 
leather outfit simply for the moral effect. 

Much of the difference between the two sides of the 
Atlantic is due to the fact that no spirit of rivalry has 
even entered into European steel works. Men do not 
go from one place to another; they do not brag of out- 
puts; they do not challenge every one to enter the race. 
It is beyond question that many of the great advances 
that America has made have been due almost wholly 
to vainglory and a simple desire to “ beat all creation.” 
Another factor was the desire to increase outputs when 
the mdrgin of profits justified the most lavish expendi- 
ture, and it is doubtful if in every case it was foreseen 
that these outlays would result in such a great decrease 
in the operating cost per ton. In foreign countries this 
argument of beating a competitor has absolutely no 
place. In one of the old works in Germany there are 
blast furnaces in operation which are only 48 feet high, 
but as they are running on a fuel consumption of from 
1790 to 1840 pounds of coke per 2240 pounds of iron the 
management sees no possible justification for destroying 
the existing plant and starting in on a new construction 
involving immense expenditures. The facts that the fur- 
naces are out of date, that they are slow, that they are 
curiosities, have no bearing on the matter at all, and 
are not considered for a moment. In our country we 
might keep such furnaces if we had no money to build 
others, but we would apologize for them; we would say 
they were not worth looking at; but in Germany this 
sentiment is entirely unknown. It is open to debate 
whether a little of' the foreign spirit would not be as 
valuable an acquisition for the American as a little 
American spirit is valuable for the European. 

In America we enter contests from the time that we 
are born, and we always play to win. Europe does not 
know this feeling, and she will not make 2000 tons of 
rails in a day from one rail mill until she requires it. 
She has engineers who are as bright and smart as any 
in America; they are as progressive as any of our na- 
tion; they are working along many lines; they are in- 
troducing many labor saving devices: they are building 
mammoth mills and great machine shops; they are not 
narrow; they are copying America where America is 
good; they are filling their machine shops with American 
tools, and they are taking a fresh start. In Austria a 
great transformation scene is in progress. A syndicate 
controlling most of the iron and steel works of the king- 
dom is dismantling and abandoning most of them and 
concentrating the work into a few plants, which are 
being reconstructed and rebuilt with a thoroughness 
that we egotistically think is American. In Germany in- 
dividual works are doing and have done the same thing, 
but in Europe these improvements are not always an- 
nounced to the world with a flourish of trumpets. 

There is a district in Germany which is said to pos- 
Sess financial advantages over any other, and the ques- 
tion is naturally suggested why the works at that place 
do not expand and monopolize the business. There are 
two answers, each of which is deemed sufficient in Ger- 
many. First, it would be difficult to get the necessary 
labor to move to a new place. Second, there is no in- 
ducement for the stockholders to spend money, as they 
are quite satisfied with dividends at the rate of 75 per 
cent., and there is no use of exhausting ore to pay divi- 
dends to new capital. These two reasons are equally in- 
comprehensible to Americans; they represent the differ- 
ence between Europe and America. Each land has much 
to give to the other. Perhaps we can teach them how 
to work, but they can teach us how to save up just a 
little of our surplus energy and use it in enjoying the 
fruits of labor. 

> 

One of the great improvements to the Homestead 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Company rarely referred to 
is the great hydraulic forging press’ which the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company are now building. It will be of 
the same power as the great press at Bethlehem. 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Activity in Exploratory Work. 


DututH. MINN., Mareh 7, 1903.—The increase In ex- 


ploratory work on the Minnesota ranges is a m irvelous 
wnatter. It is scarcely realized by even those that are In- 
timafely connected with it. It seems that as eppor- 
tunities for exploration grow more and more limited the 
work increases in volume and intensity. It certainly I- 
creases in thoroughness and accuracy, as well as in cost, 
The price of the best black diamonds, the only quality 
available for use in this region of hard and sever: drill- 
ing, is steadily rising and is now $60 per karat. During 
the South African War it dropped off, on account of the 
lessened demand for stones from that important district, 
to about $40 to $42, but has been rising since then with- 
out a break. A single set of good stones, used for one 
bit, may now cost from $1500 to $2000, making the equip- 
ment for drilling a very expensive affair. One contract- 
ing firm in this district is carrying a stock of stones 
worth not less than $70,000. The maintenance of an out- 
fit of diamonds is a pretty costly item, when the constant 
wear, the occasional breakage and the not jnfrequent 
loss of an entire bit in some deep hole, where recovery 
is impossible, are considered. There are many costly 
bits or single stones buried hundreds of feet underzround 
in this district, utterly beyond reach. One drill contract- 
ing firm in this district have just given an order at one 
time for four large diamond drills and 12 churn drills, in- 
creasing the number of their machines to considerably 
more than 100. Another firm have been buying an average 
of at least one of the heaviest diamond drill machines per 
month for the past two years in addition to many less 
expensive machines. Neither of these firms is taking 
half the work offered, and there are probably © score 
of smaller interests operating drills on their own ac- 
counts and for their own explorations. With the advent 
of spring and the increase of interest in some reputed 
new fields the number of these individual operations will 
materially increase. There are probably not less than 
270 drills working on the Mesaba and Vermillion ranges 
at this time. Probably 100 feet per month will be a fair 
average for not too hard ground for each engine, and the 
contract cost of this varies from $3 to $6 per foot, accord- 
ing to the character of the drilling. Not less than 800 
men are engaged in this work. 


Early Opening of Navigation Expected. 


Last year the first ships of the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company left winter quarters in Duluth to load ore at 
neighboring docks on March 29. This was the earliest’ 
opening on record. It looks very much as though that 
experience was to be duplicated this season. Ships of 
the first class owned by this company—that is, steam 
vessels of the type of the “‘ Morse,” “ Gates,” “Harvard,” 
&e., carrying from 6000 to 7500 gross tons—are nearly 
ready to move, and there is almost no obstacle in their 
way. There is ice in the harbors and connecting chan- 
nels, but this is thin and will go quickly, and there is no 
ice in the open lakes. Lake Superior is entirely free. 
Ore hauling by upper lake roads will begin in a small 
way this month, if the weather permits. With an open- 
ing a month earlier than usually figured the capacity of 
the lake fleet is increased about 12% per cent., a very 
important fact in connection with the contemplated 30,- 
000,000-ton movement. Ships of the second class belong- 
ing to the Pittsburgh Steamship Company are now be- 
ing outfitted, and will be ready in about a month. After 
a trip of the big steamers the barges will be brought 
into service, and the season will be in full swing. There 
is little in prospect now from American ports but ore and 
coal; the grain movement probably will be light on the 
present crop. But grain has lost the significance as a 
determining factor in the lake freight situation that it 
held up to a short time ago. The ore movement prepon- 
derates so overwhelmingly that nothing else counts. 
Lumber, which will be in larger tonnage this year than 
ever before, is carried by a class of vessels that is dis- 
tinct and cuts into ore but slightly. Duluth and en- 
virons last year shipped to lower lakes, by the way, 
about 400,000,000 feet of lumber, the largest amount by 
far ever sent from any port, but less than the same dis- 
trict will ship this season. Coal will be shipped west in 
greater volume than before, but iron ore will form at 
least 75 per cent. of the traffic of Lake Superior. 
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Dock Improvements. 

Dock improvements under way and decided upon by 
the Steel Corporation and others will make it possible 
to handle the season of 1904 not less than 20,000,000 
cross tons from the head of the lake, should so much be 
required and should dispatch be rapid, so that upper 
lake dock facilities are ready for a number of years 
without further betterments. No. 3 Dock of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road will be extended 1180 feet to a 
total length of 2330. It is one of the highest docks on 
the lakes, with a hight of 67.5 feet. It will have capacity 
for 80,000 gross tons storage. The new Great Northern 
dock will be ready in June next. It will be 73 feet above 
water to the deck on which trains will move. Improve- 
ments to the Duluth & Iron Range dock consist of re- 
pairs only and the extension of Dock No. 3. 

The United States Steel Corporation are erecting two 
very large ore crushing plants at shipping ports, one at 
Two Harbors and the other at Escanaba. Both will be 
in readiness this summer, and both will crush ore that 
has in the past been handled at the mines, 

Active work in lifting the Penobscot pumping plant, 
noted in this correspondence some weeks ago, is now 
begun. The Minnesota Iron Company have gathered at 
the mine a very complete equipment and crews under 
their best master mechanics, so that the work, once be- 
gun, shall not be interrupted a moment. It is consider- 
able of a task, calling for the highest skill and the 
promptest work, to take out these pumps. The plant 
will be placed on the Menominee range. These pumps 
are 310 feet down, and have been hoisting 4500 gallons 
of water per minute. 


Death of Samuel Peck. 


Samuel Peck, one of the old and well-known settlers 
of the Marquette district, is dead at his home in Florida. 
Mr. Peck was a link between the present feverish activ- 
ity in the iron regions and the commencement, for he 
was the first man to ship ore regularly from Lake Su- 
perior. It was in 1855 that the old “plank road” was 
built by Mr. Peck, running from the Jackson mine at 
Negaunee to the lake at Marquette, and over this ship- 
ments were then commenced. S. L. Barney, still a 
dweller at Marquette, shipped the first cargoes from the 
region. In the winter of 1850-51 3000 tons of ore were 
quarried from the Jackson pit and hauled on sleighs to 
Marquette. Most of this ore was sent down lakes in the 
summer of 1851. Nothing more was done until Mr. Peck 
had completed his plank road and commenced hauling 
ore down in 1855. This was the year of the completion 
of the original Sault Canal. The first ore was taken 
from the Jackson pit in 1846, and smelted in a small 
bloomery a few miles distant. For the ten-year period 
ending with 1860, and including these first shipments, the 
total lake ore sent out was 178,676 tons, a small product 
to-day for a single little mine. 


Improvements at Mines. 


At the Republic mine, Marquette range, they are to 
replace most of the machinery plant with new and more 
modern equipment. Included in this will be new steam 
hoisting plants, new water power for compressors, new 
and larger compressor plants, remodeled shafts and a 
concentration of work by the abandonment of shafts and 
a rearrangement of surface equipment. 

The new deep shaft at Savoy mine has been com- 
pleted and is being tested, with its 165-foot steel head 
frame. The new steel lined shaft at Pioneer is bottomed 
and connections will be made with the work 
ings in about six weeks. The new big shaft at Zenith 
is going down very fast and is now 225 feet deep. The 
Savoy’s duplicate at Sibley is going down steadily, 
though not pushed. All these are at Ely, on the Vermil 
lion range, and average little more than 14 mile apart, an 
interesting indication of what is below them all 
D. E. W 

_ 

At the meeting of the National Association of Blast 
Furnace Workers, held in Youngstown, Ohio. recently, 
action was taken looking to the placing of the blast fur 
nace workers in the Ironton and Columbus, Ohio. dis- 
tricts on a basis with the craft in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valley and Buffalo districts. It is claimed 
that the blast furnace workers at Columbus and Ironton 
are paid lower wages than in other districts. 
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P. C. Goble. 


Palmer C. Goble, head of the Chicago sales depart 
ment of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, died sud- 


denly at his residence in Chicago, on Monday, March 2, 
aged 63 years. Mr. Goble, who for 24 years had been 
connected with the Jones & Laughlin Company s at 
his desk as usual in the morning, but about 1 p. m. went 


home, where he died late in the afternoon, h le 
being due to neuralgia of the heart. 

Mr. Goble was a native of Michigan, having been 
born at Monroe September 18, 1839. His boyhood days 
were spent in Ohio, where he received a libera! eduea 
tion. He removed to Chicago in 1854 and ent: the 
employ of H. W. 


} 


Some years later he was one of the organizers of the 


Austin, dealer in heavy ha 


firm of Kirk, Goble & Mendson, heavy hardware mer- 
chants. Later the business of this firm was merged 
with that of Kelly, Maus & Co. In 1879 Mr. G e be 





‘ 
P. C. GOBLE. 
came connected with Jones & Laughlins and has since 
been continuously with that firm. Few men possess a 
more thorough knowledge of the details of the iron and 
steel trade than he had acquired during his e ex- 
perience. This special knowledge was constant being 
drawn upon in the management of his important de- 
partment and was imparted with an unfailing ceurtesy 
which won the lasting friendship of all with whom he 
came in contact. He is survived by his widow, two sons 


and four daughters. 


snail 

The statement is made that in Massachusetts last year 
four times as many passengers were carried by ectric 
ears as on the steam roads. Of course that was due 
chiefly to the dense city traffic, but still the city, street 
car systems were pretty complete seven years ago. The 
trolley passenger business, however, has doubt sine 
that time, while the steam passenger business is 
tually declined. The electric mileage of the Stat is 
creased by from 9 to 18 per cent. every year s 1QO4 
In 1901 the increase was 242.7 miles. In the s 
the length of steam Ss was reduced by 1.39 

The February fire loss of the United States Can 
ada, as estimated by the New York Journal of ¢ ee 
shows a total of $16,090,S00, making a total for t pres 


"yy 


ent year of $29,257,000, as against $36,000,000 mr the 
first two months of 1902, and $30,566,000 for t! rre 
sponding period of 1901. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets and the State of Trade. 

A more cheerful feeling 
has prevailed this week, owing in no small degree to re- 
ports from the northeast coast that large American 
orders have been received for early shipment. The up- 


LONDON, February 28. 1905. 


ward jump of Glasgow warrants, with the correlative 
increase in Middlesbrough prices, was very gratifying 
to pig iron makers. The buyers who have been holding 
off with such skillful pertinacity promptly began to 
buy and to cover future requirements, when they saw 
that the market was hardening. Smelters generally are 
more hopeful in consequence and have been less inclined 
to press for sales. I think, however, that this feeling 
is quite transitory. That the general situation is not 
good is evidenced by a letter written by one in the trade, 
from which I quote in part. This gentleman says: 

‘In view of the continued serious depression in this 
industry, caused principally, there is little doubt, by the 
tactics of the buyers, who are holding back business in 
a bold attempt to rule prices to their own satisfaction, 
and who are aided by the desperate efforts of some of 
the larger iron makers to keep their works going even 
though it be at a known big loss, is it not opportune at 
ghe present moment to ask the trade generally to con- 
sider the advisability of forming district associations 
with a view to checking the appalling drop in prices and 
to co-operate in obtaining fair value for their goods?” 

The week’s prices have hardened. Scotch warrants 
which last week were 53 shillings 9 pence are this week 
o7 shillings 3 pence, while Middlesbrough has gone up 
trom 47 shillings 8 pence to 51 shillings 2 pence. Hema 
tite west coast warrants also advanced from 58 shillings 
6 pence to 60 shillings 3 pence. Other prices are as fol- 
lows: . 

Pig Iron: Seotch, 57 shillings 3 pence; Middlesbrough. 5! 
shillings 2 pence: hematite (W. C.), 60 shillings 3 pence. Forge 


qualiti Staffordshire cinder, 49 shillings: part-mine, 49 to 51 
shillings; all-mine, 


57 shillings 6 pence to 67 shillings 6 pence. 
best ditto, 80 to 85 shillings: cold blast, 95 to 100 shillings 
Northamptonshire, 48 to 50 shillings: Derbyshire, 50 to 51 shil 
lings: North Staffordshire, 51 to 52 shillings: 


c 2 Lineolnshire, 53 
shillings 1 penny. 


Publie stores stocks, February 26 Tons 
Connal’s, at Glasgow........... rr ‘ ih inion ep atte egret 20,771 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, hematite . 1.300 


Wednesday, February 25: 
Hematite, West Coast oe ek a 
Connai’s, at Middlesbrough 

Tuesday, February 24 


22.503 


131,610 


Hematite. West Coast . ; . ‘ : 22.503 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough 131.243 

Finished Iron: Marked bars. £8 10s common unmarked 
bar £6 Ss. to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s 
angles, £6 10s. to £7; sheets, singles, £7 7s. 6d. to £7 12s. 6d 
di es, £7 10s. to £7 15s.; trebles, £8 2s. 6d. to £8 7s. 6d 
galvanized corrugated sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 2s. 6d. to 
£11 7s. 6d.; hoop iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; nail, rod and rivet 
iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.: gas strip, £6 15s. to £6 17s. 6d 

S/cel: Bessemer billets, £4 12s. 6d. to £4 17s. 6d.: Siemens 
billets, £4 15s. to £5: mild steel bars, £6 10s. to £7: steel plates 
€6 Hs » £6 15s. : steel girders, £6 to £6 5s steel angles, €5 15s. 


Agents of Belgian and German firms in the Midlands 
this week stated that they were completely off the mar- 
ket. The difficulties of galvanizers are increasing by 
the continued stringency of spelter (G.O.B. £21 12s. 64d.). 
he increase has forced them to demand more for sheets, 
but consumers are not disposed to follow, and business 
is in conquence quiet. The only change that I observe 
in the steel trade is that Scotch makers have raised their 


quotations for ship plates 2 shillings 6 pence per ton. 
Some producers are now firm in their price at £5 15s. 
per ton, less 5 per cent., but others might accept £5 13s. 
9d rhis slight improvement is due of course to the 
higher price being asked by pig iron makers for hema- 
tite \ngles are still £5 7s. 6d. per ton, less 5 per cent., 
and boiler plates <6 5s. to £6 10s. 


Copper continues its upward career, the price at the 
present moment being kept up by the encouraging char- 
of reports as to the consumptive demand. 


The Tin Market. 
More than usual interest at the bresent moment cen- 
ters around the tin market. 


Your readers are doubtless 
aware that a sharp advance has taken place during the 
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last few months. The leading interests, who were for- 
merly bears, have now changed their tack. The ques- 
tion is, why is this? A general survey of the trade 
leads to the conclusion that on the whole consumption 
is fully equal to, if it does not actually exceed, the 
supply. The increased use of antifriction metal, the 
increasing demand in American tin plate quarters, the 
increased use of solder of all sorts, in addition to the 
ordinary trade demand, indicate that the price may 
continue firm for some time to come. 

It is the statistical position which is so puzzling, but 
even available statistics point to the world’s consump- 
tive demand materially growing in excess of current 
supplies, and an encroachment upon reserve stocks is 
in the highest degree likely. The consumptive  pur- 
chases in 1902 statistically at least outstripped supplies 
by 2000 tons. Since the termination of the great strike 
America has proved an exceptionally good customer, and 
the bulk of arrivals in London during the last six weeks 
have been shipped across the Atlantic without delay. 
The stock in warehouse here fell below 4000 tons by 
the end of January. In addition several large buying 
orders given out on the London market have been 
shipped to the United States direct from the Straits. 
The clearances from that quarter show that the returns 
for January have been exceptionally heavy. 

Another factor in the stiffening of the price is that 
mining operations and transport facilities in the Straits 
are reported to have been curtailed by floods, and it is 
generally expected that only moderate shipments will 
be possible for a month or two. The high price of tin 
has not as yet stimulated the output, and judging by 
the returns for 1902 there would actually seem to have 
been a decrease. Another notable feature of the tin 
market has been the heavy speculation by Chinese deal- 
ers. The result of this is that the prices in the Straits 
rule considerably above London parity. 

There is the usual difficulty in getting reliable esti- 
mates of the stock held in American private warehouses. 
It is speculation respecting the extent of this stock 
which leads to so much feverish activity among operat 
ors. As regards Banca tin, the reserve supplies at the 
mines have had, it is assumed, to be drawn upon for 
some time past, since the output has disclosed a marked 
Apart from Straits, Banca and Billiton, a 
solivian tin, which are 
not included in the statistics, also goes into consump 
latter description, which 
amounted a year ago to close upon 1000 tons, is said to 


decrease. 


fair quantity of Cornish and 
tion. The stock of the 


have been practically absorbed, 
Employment in the fron and Steel Trades. 


During the month of January employment in iron 
mining was practically the same as a year ago. In 119 
mines and open works tke average number of days 
worked per week was 5.55, compared with 5.53 a year 
ago and 5.76 in the four weeks ended December 20, 
1902. In.iron and steel works employment has declined 
somewhat as compared with December, and is worse 
thana year ago. At 201 works covered by available re- 
turns 73,589 work people were employed in the week end- 
ed January 24, a decrease of 1306 compared with Decem- 
ber and of 3811 compared with January last year. The 
average number of shifts worked per man was 9.28, 
compared with 5.34 in December and 5.31 in the week 
ended January 25, 1902. In the tin plate works employ- 
ment continued good throughout January. 

The state of employment in shipbuilding was much 
worse than a year ago, especially on the Northeast Coast. 
The percentage of unemployed was greatest in the Tees 
and Hartlepool district, 27.5 per cent.; on the Wear, 25 
per cent.; on the Tyne, 16.8 per cent. Those districts 
least hurt by bad trade were Barrow, 0.4 per cent.; Bel- 
fast, 3.4 per cent.: the East Coast of Scotland, 3.5 per 
cent., and the South Coast of England, 3.9 per cent. In 
the engineering trades the unemployment at the end of 
January was-5.6 per cent., compared with 6.6 per cent. 
at the end of December and 5.2 per cent. in January, 
1902. The engineering trades would of course to some 
extent be affected by the depression in shipbuilding, but 
on the whole trade in engineering circles, while not bad, 
is distinetly quiet. 
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Another Extension of Charles Cammell & Co. 
Shareholders in the firm of Charles Cammell & Co. 
1 last Thursday a circular from the secretary, in- 
timating that arrangements have been made to acquire 
the business of the Mulliner-Wigley Company, Limited. 
The tirm are largely engaged in the manufacture of gun 
mountings at their engineering works in Coventry, in 
addition to their well-known carriage business, which is 
earried on chiefly in Birmingham. No official intima- 
tion as to the terms of purchase has been made public, 
but I understand that the purchasing company will pay 
to the preference share holders in cash the par value 
of their shares, as they have power to do under the 
articles of association of the Mulliner-Wigley Company. 
The venders hold the whole of the ordinary shares, and 
these will be 


receiv¢ 


taken over by special arrangement. The 
eapital of the Coventry firm is £90,000, consisting of 
£40,000 in 6 per cent. preference shares of £5 each, £50,- 
000 in 10 per cent. preferred ordinary shares of £1 and 
£20,000 in ordinary shares of £1. For the year ended 
1901 the net profit was £40,231. The ordinary 
received a dividend of 20 per cent. and a bonus of 24 
shillings per share. There is a reserve fund Of £15,000. 


shares 


Steel Works in Kent. 

More than a vear ago IT informed readers of The Tron 
Age that there was an intention to lav down steel works 
in Kent, hitherto entirely an agricultural or residential 
county, with the exception of naval mereantile engineer 
works 


are at Strood, near Chatham, on the banks of the Med 


ing carried on at some of its ports. These ste 


way, and are owned by the Medway Steel Company, of 


whom Douglas Vickers is the chairman and G. P. Wil 
son, who was formerly with Charles Cammell & Co., is 
the managing director. Castings are to be the principal 
product, and to begin with the weekly output will be 
about 100 tons of steel. It is intended, however. con 
siderably to extend the plant in the near future. All the 
machinery is of the latest type and electrically driven 
W. E. Messner of Winterthur, Switzerland, has been 


pointed manager. 


ap 
Output of Coal in 1902, 

The Home Oftice 

proofs, 


Department has issued advance 
tables 
output of coal and of the other minerals, and the num 
The out 


coal, which was 219,037,240 tons in 1901, was 


subject to correction, of relating to the 
ber of persons employed at mines during 1902. 
put of 
227,178,140 tons in 1902, showing an increase of 8,140, 
900 tons, or 3.72 per cent. This increase was distributed 
in the 12 inspection districts as follows: East Seotland, 
$26,621 West Scotland, 538,963 tons: Neweastle, 
Durham, York and Lincoln, 
990,259 tons; Manchester and Ireland, 415,021 tons: 
pool and North Wales, 306,498 tons; 
Stafford, 310,408 tons; 


tons; 


783.4M4 tons: 189.050 tons: 


Liver 
Midland, 1.338.298 
tons: Cardiff, 960.S6S tons: Swan 
sea, 558,602 tons: Southern, 613.828 tons 


The number of persons employed at mines was S25, 


101, an increase of 18,666, or 2.31 per cent 
Some Interesting Dividends. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Company, I 


a profit for the vear 


We 


repr rt 


Aimited 
1902 of £61.362 After the 


usual payments and usual allowances for depreciation, 


«e., there remains £53,557, plus £26,785 brought forward, 
giving a total of £80,342 for distribution. A dividend at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum is being paid, and 
£25,967 carried forward. 

Crossley Brothers of Manchester, so well known for 
their gas and oil engines, report a net profit of £90,200, 
or £5000 in excess of that for the year 1901 
mind the shrinkage of trade last vear, this 


tonishing 


Bearing in 
is really as- 
The dividend rate is 11 per cent., and. £19, 
600 is carried forward. 

A few weeks ago I had occasion to comment upon 
the firm of Mather & Platt, who were the first in this 
country scientifically to test the utility or otherwise of 
the eight-hour day. The company have been so sue 
cessful that they are increasing their authorized capital 
from £775,000 to £1,000,000. There are two reasons for 
this, the first and most important being the increase in 
the company’s business, and the other as a natural cor 
ollary, the building of large new engineering works at 
Newton Heath near Manchester. 
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Vickers, Sons & Maxim are declaring a dividend of 
124, per cent. for last year. The Leeds Forge Company 


report a profit of £96,334, which, with £20,639 brought 
forward, leaves available for distribution the sum of 
£116,973. The report recommends that £18,000 be taken 
for redemption of £1500 for di 
rectors’ remuneration, £25,000 for reserve account, and 
£20,000 for land, buildings, patents, &e. With the resi- 


due a dividend on ordinary shares at the rate of 7 per 


funding certificates, 


cent. is declared, and £22,903 earried forward. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of Henry 
Limited, was held last week. The 
report and balance sheet disclosed that the net profit for 
the year was £11,588, as compared with £16,394 during 
Aithough profits went down, the 
turnover of the company exceeded that of the previous 


year by over £1,000. 


Bessemer & Co., 


the previous year. 
The loss in profits is due to raw 
materials, more particularly hematite irons, the price 
of which has been out of proportion to the selling price 
of the finished material. This state of things is attrib- 
uted by the chairman of the company to the inflated 
prices caused by the big demand from the United States. 
A dividend of 74% per cent. for the year was declared. 


A Growing Port. 


For many reasons it is probable that Manchester will 
become the natural receiving port of American raw and 
manufactured products. It is one thing for passengers to 
alight at Liverpool, but it is in many respects better for 
That this 


be gathered by the increase 


xoods to come up the Manchester Ship Canal. 
is the tendeney can easily 
of traffic and revenue of the canal. The weight in tons 
of toll paying merchandise which passed through it dur 
ing the last six months of 1901 and 1902 was as follows: 


1901. 1902 
Sea borne traff 1.422.908.) 1.679.825 
Barge traf! 129,155 L47.S7 
Totals Lool,244 L.S27,096 
By way of showing the growing popularity of Mat 
chester as a port, tl following figures show the extent 
of the trade done since the eat Was opened for trattic: 
Years rons Years fons 
1894 > 659 Dsoo 2.778.108 
SOD 1 WS STH Lie ,OG6OQ 516 
1896 1.826.237 01 2 942 293 
ISO7T. ? OOD. S15 Looe 3.418.059 
LSOS : . DD. OSD 


It may be remarked that the Manchester authorities 


are still pushing forward with 


new docks and more per- 


fect arrangements in every direction. 


A Striking Instance of Mining Royalty. 


Mention of tin in the earlier part of this letter brings 


io mind the result of the well-known Cornish tin mine 


the Doleoath. The annual report of this mine is now 


being conned by its shareholders with anything but 


lively feelings of satisfaction Che more ore there is 


produced from the mine, and the greater the economy 


exercised, the worse the position appears to be. Thus, 


though 4320 more tons of ore were treated during the 


past half year than in the corresponding half of 1901, 
though the price of the tin sold was £4 Os. 10d. better 
than then, and notwithstanding that the working cost 


per ton was the lowest on record, the net profit for the 
half year is less by £4235 than that for the correspond 
ing half of 1901. 

to a mysterious deterioration in 


Doleoath since 


The anomaly is due ‘ 
the quality re yielded by the 
the company took over the working of the mine on the 
royalty system As a matter of fact, the yield per ton 
of ore in tin is less than half what it was seven years 


ago. While the 
is the obliteration of net profit by amounts written off 


result of the past half year’s operations 


for depreciation and development, and there is an ab 
idend for the whole year, the lord of the 


sence of diy 
mine has received the handsome sum of £8791 for 1902 
as royalties. It is not surprising that the directors 


to another arrangement 
certainly is an anomaly, 


of the company want to come 
manor. It 
to put mildly, that the owners of the mine get noth- 
ing, and yet pay this large sum for the mere right to 


work it. S. G. H. 
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The Donora Plant. 


One of the largest of the new enterprises in iron and 
steel manufacture created in the Central West in recent 
years is the Donora Works of the Union Steel Com- 
pany, who, with their affiliated companies, convert their 
own raw material, ore and coal into finished products, 
covering nearly the whole range of the wire industry. 
The plant proper is located on the Monongahela River 
at Donora, Washington County, Pa., a town created by 
the enterprise. When a start was made in the summer 
of 1900 there were only. two farm houses on the tract. 
Now Donora is a well planned town with over 5000 in- 
habitants, to which further additions will be made as 
the works are completed. The Union Steel Company 
possess a level tract of 300 acres, well above the 
Monongahela River, on which it fronts for 214 miles. 
The property is flanked by the Monongahela division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, connection being effected by 
the Donora Southern Railroal, organized by interests 
identified with the Union Steel Company. The Donora 
Southern Railroad proposes to build a bridge across the 
river to connect with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, which occupies the opposite bank of the Mononga- 
hela River. Being located within the 50-mile limit, 
Donora enjoys Pittsburgh rates of freight. The Mon- 
ongahela River itself permits of shipment of products 
to all points reached by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and is one of the great channels for the shipment of 
coal, so that supplies of fuel will be drawn in that man- 
ner. . Near the open hearth building there is a coal dis- 
charging plant to take advantage of these opportunities. 
Shipments by water of finished product are provided 
for by an inclined plane located near the warehouses. 
This is so designed that the loaded cars descending to 
the river craft will draw up the empties. The Donora 
plant is self contained as to raw materials. An identi- 
fied interest, the Donora Mining Company, own in fee 
the Penobscot mine and have leases on the Sweeny and 
Donora mines on the Mesaba range. The Donora Min- 
ing Company also own two modern ore vessels. Th? 
Donora Works also own in fee under the title of the 
River Coal Company 1200 acres of coal land in the 
fourth pool. This coal is to be shipped to the mill by 
water, but, of course, may also be received by rail, the 
company owning 90 steel cars of modern capacity. 
An additional fuel supply is available in the form of 
natural gas. There are on the property two gas wells. 
while an additional supply may be obtained from ad- 
jacent mains of a gas company. The Union Steel Com- 
pany started first with the finishing part of their opera- 
tions. Ground was broken on May 29, 1900, and pro- 
duction was begun on September 1 following, with one 
of the rod mills furnishing the raw material. The sec- 
ond rod mill was started late in 1902. While thus the 
company have been in the market with finished products 
for more than a year, the plant for the manufacture of 
the raw materials is now under process of construction. 
It consists of two blast furnaces and a basic open hearth 
plant of 12 50-ton furnaces, with a capacity of 1200 tons 
per day. 

The Rod Mill. 

When the blooming mill is completed it will deliver 
direct to the rod mill. At the present time purchased 
billets are either stocked or are unloaded direct in the 
heating furnace building from the cars on a depressed 
track upon mill trucks, handled by an electric trolley 
for conveyance to the heating furnaces. Of these there 
are four, of the Laughlin continuous type. They are 
heated with natural gas from the wells on the property, 
but there are held in reserve five gas producers for an 
emergency. The heated 4 x 4 inch billets are delivered 
by rollers driven by a small engine direct to the rough- 
ing train of a double rod mill, designed by the Garrett- 
Cromwell Engineering Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
rod mill consists of a 16-inch continuous roughing train. 
This train, together with two stands of each of the 
12-inch finishing trains, is driven by a double tandem 
compound Porter-Allen engine, built by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Company of Philadelphia. The en- 
gine has two 38-inch high pressure and two 75-inch 
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low pressure cylinders, with “60-inch stroke. A rope 
wheel 22 feet in diameter and 13-foot face drives the 
rope transmission through 59 2-inch ropes. The 
engine is also coupled direct by return crank on one side. 
Running at 75 revolutions per minute and 150 pounds 
steam pressure, the engine develops 8000 horse-power. 
There are two finishing trains, right and left, which con- 
sist of 12-inch rolls and of 9-inch rolls. Of these two 
stands of 12-inch rolls are driven from the main engine 
described. The others are operated by one engine 
for each mill. These two engines are of the cross com- 
pound Porter-Allen type, built by the Southwark Foun- 
dry & Machine Company. They have 30-inch high pres- 
sure and 60-inch low pressure cylinders, and 48-inch 
stroke and drive the trains through two three-ply 36-inch 
belts. At a speed of 100 revolutions with 150 pounds 
steam pressure they develop each 2500 horse-power. It 
will be observed therefore that the mill is exceptionally 
well provided with engine power. The mill pro- 
duces 800 tons of rods per 24 hours. The rods are 
taken care of by six automatic reels for each mill and 
are dropped upon leaf conveyors 250 feet long, which 
elevate them to the workhouse level. One of these 
conveyors was furnished by the Link-Belt Engineering 
Company of Philadelphia and one by Heyl & Patterson 
of Pittsburgh. The wire rods are accumulated in a 
warehouse, 210 x 250 feet, so that the mill is able to run 
uninterruptedly on one size, while the wire mill can be 
supplied at all times with such stock as it is desired to 
use. A track running along one side of the warehouse 
permits of loading direct for shipment such rods as are 
to be placed on the market. Next in line, following the 
general plan of having the material in process of manu- 
facture flow continuously from the raw material to the 
finished product in one direction, is ‘ 


The Wire Mill. 

This is housed in a building, amply lighted, like all 
the others, 800 feet long by 200 feet wide. The rods are 
first pickled in a group of seven steam heated vats ar- 
ranged in a circle around a hydraulic jib crane. They 
are next dipped into a lime vat and are then suspended 
on a circular frame operated by a hydraulic cylinder, on 
which they are given a rust coating. A second com- 
plete set of these vats is available as a reserve. Ther 
follow a line of 24 baking ovens, from which the rods 
emerge at once into the wire drawing room proper. This 
is equipped with 120 ripping blocks and 188 finishing 
blocks, with a daily capacity of 800 tons. They are ar- 
ranged in six double rows. In a lean-to, 28 x 300 feet, 
are two Bates tandem compound engines, which drive 
the wire drawing machinery. Each of these engines 
has a 26-inch high pressure cylinder and a 48-inch low 
pressure cylinder, with 60-inch stroke, running at 69 
revolutions per minute. They have a maximum capacity 
of 1500 horse-power each. One of the engines drives 
the ripping blocks and the other the finishing blocks. 
Each engine has a rope sheave, one line of main shaft- 
ing on one side and two lines of shafting on the other 
side, to operate the double rows of blocks. All the dies 
for the wire drawing mill are forged in a special depart- 
ment by skilled operators, so that the wire drawers 
themselves confine their work to the one operation. 


Galvanizing Building. 

The wire galvanizing equipment is housed in a build- 
ing 95 x 180 feet, and consists of four galvanizing 
frames, with lead annealing baths, each handling 12 
wires simultaneously. This department has a capacity 
of 160 tons of galvanized wire per day. 

The Wire Nail Mill 
is a building 135 x 360 feet, and is equipped with 200 
nail machines, capable of producing 5000 kegs of nails 
per day, with the entire range of nails. The machines 
are disposed in rows parallel to the center line of the 
structure. The nails are handled in trucks, which are 
lifted by an elevator to the charging platform of the 
cleaning room. In this there are seven 50-keg rumblers 
and four 15-keg rumblers, which discharge directly 
upon the general floor level, when the nails are loaded 
into kegs and are weighed. The kegs are delivered at 
this point by a chute from an overhead conveyor from 
the keg factory placed at the end of the plant. Close 
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.by is the assorting and packing department for such 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 
nails, &c., as are put up in small packages. Nearby 





is also the tool department for the nail mill. There are 
also provided two staple machines and wire straighten- 
ing and cutting machines for pump rods, &c. The entire 
mill is heated by the Sturtevant system. Adjoining the 
nail mill on one side and the galvanizing mill on the 
-other is the 


Barb Wire Department, 


‘in a building 66 x 180 feet. In this mill there are 50 
barb machines, with a capacity of 125 tons per 24 
‘hours. The power for the nail factory and the barb 
‘wire mill is furnished by a Bates-Corliss 28 x 48 inch 
engine, rated at 500 horse-power. By a series of over- 
ihead wire rope drives it operates the shafting from which 
the rows of barb wire machines, of nail machines and 
of rumblers are operated. Beyond the nail factory lie 
a series of buildings including a fire proof paint dipping 
shop. Here also is located the keg factory, the Union 
Steel Company manufacturing their own kegs and their 
own barb reels. The dry kilns for the lumber are in the 
lower floor of the building, whence it is taken by an ele- 
vator to an upper floor. From there the kegs are trans- 
ported by an overhead conveyor direct to the packing 
department in the nail mill. 


The Warehouse. 


Parallel to the nail mill, with a depressed standard 
gauge shipping track on either side of it, is the large 
and reomy warehouse, 100 x 780 feet. In this there is 
also the annealing department, consisting of 15 anneal- 
vers, fired with coal, and commanded by a 5-ton Morgan 
«rane. It has a capacity of 70 tons per day. In the 
same room is a coloring and bluing department. 
Parallel to the warehouse there is now being built a 
fine wire mill, in which it is proposed to manufacture 
‘the whole line of fine market wires, including tinned 
and other wire. Beyond the property of the Union Steel 
Company there are the works of the Mathews Woven 
Wire Fence Company, who manufacture woven wire 
fencing with specially designed machinery, which will 
permit of turning out product at a low cost. The plant 
of the Union Steel Company also includes a number 
of auxiliary departments. Among these is a pattern 
shop, driven by motors, in which the boxes for packing 
certain sizes of nails are also manufactured. It may 
be of interest to mention in this connection a neat sys- 
tem of getting rid of the troublesome sawdust. It is 
delivered to an oven heated with natural gas, in which 
it is completely consumed. There is also a blacksmith 
shop, commanded by an electric train, with its line 
shaft driven by a motor. ‘In this shep there is concen- 
trated also the whole work of tempering the tools for 
the nail machines, the dies, &c. The company also man- 
ufacture all their own tubs and tanks. One special ma- 
chine shop is provided for the nail mill and another for 
the rolling mill. 


The Boiler House 


is particularly well equipped. In a building 50 x 414 
feet there are 18 batteries of Sterling boilers of 500 
horse-power each, provided with Playford stokers. Coal 
is delivered from the cars into bins, from which it is 
elevated and distributed to the chutes of the boilers by 
Heyl & Patterson crane system. The ashes are to 
be handled by motor cars and elevators. 

The pump house contains three boiler feed pumps, two 
Epping & Carpenter pressure pumps, a hot mill pump 
and three 2,000,000-gallon Worthington pumps. There 
is also a Ribus rotary pump and a Southwark 15,000 
horse-power Weiss central condensing system. The 
water is drawn from the river through an 8-foot tunnel 
‘to an intake, which is provided with three rows of 
screens. There is also a central electric station contain- 
ing a lighting plant, driven by a Westinghouse engine 
and three 200-kw. Westinghouse dynamos coupled direct 
to 20 x 20 Porter-Allen engines. Among the isolated build- 
ings we may mention also a furnace for bushéling wire 
scrap. The works have a finely equipped office building, 
in which provision is also made for a hospital for first 
aid to the injured. 


The regular one hundred and twenty-sixth meeting 
of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, 1409 Walnut street, in that 
city, Wednesday evening, March 4. In the absence of 
the president Dr. E. E. Brown occupied the chair, and 
called the meeting to order at the usual hour. The fol- 
iowing were in attendance: 


Dr. E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Son, Philadelphia. 

Cc, R. Brown, E. E. Brown & Son, Philadelphia. 

A. D. Wallace, E. E. Brown & Son, Philadelphia. 

S. B. Gibbons, J. Wesley Pullman, Fhiladelphia. 

F. C. Pullman, J. Wesley Pullman, Philadelphia. 

Jus. Duffy, Marietta Hollowware & Enameling Company, Mari- 


etta, Ta. 

H. P. Jackson, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Jas. McAnally, llarlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 


H. Clifford Mills, Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia. 

H. L. Haldeman, Pulaski Iron Company, Philadelphia. 

J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co., Philadelphia. 

J. H. Pepper, Brass Founder and Finisher, Philadelphia, 

J. S. Hibbs, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 

Geo. C. Davis, chemist, Philadelphia. 

H. O. vans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

A. A. Miller, 7'he Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

Frank Crock, Dixon Crucible Company, Philadelphia. 

Cc. D. Matthews, Camden Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

R. Audenreid, Pennsylvania Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
Wm. Hanson, Pennsylvania Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
Edw. Page, J. K. Dimmick & Co., Philadelphia. 

H. W. Coleman, J. K. Dimmick & Co., Philadelphia. 

H. C. Matlack, Frank Samuel, Philadelphia. 

Thos. J. Kelley, Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson & Co., Philadelphia. 
W. P. Cunningham, A. & P. Roberts Company, Philadelphia. 
J. J. MeCrystal, Girard Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

David Riedenauer, I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia. 

i. k. Durant, G. F. Warren Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 
9, J. Ward, Howe Seale Company, Philadelphia. 

Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia. 

S. G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 
Geo. Benkert, Williamson Bros, Company, Philadelphia. 

Discussion on the subject, “Is it Wise at the Present 
Time and at Ruling Prices to Make Contracts for Sup- 
plies of Coal, Coke and Iron for the First Half of the 
Year,” was continued from the last meeting. There 
was more or less diversity of opinion, each being based 
on the individual requirements of the various foundries. 
It was generally considered, however, that if any foun- 
dry had its product sold ahead, it would be wise to con- 
tract ahead, rather than to depend on possible reduc- 
tions from the present prices. It was the opinion of 
some that conditions governing deliveries of raw mate- 
rials would depend largely upon the ability of the va- 
rious railroads to transport freight promptly, as many 
furnaces and mines had their capacity for the first half 
of the year already contracted for. 

The feature of the evening was the reading of a pa- 
per, entitled “The Future of the Foundry Industry,” by 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, which will be found in another 
part of this issue. 

Considerable discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, but Dr. Moldenke was sustained in his various 
opinions. It was thought that the “three eight-hour 
shift’ idea is quite practicable, but that a radical de- 
parture from the general arrangement and conditions in 
present day foundry practice would be necessary to bring 
about satisfactory results. In reply to a question as to 
whether the foundry trade was at its hight or declining, 
Dr. Moldenke said that in his opinion we had passed the 
high-water mark, and at present were sailing on an even 
keel, in which condition the trade would probably con- 
tinue for several years. 

After tendering Dr. Moldenke a vote of thanks for his 
interesting paper the meeting adjourned, following which 
the usual luncheon was served on the Roof Garden of 
the club. 

On 

Word has been received from the headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati of the National Metal Trades Association that 
Buffalo has been selected as the place for holding the 
next convention of that organization, which is to occur 
March 30 to April 2. The meetings of the convention 
will be held at the Hotel Iroquois and the City Conven- 
tion Hall. 
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Review of the Work of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1903.—A brief review 
of the work of the session of Congress just ended will 
probably be of more than passing interest, especially 
for the reason that the fate of a number of measures 
of interest to readers of The Iron Age was in doubt up to 
the last moment and has not been recorded in the daily 
press. 

Antitrust Legislation. 

The so-called antitrust legislation of the session easily 
overshadows all other work accomplished. It may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 1, an appropriation of 
$500,000 to enable the Attorney-General to execute the 
antitrust laws; 2, the creation of two new offices—name- 
ly, an Assistant Attorney-General and an Assistant At- 
torney to the Attorney-General, who are to have charge 
of the prosecution of antitrust cases; 3, the creation 
in the new Department of Commerce and Labor of a 
Bureau of Corporations, having authority to investigate 
all corporations doing an interstate business; 4, the en- 
actment of a stringent law against the giving or accept- 
ing of rebates on transportation charges; and, 5, the 
enactment of a law to expedite the hearing of cases 
brought under the antitrust statutes. 

The Administration has been prompt to put this new 
legislation in force. The President has already ap- 
pointed Milton D. Purdy and William A. Day to the im- 
portant offices just created and they have been con- 
firmed by the Senate and have entered upon the dis- 
charge of their new duties. The Bureau of Corporations 
in the new Department has been organized, with James 
R. Garfield at its head and an appropriation of $60,000 
for salaries and expenses of special examiners to in- 
vestigate interstate corporations has been turned over to 
the Bureau. The Attorney-General has already filed a 
petition in the Northern Securities case under the terms 
of the new law to expedite the hearing of antitrust 
cases, and the final disposition of this important con- 
troversy will be materially hastened thereby. 

Bankruptcy Amendments. 

A highly important piece of legislation was the pas- 
sage of the so-called Ray bill amending the Federal 
bankruptcy law. ‘This bill was urged by business in- 
terests in all parts of the country and in all industries 
and was designed to remedy defects in the Federal law 
developed as the result of several years of practical 
operation. The chief amendment was designed to meet 
the criticisms with regard to the operation of Section 57g 
of the old law, which had been held by the courts to 
require creditors receiving payments on account within 
four months of the filing of a bankrupt’s petition to re- 
turn such payments before being entitled to prove up 
their claims. Under the amended statute such pay- 
ments need not be surrendered unless clearly shown to 
be preferences within the meaning of the statute. 

Foreign Patents. 

In the closing days of the session a bill was passed, 
referred to in another column, for the execution of the 
Brussels Agreement of 1900 with regard to foreign pat- 
ents. By this bill the rights of the citizens of all coun- 
tries subscribing to the agreement are made uniform in 
each country, and: for the first time foreigners are per- 
mitted to file caveats in the United States Patent Office. 

Railway Appliances. 

On the eve of adjournment the Senate agreed to cer- 
tain important House amendments to a supplementary 
act requiring common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their cars with automatic couplers 
and continuous brakes and their locomotives with driv- 
ing wheel brakes. As agreed to, the principal section 
of the bill provides that “whenever any train is op- 
erated with power train brakes, no less than 50 per 
centum of the cars of such train shall have their brakes 
used and operated by the engineer of the locomotive 
drawing such train, and all power braked cars in such 
train which are associated together with said 50 per 
centum shall have their brakes so used and operated.” 

Hight-Hour Bill. 

The death of the eight-hour bill has already been 

chronicled in these dispatches. The signal defeat of this 
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measure—for its friends were not even able to bring it 
to a vote in the Senate—has discouraged the labor lead- 
ers from any attempt to bring it forward at the special 
session of the Senate now sitting, and it seems probable 
that nothing further will be heard of this measure until 
the eve of the new Congress, when it is likely to be pre- 
sented in a somewhat modified form. The origina) 
House bill will hardly be reintroduced without amend- 
ment in view of the declarations in the Senate Com- 
mittee’s report as to its unconstitutionality. 
The Tarifi, 


In spite of efforts made to bring them up for dis- 
cussion, the Babcock tariff bill revising the metal sched- 
ule and a considerable number of minor measures 
providing for changes in the rates on various metal 
products were pigeonholed in the Ways and Means 
Committee. Contrary to the impression current at the 
beginning of the session, no arrangements were made 
by Congress for a joint inquiry into tariff matters dur- 
ing the recess, but, as heretofore stated in these dis- 
patches, the Finance Committee has been authorized by 
special resolution to hold meetings to consider tariff and 
revenue questions. Should any measures be adopted 
by this committee, they would require to be presented 
first in the House. 

The Lovering Drawback Bill. 

Although Congress adjourned without acting on the 
Lovering drawback bill, the friends of that measure are 
not discouraged, and, in fact, feel decidedly hopeful 
that the measure will be passed next winter in viéw of 
the very lively interest which was finally aroused in the 
general subject of liberalizing the drawback laws among 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Metric System. 


The metric system bill is another measure which has 
attracted a great deal of attention, but which was not 
brought to a vote during the session just closed. The 
plan of the advocates of the measure will be to intro- 
duce it simultaneously in both Houses next December 
and to endeavor to secure favorable reports by both 
committees during the long session. The bill passing 
either House can then be substituted in the other and 
much time saved. 

Fifteen-ton Launch Bill. 

*A measure of special interest to manufacturers of 
small gasoline and electric engines for use in launches, 
&c., was smothered in the closing days of the session. 
This bili provided that all vessels carrying freight or 
passengers propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric 
motors should be subject to the laws relating to the 
inspection of hulls and boilers and require engineers 
and pilots. The manufacturers of launches and engines 
resisted the passage of this bill on the ground that it 
Was unnecessary and that its operation would be to 
prohibit absolutely the use of such small vessels, the 
business of which would not justify a compliance witb 
the proposed law. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill. 

The failure of the ship subsidy bill, which passed the 
Senate early in the first session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, was due to the opposition of four Republican 
members of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, although some doubt has been expressed 
as to whether the bill would have passed the House in 
a form satisfactory to the Senate. Much speculation is 
being indulged in concerning the probable make up of 
this committee in the next House. Several of the op- 
ponents of the bill have been retired from Congress, but 
Kepresentative Cannon, who as Speaker of the next 
House will fill these vacancies, is ranked among the 
opponents of the bill and is hardly likely to appoint a 
majority of pro-subsidy members. The bill will be care- 
fully overhauled during the recess, however, and an 
effort will be made to so amend it as to command the 
largest possible measure of support in both Houses. 

Ws L'0. 
ccetaheiaenliciaiiaeell 

We are officially advised that it has not been definitely 
decided by the New York Shipbuilding Company of Cam- 
den, N. J., to build a steel plant at Paulsboro, N. J., 
where the company own land. 
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Plans of the New Manhattan Bridge. 


The commissioners appointed by the Mayor of New 
York to examine the plans of the Manhattan Bridge, to 
be erected across the East River, have made their report. 
The board is composed of George S. Morison, C. ©. Sch- 
neider, Henry W. Hodge, Mansfield Merriman and Theo- 
dore Cooper. The report suggests no alterations and 
states that the bridge will be in accordance with the 
most advanced practice of suspension bridge designing. 
We take the following extracts: 

Description—The Manhattan Bridge will be a sus- 
pension bridge, having a central span 1475 feet long, be- 
tween centers of towers, and two side spans of equal 
length, each 725 feet long, measured from center of tower 
to anchorage connection. Both central and side spans 
are somewhat shorter than the corresponding spans of 
the old East River bridge. The general design consists 
of four cables, supported by steel towers or bents, each 
cable being a steel eye bar chain, hanging in a vertical 


plane. The two center cables are 40 feet between cen- | 


ters, and the side cables 28 feet between centers, making 
the total width 96 feet between centers of outside cables. 
Each tower or bent consists of four vertical posts, one 
under each cable; these posts having pin bearings at the 
bottom, the pins being carried on metal shoes to dis- 
tribute the weight properly over the masonry. 

Although the design is a true suspension bridge, the 
method adopted for stiffening against irregular loads is 
by the use of trusses, of which the cable forms the upper 
member, instead of stiffening trusses at the floor level, 
as commonly used. Suspended from each pair of cables 
is a double track, double deck steel structure, carrying 
two elevated railroad tracks on the upper deck and two 
trolley tracks on the lower deck. The central space be- 
tween the two lower decks is connected by a solid floor 
which forms the highway floor. Two footways are car- 
ried on brackets, extending out from each lower deck. 
This arrangement gives a lower floor 126 feet wide over 
all, at the center of which is a clear roadway, entirely 
open, 35 feet 6 inches wide between wheel guards, 
and at each side a footway, also entirely open, with a 
clear width of about 11 feet. The arrangement seems 
likely to prove satisfactory. We have no suggestions to 
make for its improvement. 

Concerning the weight that could possibly be put on 
the bridge, this statement is made: 

It would consist of a continuous train of rapid transit 
cars on each of the four elevated tracks, of a continuous 
line of trolley cars on each of the four trolley tracks, and 
a crowd of heavy teams on the roadway, and of a crowd 
of people on each footway. The estimated greatest pos- 


sible congested weight per lineal foot on this bridge 
would be as follows: 


Pounds. 

4 rapid transit trains, at 1700 pounds................. 6,800 
4 lines of troliey cars, at 1000 pounds................. 4,000 
33.5 feet of roadway, at 100 pounds per square foot..... 3,550 
22 feet of footway, at 75 pounds per square foot........ 1,650 
ROR cpt Sevke Cee clan torccwss oben eit ene euunes 16,000 


The design contains three features which, though not 
preperly novel, are departures from the more common 
practices with suspension bridges; they are the cables, 
the stiffening trusses and the metal towers, each of 
Which may be considered by itself. 

Cables.—The use of the eye bar chains is older than 
the use of wire in suspension bridges. It is proposed to 
make these eye bars of special steel, having an elastic 
limit of 50,000 pounds per square inch, and to subject 
them to unit stresses about one-half those put on the 
wire cables of the Williamsburg Bridge. As the cables 
must carry their own weight, as well as that of other 
parts of the bridge and the moving load, their section 
must be somewhat more than double the section of wire 
cables. The quality of this steel is the only novel fea- 
ture about these cables, and while the indications are 
that a steel will be obtained which will fully meet the 
requirements of the case, we ask to defer any final opin- 
ion on this subject for the present. If it should be found 
impracticable to get this high grade of steel, similar 
chains can be made of steel which is in daily use, 1n- 
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volving an increase in size of chains, but not modifying 
the general features of the design. The chains have de- 
cided advantages in the accessibility of all parts for in- 
spection and protection, as well as in economy and ra- 
pidity of erection; they are to be preferred to wire cables 
whenever the cost of the chains is not materially greater. 
The cost of eye bar chains and wire cables in this 
bridge would be about the same. 

Stiffening Truss—Each chain is stiffened by three 
trusses, one for each span, the upper members being the 
curved chains, the lower members being in line with the 
floor for about half the length of each span and inclined 
upward, from such horizontal lines, to the top of each 
tower. 

Towers.—The tower adopted is, perhaps, the most novel 
feature in the design, but the novelty consists in its 
application to a structure of this magnitude. Each 
tower is really a bent and consists of four vertical posts, 
which are built steel members, each supported on a pin 
at the bottom, the chains being rigidly fastened to the 
top with pins. The four posts are connected by cross 
struts and bracing into a rigid frame more than 300 feet 
high and 96 feet wide between centers, which is helé 
vertically by the chains, but is free to rock on the pin 
bearings below to accommodate such changes in length 
as may take place in these chains under strains and 
temperature. The design is correct in principle and se- 
cures more uniform pressures and results more closely 
coinciding with the calculations than may be obtained 
from any form of rigid tower. Wherever metal towers. 
are used we consider that the best practice is to fasten. 


the cables rigidly to the top of the towers, providing for: 
changes of position by the spring of the tower rather: 
than by movable saddles, the increased strain in the: 


metal caused by such deflections of the towers being 
easily kept within safe limits. The device of a frame 


supported on pin bearings below eliminates even these 
strains. 





Shenango Valley Railroad Developments. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company are pre- 
paring to expend an immense amount of money in the. 
improvement of their Pittsburgh and Western division 
between Allegheny and New Castle, Pa. The road for a 
distance of 40 miles between Ellwood City and Pine 
Creek, near Allegheny, is to be practically rebuilt, at an 
estimated cost of $1,250,000. The line is now double. 
track all the way from Allegheny to Youngstown. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad and 
the Bessemer line of the United States Steel Corporation. 
are reported to have arrived at an agreement by which 
the Bessemer road will use the new track now being con- 
structed from Butler to New Castle by the former com- 
pany. The entrance of the Wabash, Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh and Bessemer lines into New Castle ap- 
pears to make the city much more secure as one of the 
centers of the iron and steel business. The Wabash 
has at last gained an entrance which will give it a depot 
site near the business center and connections with most 
of the mills and furnaces. ° 

It is reported, and very generally believed, that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company are having plans pre- 
pared for a new depot and divisional terminal to be 
erected at New Castle, to cost $500,000. The Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad Company are preparing for the 
erection of a fine passenger depot, an improvement very 
badly needed. The Erie system cannot much longer de- 
lay very extensive improvements on track and general 
facilities. The same activity is seen at Sharon, where 
the Pennsylvania Company are preparing to spend a 
great deal of money on their tracks. 

It seems almost certain that extensions will soon be 
made by the different lines to coal and limestone fields 
in Lawrence and Butler counties, Pennsylvania. Leas- 
ing is going on steadily in the Eastern portion of Law- 
rence County by well informed parties. 


Pe ° 


France proposes to coin 16,000,000 25-centime nickel 
coins, which will call for 112 metric tons of nickel. 
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The Steel Corporation’s Proposed Improvements. 


The official announcement made last week of the im- 
provements authorized by the Board of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation was studied with great 
interest in the iron trade, although many of the additions 
to plant had been foreshadowed by semiofficial reports 
previously printed. 

One statement very widely published, possibly with- 
out direct official sanction, should, however, be corrected, 
because it is likely to give rise to very exaggerated ideas 
as to the additions to capacity contemplated. This 
statement is to the effect that ‘“ when the improvements 
shall have been completed there will be added to the 
subsidiary companies a total capacity of 2,700,000 tons 
of all products.” This has been widely interpreted as 
meaning that the marketable production will be in- 
creased by that huge quantity. That is not the case. 

On carefully going over the details of the improve- 
ments it appears that in this tonnage are included pig 
iron, steel billets and various rolled products, such as 
plates, skelp, sheets, &c. This means a duplication of 
tonnage if the measure of the capacity of the properties 
of the corporation is taken according to the output of fin- 
ished products. The products are largely marketed in 
finished forms, only a comparatively small part of the 
output being sold to outside interests in raw or partly 
manufactured form. As nearly as the figures for addi- 
tional capacity of finished products can be arrived at 
from the facts stated, it would appear that the capacity 
will be increased at least 1,000,000 tons. This covers an 
increase of 400,000 tons in merchant pipe, about 360,000 
tons in plates, 126,000 tons in rails, 44,000 tons in sheets 
and the remainder in such forms as wire and tin plate. 
The production of steel billets will also be increased 
about 1,000,000 tons. The capacity for the production 
of pig iron will be increased about 775,000 tons. It might 
be assumed from these figures that the increase in ca- 
_pacity in these various forms does not balance itself, but 
the explanation of this apparent discrepancy lies in the 
fact that a great increase in furnace capacity is already 
in progress, which is evidently not included in these fig- 
ures, as they only apply to recently authorized better- 
ments. Thus in the Pittsburgh district there have been 
recently completed two new furnaces at the Edgar 
Thomson Works and one at Carrie, and work is pro- 
gressing at a fourth furnace at the Ohio Steel plant. 

"Then there has been completed for some time past the 
new furnace at the Riverside Works, Wheeling, which 
it has been impossible to blow in for lack of coke. 

It will be observed also that there is nothing included 
in the list for the American Bridge Company, whose 
great modern bridge plant in the Pittsburgh district is 
now approaching completion. 

Nor is, of course, any reference made to the recent 

. acquisition of the Sharon and Donora plants, with prac- 
tically completed finishing departments, but with their 
adequate blast furnace equipment still under construc- 
tion, and in the case of the Donora Works with a large 
open hearth plant being erected. When these improve- 

.ments are completed these controlled enterprises will be 

» practically self contained. Nar is there counted the Troy 
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establishment, with its three furnaces and a Bessemer 
plant, which needs some remodeling. 

These changes in ownership have not, of course, really 
added to the capacity of the country, but they have 
emphasized the preponderance of the corporation. 

It will be observed upon carefully scrutinizing the list 
of proposed improvements that not so much attention 
has been given to some branches of production as might 
have been expected as a consequence of the extraordi- 
nary demand in these lines, which has gone consider- 
ably beyond the capacity of existing works. For in- 
stance, it was to be expected that important additions 
would be made to the capacity for producing structural 
shapes. The only new construction in this line appears 
to be a structural plant at South Chicago. This is an im- 
portant step, and one which is fully warranted by the 
heavy consumption of structural material in the North- 
west, which has hitherto been supplied from Pittsburgh 
or other Eastern points. A structural plant has long 
been projected at Chicago, and plans for it were pre- 
pared before the consolidation of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany with the other properties in the forming of the cor- 
poration. It is a question, however, whether the con- 
struction of this plant will fully meet the necessities of 
the corporation in handling their trade in structural ma- 
terial in that territory. 

The improvements to be made in the plant of the cor- 
poration now producing merchant pipe are very formi- 
dable, and point to a determination to more thoroughly 
dominate this branch of the trade. The location of a 
completely new plant of the most improved character at 
Lorain is an admirable step. It would appear that, not- 
withstanding the general belief that the capacity for the 
production of sheets is: much above the present require- 
ments of the country, the managers of the corporation 
have no fears for the future, as they propose to add con- 
siderably to their productive capacity in this line. A 
most interesting announcement in connection with the 
tin plate industry is the proposed installation in various 
mills of recently developed methods of manufacture 
which it may be presumed will considerably diminish 
the cost of production. 

The most significant feature of the new plans, how- 
ever, is the lowering in costs which the managers ex- 
pect to realize. Semiofficially, it is stated that these are 
figured at $5,000,000 per annum. It is well known in the 
trade that the close comparison of the results obtained 
in operation and management at the different plants has 
effected important direct economies, and that it has 
pointed out the means by which a further lowering in 
cost may be effected. It is fair to presume that the 
elaborate scheme now worked out is to a large extent 
the fruit of the labors which have been vigorously 
pushed since the organization of the corporation. To 
the friends of the United States Steel Corporation and 
to those who hope to see our country’s iron industry 
forge ahead this phase is the most encouraging. It is in 
line with the true mission of the modern industrial con- 
solidation, whose greatness and success are not neces- 
sarily measured by the completeness of its control of 
mineral property and manufacturing equipment. 

scastniaiccaclaliiiactatsal 


The, Wabash Strike Injunction. 


The injunction granted at St. Louis by Judge Adams 
of the United States Court for the Eastern district of 
Missouri, restraining the Railway Trainmen and Brotb- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen from ordering a strike on 
the Wabash Railroad, is one of the most important 
steps yet taken in any controversy between employees 
and employers, or rather between labor unions and the 
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management of corporations. The entire business world 
is interested both directly and indirectly in the principles 
involved, and which will probably be definitely settled 
by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
before the end of the present difficulty comes. The 
press has been teeming with comments, and, generally 
speaking, the attitude assumed has been fair and the 
points at issue have been correctly understood. This 
is not true, however, with some of the Western journal- 
ists, who seem to think that the United States judge 
has violated the constitutional right of the individual 
American citizen in ordering the officials of the labor 
organizations named “to desist and refrain from in 
any way or manner ordering, coercing, persuading, in- 
ducing, or otherwise causing directly or indirectly ” the 
employees of the Wabash Railroad to leave its service. 

It should be kept in mind that this is not an injunc- 
tion against the employees of the railroad. In the ex- 
ercise of his individual right every employee is at liberty 
to leave the service of the company as he may determine, 
and the right to cease work is not denied or interfered 
with by the injunction issued by Judge Adams. It is 
important to note that a railroad is a common carrier, 
acting under a corporate franchise as a quasi-public 
service, and therefore not only the corperation and 
their employees, but the public have rights to be safe 
guarded. In view of their obligations the courts will not 
allow the railroad corporation, for any purpose of their 
own, to suspend operations. Is it right, then, for them 
to allow an organization, comprising only a part of the 
railroad employees, by its acts to suspend the opera- 
tion of a railroad, which would follow from the throw- 
ing of their employees out of work, which-would pre- 
vent the performance of their obligations to shippers of 
merchandise and the public in general, as well as throw- 
ing out of gear the business over a large area of coun- 
try tributary to it? The court cannot and does not seek 
to prevent individuals from leaving the employment of 
the railroad, but it does restrain the officers of an or- 
ganized body from coercing its members into interfering 
with the operations of the common carrier. 

In view of the many violations of injunctions by 
labor unions, it is commendable that the labor officials 
involved in the present controversy recognize the legal 
authority and respect the law. The injunction is to be 
contested in the proper place—that is, the courts—and 
not to be fought out in railroad yards and on trains. 
In the present congested condition of the railroads, a 
strike would be productive of unusual hardship to inno- 


cent parties. 
i 


The Membership of Labor Unions. 


Organized labor invariably assumes to speak for the 
entire body of wage earners, and treats nonunion labor 
as a trifling minority which has no right to imperil what 
the great body of their fellow workers regard as for 
their good. The truth is that organized labor is a small 
part of the working forces in what are called organiz- 
able industries, and these constitute but a part of the 
Whole working population, the whole number of persons 
engaged in working for their livings. 

Nearly 20 years ago the late Col. Richard J. Hinton, 
who was a warm friend of organized labor, published 
in the North American Review the results of his efforts to 
ascertain how many workers were organized. He ad- 
mitted that many unions refused to give information, 
Which they would have been glad enough to make public 
bad their numbers been imposing, and most of the union 


officials who gave him information stated their numbers 
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in round thousands, indicating guess work or exaggera- 
tion. After revising the estimates as well as he could 
und allowing for duplications, he reached the conclu- 
sion that a little more than 600,000 persons were in labor 
unions. This was a little more than one-fifth of the per- 
sons employed in the last preceding census year in 
mechanical and manufacturing establishments, includ- 
ing women and boys, and in mines, petroleum wells and 
refineries, railroads and navigation. As the number of 
persons so employed had undoubtedly increased in five 
years the number of organized laborers in 1885 was well 
under 20 per cent. of the persons employed in organiz- 
able industries. 


But the 20 per cent. may safely be reduced to 14 per 
cent. by a conservative revision of Colonel Hinton’s de- 
tails, and the classes of workers in his computation com- 
prise about one-fourth of all persons in gainful occupa- 
tions, making organized labor not more than 3.5 per cent. 
of all persons in gainful occupations. The estimate of 
14 per cent. in organizable industries was supported by 
a report of the Maine Bureau of Labor several years 
later, which showed that of 556 workmen from whom 
information was obtained 14 per cent. belonged to 
unions. A labor bureau report from Montana gave the 
number of organized laborers in enumerated industries 
at 19 per cent. of the total, and mining is a leading in- 
dustry in Montana and an industry peculiarly suscep- 
tible to organization. Omitting mining and smelting, 
only 11.5 per cent. of the men in the enumerated indus- 
tries were organized. In the State of New York in 1900 
there were not much less than 3,000,000 persons—per- 
haps a little more—in gainful occupations, and about a 
quarter of these were in organizable industries. Last 
year, two years later than the census, and after a period 
of general employment and high wages had greatly in- 
creased the membership of the unions, their officers re- 
ported to the Labor Bureau of the State of New York a 
membership of about 280,000. 
the persons in organizable industries two years earlier, 
and a good deal less than 10 per cent. of all the persons 
In March, 1897, 
the membership of labor unions in the State of New 


This is 38.5 per cent. of 


then engaged in gainful occupations. 


York was only 142,570, including women. 

In Massachusetts the percentage of population which 
was engaged in gainful occupations in 1890 was 44, and 
it was certainly not less in 1900. The fact that the 
proportion in gainful occupations was unusually large 
in this manufacturing State indicates that a larger pro- 
portion of persons working for their livings would be in 
organizable industries. Forty-four per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Massachusetts in 1900 is 1,233,890. If 40 per 
cent. of these were in organizable industries the number 
so engaged would be 493,556. The business agent of the 
Brewery Workers’ Union testified in court in Boston last 
summer that “he had looked up the strength of or- 
ganized labor, as counsel for complainants requested 
him to do, and had found that there were about 140,000 
union members in Massachusetts.” This is 11.3 per 
cent. of all engaged in gainful occupations and under 
30 per cent. of those in organizable industries, as above 
estimated. Reports of State labor bureaus in the census 
year give the membership of labor organizations in In- 
diana as 24,424 in a population of 2,516,562; in California, 
17,1628 in a population of 1,485,053, and in Colorado, 
24.968, over a third of whom were employed in and 
about mines, in a population of 539,700. During the steel 
strike of 1901 there was published a confidential report 
of the Amalgamated Association giving its membership 
in every year from 1877 to 1901; the membership in the 
strike year was only 13,893, instead of the 40,000 
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claimed, and the largest membership there had ever 
been was 24,068, ten years earlier, the year before the 
Homestead strike. 

- Mining is an occupation peculiarly susceptible to 
organization. A labor census of Montana about six 
years ago showed that 37 per cent. of persons employed 
in mining were organized. At the recent convention in 
Indianapolis of the United Mine Workers of America 
“a resolution presented by District 19, covering parts of 
kentucky and Tennessee, called attention to the fact 
that of the 20,000 miners in that district only about 
one-fourth were organized, and asking that great effort 
be put forth in that district during the coming year.” 
In an article contributed to a volume entitled “ Labor 
and. Capital,” published by Putnam’s Sons last year, 
John Mitchell says of the strike in the anthracite mines 
in 1900: “ At the time the strike was inaugurated less 
than 8000 of the 142,500 persons employed were mem- 
bers of our organization. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Wwe represented so small a percentage of the total num- 
ber of employees, we went to the employers,” &c. 

In 1890 the percentage of population in the United 
States which was in gainful occupations was 36.31. It 
was probably more than 38 in 1900, but at that ratio the 
working population would be close to 29,000,000 in 1900. 
If one-fourth of all were in organizable industries these 
would include 7,250,000. If one-fifth, a very liberal 
estimate, are in unions, their membership would be less 
than 1,500,000. By adding the estimated membership 
of the leading organizations Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright estimated in the Contemporary Review last year 
that there were about 1,500,000 members of labor unions 
in the United States. The total membership in British 
labor unions in 1896 was a little under 1,500,000, and 
the labor movement is stronger there than here. The 
membership of labor unions in the United Kingdom was 
about 28 per cent. of the organizable population, and 
well under 10 per cent. of all the persons working for 
a living. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that numerically the labor 
unions are far from being as formidable as they pretend 
to be. 

ro 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, recently held at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., the election of directors resulted in the 
choice of the following: Three year term, Joseph Boyer, 
John C. Taite, W. O. Duntley, C. H. Wacker, W. J. Chal- 
mers; two years yet to serve, John B. Milliken, C. M. 
Schwab, J. W. Duntley, Max Pam, W. B. Dixson, C. H 
Matthiessen; one year yet to serve, J. R. McGinley, 
Charles Miller, J. A. Lynch and A. W. Maconochie. The 
reorganization gives a sufficient number of resident di- 
rectors at Chicago that directors’ meetings may be held 
in the Western city. Heretofore the business of the com- 
pany has suffered somewhat from the inability to se- 
cure a quorum at Chicago. 

The Board of Directors organized by the election of 
the following officers: President, J. W. Duntley; vice- 
president, W. O. Duntley; secretary and treasurer, J. B. 
Milliken; assistant secretary, L. Beardsley. Executive 
Committee: J. W. Duntley, W. J. Chalmers, C. H. Wack- 
er, J. A. Lynch, Joseph Boxer. 

It was decided to build the proposed plant on the 
Clyde, Scotland, at a cost of $400,000. The company 
have given formal notice of the consolidation of the Lit- 
tle Giant plant, at Aurora, IIl., with the factory at Cleve- 
land, and hereafter all work will be executed at Cleve- 
land. Customers are notified that those wishing repairs 
or returning drills for other purposes should consign di- 
rect to the Cleveland factory and advise the Chicago of- 
fice when the shipment is made. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Corrugated Furnace Tests. 


Yo the Editor: In reply to the Continental Iron Works’ 
letter of the 20th ult., signed by Mr. Rowland, their 
president, appearing in your recent issue, it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Rowland should allow himself to be 
carried away by the heat of argument so far as to for- 
get being courteous to a competitor who has no desire to 
quarrel with him, but simply to meet him on a fair busi- 
ness basis. Mr. Rowland’s chief grievance seems to be 
that the Board of Supervising Inspectors should think 
it necessary to test furnaces to destruction by hydro- 
static pressure so as to ascertain their true value against 
collapsing pressure, and further that the unfortunate 
term “old style” should be used to describe any form of 
corrugated furnace, although in this latter respect the 
fact that the patentee of the Suspension Furnace, which 
Mr. Rowland now manufactures, has lately taken out a 
United States patent for what he considers an improved 
furnace, may properly entitle the former furnace to be 
spoken of as the “old style.” As to what effect cor- 
rugating the furnaces after welding has on the physical 
qualities of the steel is a question which is hardly with- 
in the scope of this letter, but as to the mechanical re- 
sults Mr. Rowland does not deny that a thinning of the 
metal takes place on the tops of the corrugations during 
the operation, or else why is it deemed necessary, be- 
fore sending out furnaces, to bore small holes at the tops 
of the corrugations to ascertain whether any undue thin- 
ning has taken place? In regard to Mr. Rowland’s re- 
marks about our last furnace tested before the board, we 
do not think that even he considers that he has drawn a 
fair inference when he tries to prove that the thickest 
portion of the furnace is the weakest, and he altogether 
forgets to state that, due to a plug blowing out when 
the pressure reached 1200 pounds, the stress was sud- 
denly released, long after the elastic limit of the mate- 
rial had been reached. The effect of an incident of this 
kind upon steel is apparent to any one familiar with it 
and its qualities. 

Before closing this letter we would like to say that 
the greatest interest was shown, not only by the large 
and representative number of our guests who were pres- 
ent, but by engineers, boiler makers and shipbuilders at 
large, who were solicitous in their inquiry for copies of 
these tests, as well as copies of tests upon which the 
constants for the different furnaces in this country have 
been obtained. We have met this demand as far as we 
are concerned by publishing in the fullest possible man- 
ner all the information in our possession so far as the 
Brown improved furnace is concerned, and we feel sure 
that Mr. Rowland will be only too pleased to add to our 
efforts in this direction by publishing in your most val- 
uable paper particulars of the tests made, by which the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors granted the. constant 
of 15,000 for the Morrison type, as none of the tests 
made by the Leeds forge (who are the English makers 
of the Morrison Furnace) so far as we are aware when 
the furnaces were made of such material, having the ap- 
proved tensile strength, as is required for plates sub- 
jected to the action of flame, were sufficient to warrant 
the granting of such a high constant, based on the fac- 
tor of safety of six to one, as required by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors in this cotntry. 

All interested engineers, boiler makers and shipbuild- 
ers will await with interest this information. 

Yours truly, 
Worth, Barry & Co. 


AGE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, March 7. 


et 


Iron Ore Found on Alaskan Islands.—A press dis- 
patch from Tacoma, Wash., dated March 8, states that 
Alfred G. Brooks of the Geological Survey has discov- 
ered on Prince of Wales and adjacent islands of south- 
eastern Alaska large deposits of iron ore. A mining ex- 
pert, who has been investigating the deposits, says they 
comprise magnetic iron ore equal to that found in 
Sweden. Two companies, who have arranged to import 
ores from British Columbia, for smelting in blast fur- 
naces on Puget Sound, may now save the duty. 
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Our Production of Bessemer Steel 
Ingots and Steel Rails. 


The American. Iron and Steel Association have just 
published the following report on the production of Bes- 
semer steel and of steel rails in the United States in 
1902: 

Neither the production of Bessemer ingots nor the 
production of Bessemer rails kept pace in 1902 with the 
marvelous growth in that year of our iron and steel in- 
dustries taken as a whole, which was owing entirely to 
the fact that the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company 
dismantled their Bessemer plants and their rail mills, as 
well as their remaining blast furnace, at Scranton, early 
in the year, preparatory to the erection at Buffalo by the 
Lackawanna Steel Company of new and more extensive 
works, which are not yet entirely completed. The North 
Works of the company at Scranton made their last rails 
on January 16, 1902, and the South Works mude their 
last rails on February 26. 


Bessemer Steel Ingots and Castings. 

The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and 
castings in 1902 was 9,306,471 gross tons, against 8,713,- 
302 tons in 1901, an increase of 593,169 tons, or 6.8 per 
eent. The increase in 1901 over 1900 amounted to 
2,028,532 tons, or over 30 per cent. The production of 
1902 was the largest in our history. The following table 
gives the production of Bessemer steel ingots and cast- 
ings in the last six years. Of the production last year 
10,466 tons were steel castings. against a production of 
6764 tons in 1901: 


Bessemer Bessemer 

ingots. ingots. 
Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
WO ti ktareane tue’ 5,475,315 DO ik Red oniewes 6,684,770 
PG ub ee Kee wae 6,609,017 WE ii6.ccs cormweiiees 8,713.302 
BOE iba din de ewes 7,586,354 NOS siya ivack sag ho anes 9,306,471 


Below we give by States the production of Bessemer 
ingots and castings in the last four years: 


1899. 1900 1901. 1902. 


States.—Ingots. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 


Pennsylvania ...... 3,968,779 3,488,731 4,293,439 4,379,516 
CO a tcccaneesinas 1,679,237 1,388,124 2,154,846 2,528,802 
URGING 56s paces es 1,211,246 1.115,571 .1,324.217 1,443,614 
Other States....... 727,092 692,344 940,800 954,539 

Totals occ cicwes 7,586,354 6,684,770 8,713,302 9,306,471 


There was no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 
1902, and only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. 
Five Tropenas plants were at work. as compared with 
seven in 1901. In addition one Bookwalter converter 
was running. All these works that were active were en- 
gaged in the production of steel castings only. 


Steel Rails. 


The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails 
by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1902 was 
2,876,293 gross tons, against a similar production in 1901 
of 2,836,273 tons, in 1900 of 2,361,921 tons, and in 1899 
of 2,240,767 tons. The maximum production of Besse- 
mer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots 
was reached in 1902, but the increase in that year over 
1901 amounted to only 40,020 tons, or 1.4 per cent. As 
compared with 1887, 15 years ago, the increase in 1902 
in the production of Bessemer rails amounted to only 
831,474 tons, or 40 per cent., while during the same period 
the increase in the production of Bessemer ingots 
amounted to 6,370,438 tons, or almost 217 per cent. The 
following table shows the production by States of Besse- 
mer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots 
in the last four years. The figures do not include a small 
quantity of rails made each year from purchased blooms 
or from rerolled steel rails, statistics for both of which 
products for 1902 are not yet available. 





, 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
 States.—Rails, Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania ..... -1,224,807 1,195,255 1,406,008 1,148,425 
Other States....... 1,015,960 1,166,666 1,430,265 1,727,868 
Totals.........2.240,767 2,361,921 2,836,273 2,876,293 


At the request of the manufacturers we separated 
for 1807, for the first time, the production of rails weigh- 
‘ng 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds to the yard from 


those weighing less than 45 pounds and over 85 pounds 
to the yard. 


This separation we continue for 1902, as 
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follows. Bessemer rails made from purchased ingots or 
from rerolled rails are not included: 
45 pounds 
Under andless 85 pounds 
45 pounds. than8s5. and over. Total. 
States.—Rails. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons, 
Pennsylvania ....... 53,964 766,567 327,894 1,148,425 
Other States........ 173,104 1,237,496 317,268 1,727,868 
Totals for 1902.... 227,068 2,004,063 645,162 2,876,293 
Totals for 1901.... 140,214 2,202,237 493,822 2,836,273 
Totals for 1900.... 154,796 1,605,067 602,058 2,361,921 


It will be noticed that there was a considerable de- 
cline in 1901 in the production of Bessemer steel rails 
weighing 85 pounds and over as compared with 1900, 
but that in 1902 there was an increase over 1900 and a 
very large increase over 1901. The production of rails 
weighing between 45 and 85 pounds shows a slight de- 
crease in 1902 as compared with 1901. 

The total production of rails in 1902 will include rails 
made from open hearth steel, rails rolled from purchased 
Bessemer blooms, rerolled rails, and iron rails. The total 
from all these sources in 1901 amounted to 38,366 tons. 

With the exception of the Lackawanna plant at Scran- 
ton all our Bessemer rail mills were operated nearly to 
their full capacity in 1902, thedemand for steel rails being 
greater than the supply all through the year. In addition 
to our large production of rails we imported last year 
63,522 tons of iron and steel rails, but to balance this 
importation we exported 67,666 tons of iron and steel 
rails. In 1901 we exported 318,956 tons of rails and im- 
ported only 1905 tons. Virtually all our imports and ex- 
ports of rails are steel rails. 

a 


February Fluctuations in Iron Stocks. 


The following table shows the extent of transactions 
and the fluctuations in quotations of the stocks of iron 
and steel companies in the month of February, with the 
dates on which the highest and lowest prices on each 
stock were realized: 

Low-Date. High-Date. 


Cap’! issued. Sales. est. Feb. est. Feb. 
$17,701,500 Am. Bicycle Co., com. 1,600 wy 28 % 28 

9,294,900 Am. Bicycle Co., pref. 4,100 % 3 % 25 

9,500,000 Am Bicycle Co., bonds 7,000 .. ha card a4 
41,233,300 Am. Can, com........ 5,225 9% 7 10 13 
41,223,300 Am. Can, pref....... 4,660 44% 27 48% 9 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, com. 31,300 39% 28 41% 10 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, pref. 4,800 91 28 92% 18 
24,100,000 Am. Locomotive, com. 77,500 28% 3 31% 18 
25,000,000 Am. Locomotive, pref. 7,900 93% 2 95% 17 
45,000,000 Cambria Steel........ 8,350 241% 27 251%, 3 


7,000,000 Central Foundry, com. 
7,000,000 Central Foundry, pref. 
17,000,060 Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com... 


1,000 3% 27 3% 16 
1,100 16 25 17% 5 
11,600 73 27 76% 17 
5,500 20 28 22 3 


25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref... 5,850 84% 2 86% 9 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steel. 1,200 5 26 % 4 
2,368,100 Empire I. & S., com.. 2,750 13% 6 17% 17 


2,281,400 Empire I. & S., pref.. 600 45 27 47 19 


15,000,000 Inter. Pump, com.... 1,000 43% 6 45 18 
8,850,000 Inter. Pump, pref.... 2,000 82% 7 84 5 
8,396,000 Nat. Enam., com..... 2,500 34% 2 37% 9 


1,050 88 9 95 19 
3,650 42 10 47% 28 
500 97 24 98% 19 
200 50 18 51 9 


15,441,800 Nat. Enam., pref..... 
4,449,800 Otis Elevator, com... 
6,350,000 Otis Elevator, pref... 

10,750,000 Pa., new, com., Phila. 


16,500,000 Pa., new, pref., Phila. 600 90% 7 92% 19 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, com... 11,700 62% 28 64 6 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref... 8,500 92% 5 95 20 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., com... 13,000 32% 2 37 9 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., pref.... 3,400 87 6 90 24 
27,191,000 Rep. I. & S., com.... 57,200 21 2 22% 18 
20,306,900 Rep. I. & S., pref.... 11,900 78% 2 80% 18 

7,500,000 Sloss-Shef. S. & I.,com. 11,100 66% 3 72 4 

6,700,000 Sloss-Shef. S. & I.,pref. 500 93% 2 97% 18 
20,000,000 Tenn. Coal & Iron....134,000 63 2 67% 17 

1,500,000 Tidewater Steel...... 550 4% 27 4% 24 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, com.... 4,300 13% 19 15 24 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, pref.... 3,000 53 19 54% 20 
510,361,300 U. S. Steel Co., com..555,000 37% 2 39% 9 
508,511,200 U. S. Steel Co., pref..225,000 87 2 89% 5 


3,300 5 10 5% 16 
5,250 18 11 23 20 


1,500,000 Warwick I. & S...... 
Allis-Chalmers, com... 


Allis-Chalmers, pref... 1,100 86 7 87% 20 
Am. Steel F’dries, com. 19,000 17% 19 18% 9 
Am. Steel F’dries, pref. 14,400 65 2 69% 18 


———- --——= 

The American Steel & Wire Company exported in 

February about 6000 tons of wire and wire nails. Of 

this 1442 tons went to South America and 1189 tons to 
Australia. 
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British and German Marine Notes. 


Lonpbon, February 28, 1903.—T wo or three interesting 
facts have come to light this week respecting ships built 
for the mereantile marine or for the navy. The first 
is that the British Admiralty proposes to adopt the new 
American models of metal cabin furniture for British 

rar ships. I am not surprised to hear this. Only re- 
cently a prominent American manufacturer in this par- 
ticular line called at this office and confidentially in- 
formed me that his models and samples were being con- 
sidered by the naval experts, and he was most hopeful 
of a favorable result. 

As the outcome of the “ Cobra” court martial, when 
a good deal of evidence was given on the effect of hog- 
ging and sagging stresses in a heavy sea, the ‘‘ Wolf,” 
torpedo boat destroyer, was, about six months ago, set 
aside for a series of experiments at Portsmouth. The 
first of the series has been concluded, and the vessel has 
been undocked to be prepared for a continuation of the 
trials at sea. The dry dock experiments were of a some- 
what unusual character. The vessel was so shored up, 
or fortified, to use the technical word, inside that there 
was no possibility of her sustaining any damage. In 
this condition she was held up on cradles, and as the 
center or end supports were weakened or removed the 
hogging or sagging stresses were calculated by scientific 
instruments. As the “ Wolf” was originally one of the 
stiffest of all the destroyers, and as, owing to her “ forti- 
fications,” she could sustain no damage, she is to have 
her internal supports removed while the hypothetical 
stresses are being mathematically worked out. As soon 
as she is ready for sea she is to be sent to the Solent, 
where, under the vibration of the engines, the accuracy 
of the testing instruments will be tried. The final phase 
of the trial will consist of sending her into the Channel in 
her normal seagoing condition, to pick up bad weather 
and cross seas, and then, by means of the same instru- 
ments, measuring the force of the stresses. 

Designs for the new Cunard ships are nearly complete 
and model experiments have reached finality, but the 
vessels are so much beyond precedent in size and con- 
templated speed that an element of uncertainty causes 
anxious consideration. They will be approximately 760 
feet on the water line, with 80 feet beam. As about 18, 
000 horse-power is the most that has been put Hitherto 
onto any one shaft, it has been thought wiser, instead 
of two, to put three propeller shafts into the vessels, 
although that system has hitherto been accompanied 
with certain drawbacks, and the experiences of foreign 
war ships have not commended the system to our Ad- 
miralty. The engines of the new vessels are de- 
signed for over 60,000 horse-power, and are expected to 
drive the vessels at a sea speed of some 25 knots on a 
coal consumption of 46 tons per hour. 

Particulars are now to hand of the output of German 
shipbuilding last year. The German shipbuilding yards 
turned out altogether 227 steamers, with a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of 212,233, and 280 sailing vessels, of 58,715 
tons. The steamers show a falling off as compared with 
1901 of three ships and 49,000 tons. To reach accurately 
the actual increase of tonnage in the mercantile marine 
of Germany it is necessary to bear in mind, first, the 
deduction of the 11 war ships which were completed last 
year, and, second, there must be deducted river craft, 
sailing vessels under 100 tons, tug boats, lighters, ice 
breakers, dredges, &c. The turn out of larger vessels. 
since and including 1900, is seen in the following table: 


Sailing 
Steamers. Tonnage. ships. Tonnage. 
ER cabs aees cde 63 213,894 24 11,258 
es eee 63 210,218 15 5,813 
Reiss ws eke 55 161,833 11 11,525 


Of this total production there were built for foreign 
shipowners eight large steamers, of 20,811 tons, in 1902. 
The steamers built abroad to the order of German ship 
owners were as follows: 

Steamers. Tonnage. 


RN id Cult as peste bin ene bin wn Oa aa 99.888 
DEN ata ite bdo beAeuees bh oks dean kan ees 26 105,122 
Ns 651k 5 FERS ada oa aU eee ekenaea 16 37,374 


Two steamers, of a total tonnage of 3000 tons, are now 
being built abroad for German owners. The decrease 
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in the activity in German shipbuilding during 1902 was 

due to the fact that, owing to the general depression 

in trade throughout Germany, the steamship owners 

were compelled to reduce their orders for new vessels. 
8. G. H. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Several New York capitalists have become interested in the 
Hyle Bros. Steel Company of Syracuse, N. Y., and the Hyle Steel 
Tool Company have been incorporated with a capital stock o1 
$1,000,000 to take over the business of the former company. 
They will move intc a new plant about the middle of April and 
will manufacture high grade tool steel and tools. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., made 
the largest shipments of side armor of the year this week to 
Seattle, Wash.; Philadelphia, and Newport News. In the con- 
signment were 160 tons for the battle ship ‘* Nebraska,’”’ now in 
the course of construction at Seattle; 400 tons for the batt!e 
ships ‘‘ Pennsylvania ’’ and “ Colorado” being built at Cramps, 
and nearly 100 tons of barbettes for the cruisers “* Maryland" 
and ‘‘ West Virginia,’’ nearing completion at Newport News. 


The stockholders of the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, have 
decided to increase the capital stock of the company from §$2,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000, it having been found necessary to pro- 
vide 2 more ample amount of working capital. The plant of the 
company at Indiana Harbor, Ind., is now running smoothly and 
the capacity of the works has been sold for many months to 
come, the product thus sold comprising sheets, bars and billets. 


The strike order issued by the National Association of Iron 
Workers against the American Bridge Company will affect 500 
structural iron workers at Buffalo and will seriously delay work 
at present being done on several large buildings, including a 
portion of the new plant of the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

The Lookout Mountain Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
have closed a contract for a Rand Drill Company duplex air 
compressor. of 2300 cubic inches air per minute. The sale was 
made through Shook & Fletcher, manufacturers’ agents, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Fires were lighted at the new plant of the Clearfield Iron & 
Steel Company, Clearfield, Pa., March 4. 

The 20 hot mills at the Sharon Works of the American Tin 
Plate Company, at Sharon, Pa., are again in full operation. It 
is the intention to use Bessemer bars at this plant in the future. 


The rod and wire mills of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany at Beaver Falls, Pa., are being dismantled and most of the 
equipment is being shipped to second-hand machinery dealers in 
Pittsburgh. A part of the machinery will be used in other 
plants of the American Steel & Wire Company. 

General Machinery. 


Asa A. Weimer and Edgar A. Weimer, who own a half inter- 
est in the Weimer Machine Works Company, Lebanon, Pa., have 
purchased an 18-acre tract of land at Hebron, east of Lebanon, 
upon which they intend to erect a large iron works, plans for 
which are now under way. The site cost about $18,000, and the 
plant will be entirely independent of their present works. 


Work will be commenced next week on the new machine shops 
of the Landis Tool Company, at Waynesboro, Pa., and it is ex- 
pected that they will be ready for operation by July 1. The 
Landis Company have received an order for two large universal 
grinders for the Frankfort Arsenal at Philadelphia. The com- 
pany never had so many orders booked this early in the year as 
at present, and stand badly in need of their new shops. 

The Locke Steel Belt Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turers of tempered steel, detachable sprocket chain and attach- 
ments, have secured a very desirable plant at Water street and 
South avenue, the main building of which is 60 x 200 feet. For 
some months new machinery for this plant has been under con 
struction at the shops of Villard & Osswald, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and a number of shipments to Bridgeport have already been 
made. When the entire plant is installed the Locke Company 
will have several times their present capacity. 

The Hardie-Tynes Foundry & Machine Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., are extending their machine shop 150 feet and will 
instal! a considerable amount of new machinery. Business is so 
active that their increased equipment will be fully employed. 

The Machinists’ Supply Company of Chicago have established 
a branch house at 209 Water street, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
James C. Simms, Jr. 

The Hendey Machine Tool Company, Torrington, Conn., have 
increased their capital stock from $120,000 to $300,000 for the 
expansion of the plant and business. 

The Fast Iron & Machine Company of Lima, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock, have acquired the old 
plant of the Lima Locomotive & Machine Company and will 
manufacture machinery. 

The United Supply Company of Toledo have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Michigan with $150,000 capital stock. 
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They have absorbed the plants and business of the National Mfg. 
& Supply Company of Saginaw, Mich., the Pittsburgh Steel 
Shafting Company of Toledo and the Elmer E. Dale Supply Com- 
pany of Toledo. They will engage in the manufacture and sale 
of supplies for railways, mines, mills, marine interests. lumber- 
men, steam fitters, engineers and contractors, handling such 
goods. as pulleys, shafting, leather belting, wire rope, boilers, 
engines, &c. W. T. Wickes of Saginaw, Mich., will be president, 
Elmer E. Dale vice-president and manager, and J. D. Swartwout, 
Toledo, secretary-treasurer. The company have leased the two 
Quale warehouses at the foot of Madison street, comprising 
47,000 square feet of floor space. The Pittsburgh Company at 
present occupy one floor of one of these buildings, and the 
business of the Dale Company will be removed to the new site 
at once. The warehouses at Saginaw will be retained. 


The American Seeding Machine Company were incorporated 
at Trenton, N. J., March 9, with a capital stock of $15,000,000, 
half of which is 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and half 
common. As stated in these columns February 12, the com- 
panies included in the consolidation are chiefly builders of seed 
drills and seeders, as follows: Superior Drill Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Hoosier Drill Company, Richmond, Ind.; Empire 
Drill Company, Shortsville, N. Y.; Brennan & Co. (Southwest- 
ern Agricultural Works), Louisville, Ky.; Dowagiac Mfg. Com- 
pany, Dowagiac, Mich.; P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, Ohio, and 
Bickford & Huffman Company, Macedon, N. Y. President Book- 
walter of the Superior Drill Company of Springfield, Ohio, will 
probably be president of the new company. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, have 
awarded the contract for the electrical equipment of the trains 
of the subway. The General Electric Company received the 
orders for all of the train controls, which will be substantially 
the same as those used on the Manhattan Elevated Railroad. 
The contract for the motors on the cars was divided equally 
between the General Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. The total amount involved is about 
$2,000,000. 


Interests identical with the Hobbs Mfg. Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have acquired control of the Witherby, Rugg & Rich- 
ardson Company, manufacturers of wood working machinery. 
The large shop of the Witherby, Rugg & Richardson Company 
will be doubled in size by the addition of a four-story brick 
building, 120 feet long, varying in width from 50 to 70 feet. 
Together the buildings will give 56.000 square feet of floor space 
available for manufacturing. The Hobbs Mfg. Company manu- 
facture paper box machinery. The two corporations will re- 
main intact, but the business will be run together, the nature of 
the products making this economical. The enlarged shop will 
afford space enough for the business of both corporations. The 
Witherby, Rugg & Richardson business was established half a 
century ago, and was incorporated about a year ago with a 
capital stock of $60,000. The reorganization has been effected 
with the election of these officers: President, Gilbert J. Rugg; 
treasurer, George T. Witherby; directors, these gentlemen, and 
Clarence W. Hobbs, Harry W. Goddard, president of the Spencer 
Wire Company, and J. P. Bird. The last three directors con- 
stitute the Board of Directors of the Hobb Mfg. Company. The 
purpose is to enlarge and improve the wood working machinery 
business. Both companies will be in the market for new ma- 
chinery. 


The York Mfg. Company, York, Pa., shipped 55 carloads of 
new ice machines during February. 

The Dawson Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., will move 
into larger quarters as soon as buildings on Sargent street 
can be remodeled into suitable machine shop quarters. The 
company are at present tenants of the Hamblin & Russell Mfg. 
Company, manufacturers of wire specialties, who need the room 


occupied by the machine shops for additional manufacturing 
space. 


Bardons & Oliver of Cleveland, manufacturers ‘of turret 
lathes and other machine tools, have acquired the factory at 
10 Water street, formerly occupied by Findlay Brothers. Their 
factory burned down some months ago, and since then they have 
been occupying temporary quarters in the Balkwill Building, 
St. Clair street. The new factory contains 40,000 square 
feet of floor space, including three stories’ and a basement. 
They will install considerable new machinery, which is 
to be electrically driven. The Cleveland Engineering Com- 
pany are preparing plans for the required electrical equipment. 
They are preparing to move into the new quarters and expect 
to be settled after April 1. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works of Cleveland have 
received an order for a number of large tools from the New 
American Structural Steel Company of Pittsburgh, who are 
erecting a large plant for the production of structural work. 

The Fraser Machine Works of Cleveland are remodeling and 
enlarging their plant to carry on a line of die work, screw ma- 
chine work, experimental and model work, in addition to their 
regular line. N. W. Thomas has recently become manager of 


the company, and he is planning to expand the business in sev- 
eral new directions. 


/ The Reserve Press Company of Cleveland, who were reorgan- 
ized a short time ago, are becoming an important factor in the 
production of heavy presses and dies for sheet metal work, and 
they are prepared to build presses up to 40,000 pounds or larger 
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if desired. Among other large contracts they are building 15 
dies and 11 presses for a new hinge plant at Ashtabula; nine 
presses for the Van Wagner Company of Cleveland, who have 
established a plant on Perkins place for the production of 
hinges ; a number of electrically driven presses for a metal mail 
box plant ; four large presses and dies for the Sun Mfg. Company, 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio, who will make stamped sad irons; several 
large presses for the Wilson & Hayes Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturers of automobile fenders; a large multiple punch 
for the Ohio Ceramic Engineering Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of brick cars, and a large stove press for the Alright 
Mfg. Company, Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 


The Ray Automatic Machinery Company, Cleveland, are 
devoting a great deal of attention to the production of sheet 
metal automobile parts, such as fenders, hoods, &c. This busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly of late that they are contemplating 
increasing their facilities by installing more presses. 


The Toledo Foundry & Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, are 
preparing to ship a large steam shovel to the Klondike, where 
it will be used for gold mining. 


The Arctic Machine Company of Canton, Ohio, have been 
awarded a contract for the refrigerating machinery for the 
Urbana Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Company, Urbana, Ohio. 
The building and machinery are to be completed by June 10. 


The American Window Glass Company of Pittsburgh have 
incorporated the American Window Glass Machine Company 
with a capital of $20,000,000, to control the machines the 
glass company are to equip their factories with. The capital 
is said to be the amount they paid for the patents. The Window 
Glass Machine Company, incorporated with a capital of $40,000 
by the same parties, will, it is said, operate a foundry for the 
manufacture of the machines. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


T. C. Duncan, president and treasurer of the Union Cotton 
Mills, Union, S. C., and others will build a large water power 
plant on the Broad River at Neals Shoal, 12 miles distant, to 
furnish their mills and possibly surrounding towns with elec- 
tricity. It is possible that a trolley line will also be constructed. 


Ali of the boiler makers of Wilkes-Barre have demanded 
$2.50 for a nine-hour day, the scale to go into effect April 1. 
The machinists of the same place have struck for higher wages 
and a nine-hour day. 


The Pittsburgh Engineering Company, Lewis Block, Pitts- 
burgh, ‘have received a contract from the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Company for 12 150 horse-power return tubular boilers. 
The same company will install a 14 x 15 inch Skinner engine 
and a 50-kw. Bullock generator and switchboard for the Cyphers 
Frovision Company of Pittsburgh, this order being for a dupli- 
cate plant. 


The council at Attica, Ohio, have authorized the sale of 
$6000 worth of bonds, the proceeds to be used for the construc- 
tion of a municipal electric lighting plant with which to illumi- 
nate the village and furnish light and power to citizens. Con- 
tracts for the equipment are to be placed in the near future. 


The Lewis Channel Company and the Sturgeon Falls Power 
Company, Canada, have placed large orders with the S. Morgan 
Smith Company of York, Pa., manufacturers of turbine wheels. 


The Vulcan Iron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have booked a 
large order for small locomotives for Kerbaugh & Co., railway 
contractors. 


The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa.. 
have for the past two months of this year broken all records for 
both new orders and production. Recent orders include a large 
engine for Manila, P. I., and one for Porto Rico; Austen Coke 
& Coal Company, Austen, W. Va., two 250 horse-power engines 
and two 300 horse-power engines, tandem compound, four-valve 
type; Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, three engines of the 
same type, aggregating 1000 horse-power; J. G. Brill Car Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, two 300 horse-power engines ; American 
Structural Steel Company of Pittsburgh, 150 horse-power en- 
gine; Pascagonla Street Railway Company, Scranton, Miss., two 
engines aggregating 500 horse-power ; Northern Steamship Com- 
pany of Buffalo, six engines ranging from 150 to 170 horse- 
power ; Consolidated Gas Company of Baltimore, two 125 horse- 
power engines; United States Steel Corporation, six engines ag- 
gregating 1200 horse-power, and larger engines to Washington 
ond New Orleans. The company have been approached with the 
proposition to enter the new Federal Power Company, now being 
formed in New York, but as yet have not decided to go into the 
combination. Negotiations are being made, however, with that 
end in view and the local company will go into the combine if 
proper inducements are offered. If this is accomplished it is 
probable that the Harrisburg works will be enlarged. 

The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
have lately secured a contract for a complete water works for 
installation in Ponce, Porto Rico. The contract, which is valued 
at some $63,000, includes two compound pumping engines hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 5,000,000 gallons, 400 tons of cast 
iron water pipe, varying from 6 to 14 inches in diameter, and 
a 450 horse-power boiler piant. 


The John F. Byers Machine Company, Ravenna, Ohio, have 
perfected plans and placed orders for material to rebuild their 
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boiler plant. which was destroyed by fire February 18. The 


plant will be about double the capacity of the old one. 


W. D. Howe, Readsboro, Vt., is interested in a project to 
build a 2000 horse-power electric water power plant at Howe 
Pond. 

The Northwestern Heat, Light & Power Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., are contemplating installing an electric and gas light- 
ing plant at West Allis. Max W. Nohl is president. 


The Indianola Heating & Lighting Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, recently organized to furnish hot water and electric light 
and power throughout a large residence district in Columbus, 
have completed plans for their power plant to be erected on 
King avenue, where about 1000 horse-power of engines and 
generators will be installed. They are now laying mains for 
their heating plant. A. J. Stahl of Chicago is the designer and 
contractor for the plant. 

Foundries. 


The Hudson River Foundry Company have incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000 to de a general foundry and machine shop 
business. The company have taken over the foundry business 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., formerly conducted by Sague & Thomp- 
son, and start off with more work on hand than the present 
eapacity of the plant can take care of. It is their intention to 
enlarge the plant considerably. The officers are Isaac W. Sher- 
rill, president. Peter H. Troy, vice-president; J. J. Thompson, 
secretary and treasurer; George Sague, general manager, and 
Peter F. Hoffman, superintendent. Sague & Thompson will 
continue to manufacture their own specialties. 


The Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have commenced the erection of an addition to their 
plant, 50 x 100 feet, which will be used for the extension of 
their growing trade in sheet and cast iron materials, including 
some new products. 


The Railway Supply & Foundry Company, whose plant at 
Harvey, Ill., sustained damage from fire on February 22 esti- 
mated at upward of $250,000. have awarded to G. H. Fuller a 
contract for the construction of a new plant at Chicago Heights. 
The new buildings will be located on a 5-acre tract of land re- 
cently purchased from the Chicago Heights Land Association. 
he foundry will be 150 x 350 feet and the machine shop 100 x 
350 feet. An office building and fire proof pattern shop will 
also be constructed. All buildings will be of brick, stone and 
steel construction. The machine shop will be equipped with two 
20-ton electric traveling cranes, in addition to the installation 
of other modern machinery. Electricity will be the motive 
power. 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., held recently, two vacancies caused by 
death were filled, Philip H. McMillan succeeding the late Senator 
MeMillan as vice-president, and George M. Black succeeding 
James Il. McMillan as secretary. W. C. McMillan was re-elected 
president and T. H. Simpson general manager and treasurer. 


The Niell Stove Mfg. Company of Portsmouth, Ohio, are pre- 
paring to erect a large addition to their foundry. They will 
engage in the manufacture of steel ranges on quite an extensive 
scale and have turned out the first of these goods in their tem- 
porary quarters. 


The Chicago Heights Foundry Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., contemplate the erection of a number of buildings at an 
expenditure of about $25,000. The plant will consist of a foun- 
dry 100 x 150 feet, a machine shop 60 x 150 feet, a boiler house, 
pattern house and warerooms. Richard BE. Schmidt, Chicago, is 
the architect. 


The Toledo Plow Company of Toledo, Ohio, will enlarge 
their plant at the corner of Shore and Tuder streets, that city. 
A 70-foot square addition to the foundry will be erected, doub- 
ling its present capacity. Considerable new machinery will be 
installed. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Solid Stee) 
Casting Company of Chester, Pa., was held recently. The di- 
rectors elected for the ensuing year were Fred. W. Wood, Rich- 
ard Peters, E. ¢. Felton, Felton Bent, P. J. McEntee, J. J. Bur- 
leigh and Luther 8. Bent. The officers of the company are: 
President, Felton Bent: secretary and treasurer, Richard Peters. 
Jr.; superintendent, P. J. McEntee; assistant superintendent. 
J. F. Coale. R. C. Appleby is sales agent. 


The Wehrle Stove Company of Newark, Ohio, have com- 
menced work on their large foundry and expect to have it in 
operation by July. They recentiy decided to locate at Newark 
through the efforts of the Newark Board of Trade. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Marion Mal- 
leable [ron Works. Marion, Ind., the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: W. F. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., presi- 
dent: John C. Haswell, Marion, vice-president and general man- 
ager: George A. Bell, Jr., Marton, secretary and treasurer; J. E. 
Michacl, Marion, superintendent. It was announced at the 
meeting that the company are in good financial condition and 
that improvements to the plant will be made in the near future, 
the additions to include a 14-ton melting furnace, work on 
which will be begun at once. The report that the plant would 
be moved from Marion because of an insufficient supply of gas 
is denied by the company, who announce that other fuel will 
be provided at such times as it is impossible to secure gas. 
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The Fraser & Jones Company, Syracuse, N. Y., will build 
another addition to their foundry and make other improvements 
which will invoive an expenditure of $10,000. No new machin- 
ery will be required. 


The Wilkes Foundry Company of Toledo, Ohio, have awarded 
a contract to Julius Comte for the extension of their foundry. 
‘The new building will be a one-story brick, and will cost about 
$20,000. Plans for the addition were prepared by George Mills. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Worden-Allen Company, manufacturers of steel struc- 
tures, Milwaukee, Wis., have entered into a contract for about 6 
acres of iand located on Lake street, just north of the city lim 
its, and have agreed to begin the construction of a manufactur- 
ing plant to cost at least $30,000. 


The Phenix Iron Company of Phoenixville, Pa., are now 
making the largest girders they ever manufactured. They are 
98 feet 10% inches. by 9 feet 7% inches wide and will be used in 
bridge construction work by the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. The girders weigh 57 tons each and 18 cars will be re- 
quired to carry the six girders to their destination. 


Fires. 
The works of the Dauphin Bridge Company, Harrisburg. Pa., 


were destroyed by fire March 5, entailing a loss of about $40,000, 
with insurance of $20,000. The company have not decid 

whether the works shall be rebuilt. A number of large build 
ings in the Harrisburg district, for which the structural iron 
was being made at the Dauphin works, will be delayed by the 
fire, including the main building of the Harrisburg Boiler & Mfg. 
Company’s plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, and the 
new pussenger station of the Philadeiphia & Reading Railroad. 


The plant of the Preston Tumbler Company, near Terra 
Alta, W. Va., was recently destroyed by fire. The loss is about 
$60,000. 


The Capital City Woolen Mil!s, Des Moines, Iowa, were de- 
stroyed by fire March 8, entailing a loss of about $60,000. 


The plant of the Roband Tobacco Company, Henderson, Ky., 
was burned March 8. The loss will reach $75,000. 


The large machine, carpenter and blacksmith shops of the 
Philadelphia Coal & Iron Company, at Lincoln Colliery, Potts- 
ville, Pa., were destroyed by fire March 4. 


The plant of the Iron City Tool Works, Limited, at Pitts 
burgh, was destroyed by fire last week. William H. Hays, chair- 
man of the concern, states that the plant will be rebuilt on the 
old site at Thirty-second and Smallman streets, in that city, as 
soon as the losses from the fire are adjusted. The concern are 
manufacturers of railroad track and mining tools. 


Hardware. 

The Ground Hog Plow & Foundry Company, Clarksville, 
Tenn., are making arrangements to improve their plant. They 
intend erecting a power house to operate all their machinery by 
electricity. They will put in a direct connected generator and 
would like to hear from manufacturers of such machinery. The 
Tennessee Central Railroad are running a.spur into the yards 
of the company. 

The Rabbitt-Richards Company, Clayville, N. Y., have erected 
an addition to their mill, giving them about three times their 
former floor space. The company manufacture fine wire of al) 
metals except iron and steel, and their plant is equipped with 
modern machines and appliances for wire drawing. 

The Yost Electric Mfg. Company. Toledo, Ohio, have pur- 
chased a building site on Brown avenue and are planning to 
erect a factory for the manufacture of their electric lamp sock- 
ets and lawn sprinklers. Contract for the erection of the build- 
ings has been placed with James Hales, Toledo. At present the 
Yost company are occupying a portion of the old Yost bicycle 
factory, which has been bought by the Toledo Machine & Too! 
Company. 

“ Friend " Mfg. Company, Gasport, N. Y., manufacturers of 
the Friend spray pump and special spraying outfits of any ca- 
pacity, have lately built an addition to their factory, a step 
necessitated by the increasing demand for their product. 

Champion Safety Lock Company, formerly of Cleveland, 
have recently removed to Geneva, Ohio, where they bought the 
plant of the Knapp & Pratt Mfg. Company, which they occupied 
after making extensive improvements and thoroughly equipping 
it with modern machinery and appliances for the manufacture 
of light hardware. The company have increased their lines and 
are now in a position to take care of business promptly. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Byard-Judd Company of Warren, Ohio, have been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital stock, to manufacture sheet 
metal and wire products. Incorporators: W. C. Winfield, A. 
G. Judd, George W. Byard, Warren Woods and C. F. Judd. 

The American Charcoal Company, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held recently, voted to remove their principal office and 
place of business from Binghamton, N. Y., to Buffalo. 

The National Smoke Preventer Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
have established offices in rooms 401, 402 Ferguson Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Alden Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, have increased 
their capital from $110,000 to $220,000, and are planning the 
erection of additions to more than double their capacity. Tbe 
improvements wil! include a Jarge power plant. 
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Pig Iron Production 
Increasing. 


Some Accumulation of Stocks. 


The capacity of the blast furnaces has been increased 
by the blowing in of a number of stacks and by a some- 
what better supply of raw material to some of them. 
The transportation troubles still continue, however. At 
the beginning of this week the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had 11 furnaces out of blast, four of them for 
repairs, which might have been deferred but for in- 
ability to keep even furnaces in the best of shape oper- 
ating steadily. At the same time the corporation had 
about 250,000 tons of coke at the ovens, which it has 
been impossible to move. 

Stocks have accumulated somewhat during the month, 
chiefly at Southern furnaces. A part of this added stock 
is in the form of lower grades and off irons, but the 
main trouble has been that the furnaces are not getting 
enough cars to ship all that they ought to. 

The weekly capacity of the furnaces in blast on 
March 1 compares as follows with that of the preceding 
periods: 


Total 

eapacity Coke Charcoal 

per week. capacity capacity 

Gross tons. per week. per week. 

po ee | 355,333 348,024 7,309 
POE Dick ve ccosscawvades 343,111 335,339 7,772 
MES SB ccictevewscuwes 353,800 346,073 7,727 
December 1, 1902........:. 343,817 336,617 7,200 
PE 266.5 vaceewndee ras 337,559 330,110 7,449 
CN Pa dc ch acess ecuundn 345,048 337,837 7,211 
a ee ee 335,189 328,243 6,946 
I Eso. kb be whaseawnen 336,465 328,745 7,720 
WE Bas teekeniswactennkes 350,890 343,250 7,640 
PE Bis bc eu aN eeaeenseeas 344,748 337,492 7,256 
PE PRE re ore eer 352,064 337,627 6,437 
BE, DeGuise cd sea ccrtace wes 337,424 331,140 6,284 
PE Bid ua cick uns ceekes nee 323,028 316,039 6,989 
NN Bile 605s eh ie ereen 332,045 325,440 6,605 
CU Biidecegeaeusasraes 298,460 291,992 6,468 
December 1, 1901.......... 324,761 317,358 7,403 
PP Bis i Seana sweats 320,824 313,775 7,049 
CIE Bask oe ewwxnrewinewe-ne 307,982 300,538 7,444 
I ano sk wre eens 6 eae’ 299,861 293,256 6,605 
BEGG: Rika civdisecacvwesss 303,847 297,269 6,578 
MU Mie ck cs oN eas wwe tee cee 310,950 303,793 7,157 
Se Er ree ee ee ery 314.505 306,391 7,514 
ies cited on eee i eee Re 301,125 293,915 7,210 
ME Ea 6s ne ck kate ee eerie 296,676 288,766 7,910 
I Bib we decade cuneate 292,899 284,825 8,074 
en EERE LOCO COT 278,258 269,923 8,335 
WOES Dida wei wunexev xis 250,351 243,254 7,097 
oo a ae | ee 228,846 222,067 6,779 
POMINUOE Dive ccceteeew ccna 215,304 207,381 7,923 
RE ie nb coee ee cneece 223,169 214,921 8,248 
WOURGEUE Deiiancccvecueces 231,778 223,551 8,227 
REE Bi 68 RK Vee eeKee ates 244,426 236,131 8,295 
WO Dviaxescscaseeowaneas 283,413 274,921 8,492 
WOU de witcns oo eerie ene 296,376 288,771 7,605 
MN ice k bce-p 9, oe ee Re 293,850 286,956 6,894 
MEME Rev kowaaceeeecnuns ees 289,482 281.644 7,838 


We estimate the production, month for menth, by 
districts as follows: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production. 
October, November, December, January, February. 


; 1902. 1902. 1902. 1903. 1903. 
New York.... 30,105 28,912 34,829 33.071 34,291 
New Jersey... 8,375 14,218 17,432 17.378 12,791 
Schuylkill.... 31,915 41,129 46,527 49,007 41,349 
Lehigh....... 28,661 39,580 53,853 58.687 57.628 
Susq and Leb- 

OROR is cass 37,849 38,225 39,945 41,147 38,160 
Pittsburgh.... 380,261 359,662 368,851 360,795 328.799 
Shenango. . . 112,825 94,186 110,363 111,098 111,725 
West Penn... 83,827 77,326 89,767 93,777 86,037 
Md., Va. and 

E> reer eee 84,759 89,074 85,357 79,390 83,500 
Wheeling... .. 80,791 59.149 71,990 53,907 56,189 
Cent. and No. 

Oasis 'ain-% 113,842 109.263 106,032 90.757 90.575 
Mahoning V.. 112,978 107,888 124,658 197.510 112,678 
Hanging Rock 

and Hocking 

ee 27,026 27,656 31,289 26.707 30,123 
lil.,Wis.,Minn., ‘ 

Mo. and Col. 189,970 172.485 170,708 170.880 147,179 
Alabama..... 116,337 187,289 142,281 136,907 120,479 
Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 

Georgia.... 41,422 37.827 43.363 41.768 40518 
ia 1,480,941 1,432,879 1,537.245 1,472,788 1,392,031 
Charcoal pig. . 33,037 31,544 33,679 34.348 28,742 





Totals... .1,513.978 1,464,423 1,570,924 1.507.136 1,420,773 
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Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


———-March 1.———,_ —_February 1.—, 





Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
IO SOP ioc an cade 15 10 10,193 9 7,468 
New Jersey......... 6 5 4,000 4 3,647 
PN ot tae eens 2 3 466 2 277 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 23 13,300 24 13,252 
CE. ci ewes 1 1 115 1 127 
Schuylkill Valley...14 12 10,026 13 10,066 
Low. Susquehanna.10 7 5,844 7 4,774 
Lebanon Valley....12 5 3,696 5 3,639 
Pittsburgh District.32 31 79,101 32 83,420 
TE cecasaaws 3 3 2,710 3 3,174 
Shenango Valley...19 16 25,919 16 24,248 
W. Pennsylvania.. .21 18 21,509 17 21,175 
POUR DIM bv cre cee es 5 4 6,294 3 4,457 
Wheeling District....11 8 13,883 9 12,172 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley... .15 15 28,109 14 24,276 
Cent. and North...14 11 22,646 12 21,310 
Hocking Valley.... 3 2 695 2 452 
Hanging Rock..... 11 10 6,809 10 5,576 
BE Nin ce wee eae 18 13 27,049 14 27,000 
WN stncuue es an 2 2 1,112 1 1,128 
Minnesota .......... 1 1 1,083 1 938 
a 5 4 3,024 5 3,708 
ED ib cwaw.s eae 1 1 669 1 , 472 
CN ste cenwewes 3 3 4.414 2 3,668 
| 1 0 0 1 264 
The South: 
WERE - bewes cee ce 19 12,449 17 11,361 
Kentucky ....... ot 6 2,500 5 2,108 
Alabama .......:; 40 34 30,125 33 30,500 
Splegeld ivcicees | 0 0 1 251 
Tennessee ........ 16 15 9,434 15 9,187 
ere 1 1 600 0 0 
North Carolina.... 1 1 250 1 244 
Totals......... 337 284 348,024 279 335,339 


There were blown in during February one Lacka- 
wanna at Buffalo, Oxford in New Jersey, Rebecca in 
Western Pennsylvania, Blue Mountain in Maryland, 
Big Stone Gap and West End in Virginia, Paducah in 
Kentucky, Rising Fawn in Georgia and one Alice in Ten- 
nessee. There were blown out or banked on March 1 
Tidewater at Chester, Pa., one Bethlehem, one Lucy at 
Pittsburgh, Atlantic in the Shenango Valley, Martin’s 
Ferry in the Wheeling district, one Bay View of the 
Illinois Steel Company and one Bessemer in Alabama. 

The status of the charcoal furnaces was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces in Blast. 








—- March 1.--————, ——February 1.—~ 
Locatiotr. Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New England........ 7 1 96 2 183 
a Sere 3 1 435 2 476 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 0 0 1 23 
peer 1 0 0 1 117 
WE Gens cess awes 3 1 40 1 40 
CR asacentaneuwaes 8 1 25 2 85 
Kentucky ....-cces. 3 0 0 Oy) 0 
TOUMONNES occ dwedacs 1 1 50 0 0 
GQOOPIEE © 6.5 oe vivccenes + 2 422 3 811 
pj” eee eee 5 1 1,168 5 1,212 
Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin ........ 11 10 5,073 10 4,625 
TORRE ccc cceensaas 4 0 0 1 100 
Washington .......-. 1 oO. 0 1 100 
GIs Hicnawesee 21 7,309 28 7,772 
Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks, sold and unsold, as 
reported to us, was as below on March 1, as compared 
with the preceding months, the same furnaces being 
represented as in former months. This does not include 
the holdings of the steel works producing their own 











iron: 
Stocks. Oct.1. Nov.1. Dee.1. Jan.1. Feb.1. Mar.1. 
Anthracite and 
Coke .....62,651 62,261 85,606 92,560 106,297 144.394 
Charcoal ...13,250 9,597 8,689 7,335 13,344 14,959 
Notals...75.901 71,858 94,295- 99,895 119,641 159,353 


Many producers report that their accumulation of 
iron during February was due to inability to secure an 
adequate car supply for shipment. 

i 


The North Penn Iron Company have established an 
office in Room 818, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, in charge 


of the Somerville Engineering Company. The company 
are manufacturers of cranes. 
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The Structural and Shipyard Strikes. 


It has been an open secret that labor unions who are 
attempting to dominate certain branches of the iron, 
steel and mechanical trades, have looked upon the pros- 
perous conditions existing at present as propitious and 
were preparing demands for May 1. The strike epidemic 
has, however, taken hold of the structural iron workers 
and boiler makers earlier than was expected, and their 
plans are unfolding prematurely. Within the last week 
the International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers have tangled themselves up with the busi- 
ness of the American Bridge Company and the Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Steamship Builders have 
made an onslaught on the New York Metal Trades’ As- 
sociation. The latter organization is composed of some 
40 shipbuilders, repairers and boiler makers, whose 
plants are located in the vicinity of New: York City. 

There has been a good deal of confusion as to the 
“ause of the structural workers’ strike. Thus far it has 
been directed solely against the American Bridge Com- 
pany. President Buchanan of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers charges 
insincerity as to agreements against the American Bridge 
Company. 

In answer to the charges of President Buchanan, the 
American Bridge Company on Tuesday issued a state- 
ment, saying in part: “ Mr. Buchanan says that we 
started the fight in Buffalo, and that nonunion men were 
employed on a job there at the Lackawanna Steel 


Works. We employed union men until the job was 
taken off our hands. No nonunion men were employed 
by us. Regarding the expected forthcoming demand on 


May 1, the Association of Structural Iron Manufacturers 
will resist any exorbitant demands. The New York 
structural iron workers are getting 50 cents an hour, 
and that is the limit. The work of erection in buildings 
costs from 200 to 250 per cent. more than it did five or 
six years ago. Wages have about doubled, the work day 
is eight hours instead of ten, and the men do not turn 
out as much work in proportion as they did five or six 
years ago.” 

In sympathy with the strike of the International As- 
sociation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, the 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union of New York 
went out. This affected buildings wherever the struc- 
tural materials had been furnished by the American 
Bridge Company, even though the erecting contracts 
were in the hands of general contractors. The union 
has taken steps to prevent, if possible, the subletting of 
construction contracts. 

Another strike affecting building operations is in 
force in New York, involving the portable hoisting engi- 
neers. The cause of this lockout was a refusal to con- 
tinue to pay hoisting engine operators $24 a week 
whether they worked or not. This matter has been re- 
ferred for settlement to the Board of Building Trades 
of New York, with the consent of the contractors chiefly 
affected, the George A, Fuller Company. The board has 
notified the Elevator Constructors’ Union that pending 
a settlement, its members must hoist no more building 
materials, If this notification is disregarded the union 
will be suspended. 

The Boilermakers. 

While the Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Steamship Builders have made demands on the mem- 
bers of the Master Shipbuilders’ Association throughout 
the country, and are preparing similar demands for 
all manufacturers of boilers, for a new wage scale to go 
into effect on May 1, the present trouble is purely a sym- 
pathetic movement. It was started at the plant of the 
Townsend-Downey Shipbuilding Company, Shooters 
Island, N. Y., more than a month ago over a refusal of 
the company to discharge two nonunion men. This com- 
pany are members of the New York Metal Trades’ As- 
sociation, and the latter organization lent substantial aid 
in preventing the boilermakers from tying up the work 
at the yards. Appreciating the futility of their unaided 
efforts the boilermakers called for help, and on Tues- 
day all of the union boilermakers employed by members 
of the Metal Trades’ Association were called out. Go- 
ing still further, the carpenters, painters and all other 
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union men employed at the Townsend-Downey plant 
were called out. The sympathetic strikes were ordered 
by the Marine Trades Council. Though the general 
demands on the shipbuilders and others connected with 
the industry are scheduled to go into effect May 1, it 
is now thought that they will be made a part of the 
present issue, on account of the prevailing strike fever. 
The demands made for May 1 include the following: 

An eight-hour workday for all outside jobs and a nine-hour 
workday for all inside jobs. 

Saturday half holiday from June 1 to September 30. 

Forty cents an hour for the minimum rate of wages and 45 
cents an hour for fitters up. ; 

Thirty-five and a half cents an hour and a nine-hour work- 
day for boiler workers, riveters, chippers and calkers. 

Forty cents an hour for fitters up and 45 cents an hour for 
flange turners, angle iron smiths and furnacemen when they 
work nine hours a day. 

An agreement for a year, beginning May 1, 1903, and ending 

¢ ¢ 
nag en Fassel inside or outside work to be paid at the rate 
of two and a half times the ordinary time, every hour to count 
for two hours in work done on the Saturday half holiday. 

None but members of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and 
Iron Ship Builders to be employed. , ar 

In complying with the orders of the Marine Trades 
Council to strike the blacksmiths employed in the Town- 
send-Downey plant directly violated the agreement they 
made last August. This went into effect September 
1, and provided that there should be no striking for a 
year. 

The New York Metal Trades Association issued the 
following bulletin from their headquarters, 203 Broad- 
way, on Tuesday evening: 

“Some of the Townsend-Downey men have gone out 
on strike in sympathy with the iron workers, who about 
a month ago struck against the employment by this 
company of nonunien men. Sympathetic strikes have 
been ordered against several members of the New York 
Metal Trades Association, in sympathy with the strikers 
at the Townsend-Downey Works, and iron workers have 
left the employment of several members of the asso- 
ciation. The employers have held a consultation and 
unanimously decided that they will not submit to a 
demand requiring them to discharge all nonunion em- 
ployees. Employers maintain their right to employ any 
workman who is willing to work. There is no question 
of wages involved.” 

Henry C. Hunter, the commissioner of the associa- 
tion, supplemented this statement by saying that some 


of the firms which have just brought their business to a 


paying basis will probably shut down altogether as a 
result of the strike. He also said that the wages paid 
here were higher than those paid anywhere else. 

Notifications have been sent to all employers of boiler- 
makers in this section of the country requesting the 
employers to take no action until they had consulted 
with the members of the Metal Trades Association. 

Another statement sent to the employers at large was 
as follows: 

“ Perhaps the subject of greatest interest to the busi- 
ness men of New York is the recent action of members 
of this association and other firms engaged in the ship- 
ment and repairing industry in declining to take on new 
contracts, owing to the exorbitant demands and threat- 
ened strikes of the iron shipbuilders and boilermakers in 
New York and vicinity. Yards which heretofore did a 
large business in repairing and refitting vessels visiting 
this port are advising the masters of vessels to have 
their work done abroad. The shipbuilding industry is 
‘not alone suffering in this respect, but other trades de- 
pendent more or less upon the shipbuilding are being 
severely affected.” 

The officers of the New York Metal Trades Associa- 
tion are as follows: Charles H. Smith, president; H. N. 
Covell, vice president; Wallace Downey, treasurer; 
David Greenlie, secretary. The Executive Committee is 
composed of Wallace Downey, H. N. Covell, W. H. At- 
kinson, M. K. Bowman, and David Greenlie. 


pS 


The mill of the Continental Iron Company at Wheit- 
land, Pa., was not sold at public sale on March 10, 5 
advertised. Appraisers were appointed to make a I~ 
appraisement of the property, after which it will be sold. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


Our monthly blast furnace statistics show that pro- 
duction in February, a short month, was 1,420,773 tons, 
but that the Coke Iron capacity has increased during the 
month to 348,000 tons per week. Stocks accumulated to 
the extent of 38,000 tons, which was largely due to delay 
in shipments, caused by car scarcity. 

In Southern Foundry Iron there has been some ir- 
regularity, and outside furnaces are now selling on the 
the Asso- 


basis of $18, Birmingham, for No. 2, while 


ciation furnaces continue to ask $18.50. The tonnage 
placed, however, has not.been large. There are reports 
that the Southern railroads contemplate an early ad- 
vance in freight rates of 50c. a ton. 

In Pittsburgh reports have been current of large pur- 
chases of Bessemer Pig, but so far as the leading in- 
terest is concerned they may be dismissed as incorrect, 
so far as the second half of the year is concerned. The 
interest in question is adhering to the policy of with- 
holding from buying. Other producers, however, have 
purchased largely of Bessemer and Basic Pig. 

Open Hearth Steel makers have been very active lately 
in hunting for material and there are reports, which can- 
not be fully verified, that considerable quantities of for- 
eign Basic Pig, Low Phosphorus Iron, and Melting 
Scrap have been ordered, and that more tonnage is 
pending. Some large orders for Spiegeleisen are also 
said to have been placed. 

The higher range of values in Wire, Tin Plates and 
Nails has encouraged renewed buying on the part of 
those independent mills who must rely upon the open 
market for Billets, Slabs and Tin Plate Bars, and quitv 
a tonnage of foreign Steel has been placed in New Eng- 
land and in Eastern and Central Pennsylvania, with 
some larger inquiries pending in several of the districts 
into which foreign material can penetrate. The foreigu 
markets are stiffer and importers are now asking from 
$29 to $29.50, ex-ship, for Steel, with buyers willing to 
place orders at $28.50. 

Additional orders for Steel Rails have been placed 
East and West, and it looks as though there will be a 
serious congestion of work. Some of the railroads are 
again turning to foreign markets for their requirements 
and there are some large inquiries in the market. 

The tonnage of Structural Steel being placed is quite 
liberal and some very good additional work is coming 
out. It is believed that the differences between the 
bridge builders and the men are not serious enough not 
to be overcome at an early date. 

In spite of the enormous tonnage of Plates which 
the mills have taken, some concessions are being made 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. There is also some talk of 
foreign Plates having been bought for American ac- 
count. 

There have been some large sales of Skelp in the 
Pittsburgh market lately, the tonnage aggregating 30,- 
000 tons. Some of the outside Pipe mills are asking 
slightly higher prices. 

Copper has continued its advance, now having 
reached 14.50c. Lead has been put up to 4.35c. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italies. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Mar. 11, Mar. 4, Feb. 11, Mar. 12, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
PURE. sdacuscoeaoudes 22.25 22.25 22.25 18.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
CUMIN and veceasacuoue es 21.25 21.75 21.25 15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 23.00 23.00 23.00 18.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 21.85 21.85 21.35 17.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 20.75 20.75 20.50 17.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 26.50 26.50 26.50 20.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh...... 30.50 30.00 30.00 31.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... *27.75 *28.00 *28.00 32.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 31.50 *31.50 *30.50 ..... 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 36.50 36.00 35.50 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.25 18.00 18.00 17.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.25 21.25 20.75 .... 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 24.50 24.50 23.50 22.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 18.00 
Q Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 24.50 24.50 22.75 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 21.00 20.50 21.00 .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.25 18.50 18.00 16.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.93% 1.93% 1.93% 1.82 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.86% 1.861% 1.80 waa 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.89% 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.95 2.00 2.10 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Jeams, Tidewater... ccccsces 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
Hesdiie, PIMs 60 cc cans 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Anatom. TIGGwateris « <ccvicccvae 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Anegied, PICCHDRTER 6 «65. cs eect 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.85 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.10 2.10 1.95 1.90 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.60 2.65 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.60 2.60 *2.50 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.05 
Col TA WR io wie sad ceew'neee 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.95 
METALS: 
Copia: NOW YORE. ccscwieres 14.50 13.50 12.75 12.25 
Spelter, Bt; LOW. ...6 cccecss 5.00 4.90 4.85 4.10 
EOE: DOW WOR 6 wacewcan ewes 4.35 4.10 4.10 4.10 
EGG. Bl; SOG ciccc vaweicuees 4.224% 3.97% 3.97% 4.05 
EU NOW CONN sé see's Seleedains 30.55 30.62% 29.20 26.5¢ 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.75 662% 7.00 8.00 
Wicket, NOW YOSRis 6 cc ties sues 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.79 4.19 





* Foreign. 





Chicago. 


Fisuer Buitpine, March 11, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The dragging market which has been experienced for Pig 
Iron has developed into a weaker feeling; at least some of 
the smaller producers have shown a disposition to accept 
lower prices, resulting in moderate sales, mainly for delivery 
during the balance of the first half of the year, but occa- 
sional sales have been made covering the second half on the 
same basis as for the first half. While the inquiry is more 
for Basic and Bessemer, the lower prices have brought out 
more buyers for Foundry grades. In Steel the principal 
feature has been the. increased demand for Standard Rails. 
A large tonnage of Western business has been taken for 
Eastern mills and quite a number of the trunk lines that 
placed contracts some time since are now making applica- 
tions to have their orders heavily increased. It now seems 
probable that the urgent demand for Billets and Bars, due to 
heavy sales of finished product, may compel the largest in- 
terest to transfer one of the mills now making Rails upon 
Billets and Bars. If this is done the outlook for Rails will 
be somewhat complicated and cause the carrying over of 
heavy tonnage into next year. The buying movement in 
Steel Bars is not anticipated until May or June. In Struc- 
tural Material there is a heavy tonnage in sight and the 
demand for Plates is especially active. Sheets and Pipe con- 
tinue to meet with a good demand also, and the scarcity of 
Old Material is even more emphasized than heretofore. Bil- 
lets in this market are little better than nominal, there being 
a scarcity especially of Rerolling Billets. 


Pig Iron.—There has been an improved demand for 
Foundry grades, but the inquiry is still largely for Bessemer 
and Basic Iron, with moderate sales. 


The tone of the mar- 
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ket is somewhat weaker, the small producers seeming to be 
willing to make corcessions to induce purchases; this is 
especially true of Foundry Iron. In the aggregate there 
has been a fair volume of business, although individual trans- 
actions have been relatively small, yet sales of 500 to 1000 
ton lots have been more frequent, deliveries extending over 
the second and third quarters, but mainly the balance of the 
first half of the year. A more ample Coke supply is re- 
assuring to both foundries and furnaces, and it is now an- 
ticipated that one local furnace will blow in on March 15. 
The difficulties in obtaining cars for shipment of Iron, to- 
gether with other arawbacks to transportation, are still felt 
tnaroughout the market, but the tendency seems toward im- 
provement rather than otherwise. Southern Silvery and 
Softeners are more freely offered and lower prices have been 
accepted. Standard Bessemer from the Valleys is being 
more freely offered in this section, causing keen competition 
in local Irons, resulting in concessions by furnaces. While 
the demand is still largely confined to the first half of the 
year, there have been occasional transactions covering the 
second half, several lots ranging from 500 to 1000 tons each 
of No. 2 Southern Coke Foundry having been sold on the 
basis of $18, Birmingham. Among the sales have been ‘sev- 
eral lots of 100 tons each and two lots of 200 tons each of 
No. 2 Southern Coke Foundry on the basis of $18, Birming- 
ham, for delivery within the next 60 days; several lots of 
500 tons and two lots of 1000 tons No. 2 Southern at $18, 
Birmingham, for delivery during the second and a portion 


of the third quarters; one lot of 1000 tons ditto at the same’ 


price for delivery during the second half; several 100- 
ton lots of Southern Silvery, 4 per cent. selling on the basis 
of $20 and 5 per cent. at $21, Birmingham; 3000 tons of 
Basic Iron in lots of 1000 tons each on the basis of $18, 
Birmingham, for delivery within the next three months. 
The following are the prices current, f.0.b. Chicago, for de- 
livery during the second and third quarters of the current 
year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $26.50 to $27.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No, 1........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.00 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.00 to 23.00 
RUOORS TOO. BO. F< w's:c.+ 00's 02006-0100 24.50 to 25.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.30 to 27.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 24.35 to 26.35 
moutmern COnG, NG. 9..6.500550.0c0ece 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern Coke, NOs Baio scicccvcccsces 22.35 to 22.85 
Bonthern Coke, No, 3. ....0.0seccseee 21.35 to 21.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 22.35 to 22.85 
oo Se. err 20.85 to 21.35 
Southern Gray Forge................ 19.85 to 20.35 
SN: DUNDEE | i. bins 6 600 4 wae me 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

DOD EADS eae OA Seek a See 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 28.35 to 28.85 
Malleable Bessemer............00.e0. 23.00 to 24.00 
Standard Ressemer. .....ccsasccseccccs 23.50 to 24.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............ 31.30 to 32.30 


Bars.—There has been no great activity in either Iron 
or Steel Bars during the week, and the heavy buying move- 
ment in Soft Steel Bars is not anticipated until May or 
June, much depending upon the attitude of labor. There 
have been quite liberal specifications of Steel on old contracts 
and some new business, 5000 tons or more, for delivery up to 
July 1; the aggregate tonnage has not been large. The in- 
dependent Bar Iron interests, while they have not affected a 
merger, are working more in harmony and practically with 
an agreed price, few of the mills offering to sell below 1.90c., 
base, Chicago. Consumers, however, have been slow to pay 
the advance demanded, although in the aggregate there has 
been a fair volume of business, two lots of 500 tons and two 
lots of 1000 tons being reported for delivery extending into 
the third quarter of the year. One lot of 500 tons was sold 
for delivery up to July 15 on the basis of 1.80c., Chicago. 
There has been little inquiry for foreign material, and prices 
are nominal. The following are the prices current, f.o.b. 
Chicago, for domestic product, mill shipment: Bar Iron. 
1.86%4c. to 1.%6c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.761%4c. to 1.864c¢.; 
Hoops, 2.16%4c. to 2.26%c.; Angles, 1.86%4c. to 1.91l%e., 
base. There has been an improved demand for shipment 
from local stocks and the market has remained steady, as 
follows: Bar Iron, 2.15¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.25e.; 
Angles, 2.50¢., and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 


Structural Material.—Aside from the labor cloud, the 
outlook for Structural Material is better than at any time 
since the first of the year. A careful canvass of the situation 
shows a larger tonnage of Structural Material pending than 
even at this time a year ago. While the tonnage placed dur- 
ing the week has not been large, it has been of satisfactory 
proportions in the aggregate, several lots of 1000 tons and 
several contracts of 500 tons each having been placed by 
large interests. The demand from railroad companies is 
especially heavy. As soon as it is determined in how far 
Structural work will be affected by discontented labor con- 
sumers can place contracts with more intelligence. It is 
certain that both mills and contractors are determined to 
resist any further encroachment brought about by labor dic- 
tators. The following are the prices current at Chicago for 


mill shipment: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and 
under, 1.75¢. to 1.90c.: 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; 
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Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.9U0c.; Uni- 
versal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There has been a good demand 
for small lots from local stocks, and the market has remained 
strong on the basis of the following prices: Beams and 
Channels, 24%4¢. to 2%4c.; Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tees, 
2.30c. to 2.55c., at local yards. 

Plates.—The market has continued strong, with an 
active demand especially from railroad companies, and al- 
though business during the week has been confined to small 
lots, the aggregate tonnagé is between 7000 and 8000 tons. 
Prices remain firm, f.o.b. Chicago, mill shipment, as fol- 
lows: Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 
1.85¢. to 2.10c.; Marine, 2.10c. to 2.20c. The demand for 
shipments of small lots from local stocks has continued ac- 
tive, and the market has remained firm as previously quoted. 
The following are the prices current: Tank Steel, 44-inch 
and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., 
all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—The situation has changed but little during 
the week, there being a good demand for both Black and 
Galvanized, and although both the combination and inde- 
pendent mills are well supplied with orders there is a keen 
competition and official prices are still shaded. The follow- 
ing are the prices current for mill shipment, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago, although not strictly adhered to: No. 20, 
2.50c. to 2.55¢c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55¢. to 2.65c.; No. 26, 
2.65c. to 2.75c.; No. 27, 2.75¢. to 2.85¢c.; No. 28, 2.85c. to 
2.95¢e. Small lots from stock have continued to sell at 15c. 
to 20c. above mill prices. Galvanized Sheets have been in 
fair demand and steady on the basis of 75 and 10 and 5 dis- 
count for mill shipments and 75 and 5 for shipment from 
local store. 

Cast Pipe.—The Western market is dull, there being 
few large contracts pending and there being less demand even 
from railroads and mining interests. While the following 
prices are current for small lots, it is probable that round 
lots could be purchased at some concession. Manufacturers 
quote, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 4-inch, $34; 6-inch, $33, 
and 8-inch, $32 for Water Pipe and $1 per ton higher for 
Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—With the exception of the jobbing trade the 
market has been dull, and for Rerolling Billets prices are en- 
tirely nominal, there being a great scarcity of domestic and 
the higher prices demanded for foreign curtailing business. 
Bessemer Billets are nominally quotable at $31.50, delivered 
Chicago, for delivery during the second quarter of the year. 
either domestic or foreign. There has continued to be a fair 
inquiry for Open Hearth Forging Billets, several 100-ton 
lots selling at prices ranging froin “34 to $38, with specially 
small sizes bringing as much as 5!0, according to analysis, 
buyer and time of delivery. : ; 

Merchant Pipe.—The market has changed but little if 
any during the week, but the tendency has been toward a 
hardening of prices, some independent mills withdrawing 
prices and othexs advancing quotations, so that now 
there is little difference between the official discounts and 
prices made by independent mills. Specifications on old 
contracts have continued heavy and there has been a fair 
volume of new business. The following is the official sched- 
ule of discounts for carload lots, Chicago, bdse, random 


lengths, mill shipment: 
7 m Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. 


Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
Me 06 Oe MEN cx ok kanes eee 66.35 56.35 63.85 53.35 


Oe ee ee toe 6835 5835 65.35 55.35 
% to 6 inches............ 73.35 68.35 70.35 60.35 
ee a eee ae 71.35 61.35 68.35 58.35 


Less than carloads, 121%4 per cent. advance. ; 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been a fair volume of busi- 
ness and a firm market, official prices being well sustained. 
The following are the discounts current for carload lots, 
Chicago, mill shipments : 


Cteel. jee. 
DP ee TE 60.6 86 e8 eS r ee AKO EE 43.35 38.35 
ty Oh BE MAE, oa cece sccsonrvees 55.85 35.85 
BH TO B UMCMOB ince ces ncccscsecvcces 60.85 . 
S TG GH TAGE ig vn ossccs 040s 55.85 35. 


ess than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


There has been a fair order trade from local stock and = 
market has remained steady at the following schedule © 
discounts : 


a Iron. 
DO ee NG oki Seer ae OR ES 35 t 
EM: £0 FAG SROION 55 os ivncd cas wwe rive erie 47% oat 
> ee ee eee ee 55 6 
6 inches and Jarger.......cccccesevee 47% . 


Merchant Steel.—The difficulty in making shipments 
on contracts is still the prominent feature and likely to be 
for some time to come. The volume of new business is not 
large, but there continues to be a fair demand for small lots. 
Prices remain firm for mill shipments, as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.11%c. ; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.96%4c. to 2.11%4c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel. 
2.66l4c. to 2.76%c.; Toe Calk, 2.31%4c. to 2.46%. ; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.9614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41%4c. to 2.61%2¢- 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6l4e. 
to 8c. for mill shipments: Specials, 12c. upward. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—Considering the very 
heavy tonnage already booked, the demand from Western 
roads for Standard Sections is surprising. One contract 
for a Southwestern road for between 40,000 and 50,000 tons 
has been placed with Eastern mills during the week and a 
number of small contracts aggregating upward of 6000 tons 
also have been placed for nearby delivery. Between 75,000 
and 80,000 tons are said to have been placed during Feb- 
ruary and the prospects are that even a heavier tonnage 
will be booked during the current month. Five or six dif- 
ferent lots ranging from 500 to 1200 tons have been placed 
during the past few days, but with scarce an exception the 
orders have gone to Eastern mills. The demand for Light 
Sections has also continued on a liberal scale. The current 
production of local muls, which aggregates about 60,000 tons 
a month, is fully engaged. The market could scarcely be 
stronger, but prices remain as previously quoted, $28 for 
standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipments, while 
Light Rails are quotable at $35 to $40, according to weight, 
although premiums are asked and obtained for small lots for 
early shipment. ‘Track Supplies have continued active and 
strong at full prices. The following are the prices current: 
Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 2.50c.; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.25c.; Square Nuts, 2.95c. to 
3.10¢. 

Old Material.—A stronger tone has developed for Rail- 
road Wrought, Forge and Machine Shop Turnings, with 
higher prices asked and obtained; but the market for Heavy 
Steel Melting Scrap and Old Rails has been easier, although 
the offerings have not been large, there being less demand. 
The market as a whole is very strong and the tendency is 
toward higher rather than lower prices. The following are 
the prices current per gross ton, Chicago: 


0 BS Bo er crc ere $24.00 to $24.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.25 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 22.00 to 22.50 
ECGVY NGIBVING RANG. on ccc cscseus 31.00 to 31.50 
i Sy a ee eer 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.25 to 18.50 
WINE. (DOMaelakecus Cyevesascuvawuus 15.50 to 16.00 
‘The following quotations are per net ton: 
BIO I ee ca ete iaws Caniowes $21.00 to $22.00 
FIO Cee BEM i6iec beers vameduwens 24.50 to 25.00 
Beet Ce Bev vibererececacsancaee 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. ........ceees 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrougnt......cscusese 18.00 to 18.25 
BUMREMEEE civctecndicee tar cevesvinomwe 20.00 to 21.00 
NO 5 ROGGE FORGs. ..c<cegecccceces 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 14.00 to 14.50 
From B2ie TOPMINSE, ccrvessvecsecees 14.00 to 14.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 14.00 to 14.25 
Ce SI bacpedsctennr aes oewme 10.00 to 10.50 
PER DIE MNO 0 6 bis Hee adie onadens 10.50 to 11.50 
Pe. 2 ee CB cnccnetscevusceen 14.50 to 15.00 
PONV CONS BERes civ ckescrccvcecees 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
Baivoad MSHOADIC.. 6 .cccccevcscveces 16.25 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable.............-. 15.50 to 16.00 


Metals.—The market for Copper has continued strong 
and prices have further advanced sharply. Lake is now held 
at 14c. in carload lots and 14\4c. in a jobbing way, but the 
high prices seem to have checked the demand. Pig Lead 
has remained firm with a fair demand, but it seems almost 
impossible to obtain cars to make satisfactory shipments 
on either old or new business. Prices remain unchanged at 
4.05c. in 50-ton lots, 4.0714c. in carload lots and 4.10c. in a 
jobbing way. Spelter has remained firm with a fair volume 
of business at 4.90c., Chicago. Sheet Zine has remained 
quiet but firm at 614c. in lots of 600 tons and over. Old 
Copper has sympathized with the market for Ingot and 
higher prices are now demanded. Heavy Cut Copper is held 
at 12c., Red Brass at 12c., Copper Bottoms at 10%c., Lead 
Pipe at 3.90c., Zine at 3.90c., spot. 

Coke.—There has been a further increase in both the 
supply of Furnace and f'oundry Coke available in this mar- 
ket and a somewhat easier tone has developed, but prices 
have not changed essentially. Ovens are still asking $5.50 
for contracts covering the entire year, but there is little 
business being done on this basis. Sales of single car lots 
on track, Chicago, of Virginia Coke are made at $9.50 to 
$10, while Connellsville is normally quotable at $10.50. 


— 


Philadeiphia. 


Forrest BuILpING, March 10, 1903. 

There is very little change to notice in the conditions 
surrounding the Iron market. The volume of business is 
satisfactory, and prices are steady, but the feeling is still 
somewhat uncertain. The advancing tendency in foreign 
markets has been checked, although it is believed that orders 
for large lots of both Iron and Steel were placed during the 
past two or three weeks. The market is rather uneven, 
however, some descriptions, such as Low Phosphorus, Basic 
aud Bessemer Irons, being in good demand at higher prices, 
while Foundry Irons are doing little beyond holding their 
own. As a general proposition it does not appear likely that 
prices will show much change from those now ruling. Rea- 
sons might be presented which would show either an upward 
or a downward tendency, but as reasons on one side offset 
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reasons on the other, a fair inference would be that there 
will be no material change in either direction until condi- 
tions change. There are better railways facilities, easier fuel 
conditions and a larger consumption, besides higher prices 
for foreign material. On the other hand, we are at about 
the highest production on record, and to maintain the equilib- 
rium it is absolutely necessary to have unrestricted con- 
sumption. ‘This unfortunately is one of the things that is 
not as secure as could be desired. The strike among the 
structural workers is an intimation that there is a possi- 
bility of serious drawbacks; and while it is difficult to say 
how far it will extend, it may cause a great deal of trouble 
at a critical period and thereby change the entire situation. 
For the present, however, it may be said that the disposition 
appears to be to regard current rates as reasonably safe, 
although for deliveries during the last half of the year quo- 
tations are lower than for those from now on to July. 


Pig Iron.—As far as Foundry grades are concerned, the 
marke: is not specially interesting, but prices are steady 
and the demand fairly active. Production appears to be in- 
creasing, and deliveries are not hard to get, although there 
are no indications of surplus beyond what is required to 
deliver on old contracts and meet current requirements, 
with prices on about the same level as last week. Mill Irons 
have been sold at all sorts of prices from $19, delivered, up 
to $20.50. This class of Iron varies so much, and is re- 
quired for such a variety of purposes that prices have to be 
graded accordingly, but a fair average for a good Mill Iron 
would probably be from $19.50 to $20; delivered in buyers’ 
yards. Special movements have been mostly for Steel mak- 
ing material, large sales having been made at advancing 
prices. teports are current of considerably higher prices 
for Low Phosphorus; sales were recently made at a trifle 
over $22, ex-ship, asking prices to-day being $1 advance on 
that figure. Basic Iron is scarce, with sales at about $20, 
f.o.b. furnace. The average outcome of the week’s business, 
therefore, is unchanged prices for Foundry and Mill Irons, 
but firm and higher figures for Steel making materials. 
Some business has been done in foreign Pig, both German 
and English, but there was no quotable change in prices, 
which are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 





Ney 2 COM aecccecdivecceaes $23.50 to $24.50 
NGG, Be OUNONS 6 ie bcs ose Sdleta een 22.25 to 22.50 
SO ee ehin ks wed Ceadegwen ceeewd 21.50 to 22.00 
CH RNase dsebaesanechetewadiodwn 19.50 to 20.50 
EG) ca tvasie nd iessoncdi desea .. 20.00 to 20.50 
Middlesbrough, No. 3 21.00 to 21.50 
WIG Watdndiedvnyiwawacendacetwed 22.50 to 23.50 
Cargo lots c.i.f. ; 
Re. OURS S cas ocala cece odeetas 21.50 to 22.00 
RN 40 04408650008 ald ab esawoads 20.25 to 20.50 
Middlesbrough, No. 3............ee0. 18.50 to 18.75 


Billets.—There is little or nothing doing in American 
Steel, except for special purposes, on which quotations can- 
not well be given in an article of this kind. Ordinary Steel, 
however, would be $32 to $33 in buyers’ yards; German 
Steel, $27.75 to $28.50, ex-ship, duty paid, price according 
to quantity, date of shipment, terms of payment, &c. It is 
understood that a good deal of business has been closed for 


American account, but details are not available at the present 
time. 


Plates.—There is a fairly good demand, but owing to 
encroachments from the West, prices are a shade easier. 
There is no scarcity of business, but enlargements and ex- 
tensions at some of the leading mills lead to a desire to se- 
cure as much work as possible, and this no doubt has caused 
some of them to make concessions of 21%4c. to 5c. per 100 Ibs. 
Prospects for a large business are in no way impaired, how- 
ever, although there is some talk of foreign Plates having 
been purchased for American account. The following are 


fair average quotations for carload lots as a minimum quan-. 


tity, for Philadelphia delivery or its equivalent, viz.: Small 
lots, 2.10c.; carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 1.95c. to 2c.; 
Universals, 2c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c.; Fire Box, 2.20c. to 
2.25c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Structural Material.—There is no special change to 
note at present, although there is some fear that if the strike 
among bridge workers extends it will have a bad effect on 
the market. For the present there is a fair demand and 
mills are well supplied with orders, and if specifications are 
sent in as expected there will be as much work as the mills 
will be able to get out. Prices are unchanged as follows— 
viz., Philadelphia delivery : Beams, Angles or Channels, ordi- 
nary sizes, 1.73%4c. to 1.78%4c., carload lots, as a minimum. 

Bars.—The demand is fair and as a rule prices are well 
maintained, although it is in some cases claimed that busi- 
ness has been done at less than combination prices. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, there is a very fair business at 
rates as last quoted—viz.: Steel Bars at 1.73%4c., base; but 
for spot deliveries local mills get, say, 1.85c. to 1.90c. Re- 
fined Iron, as before, is quoted at 1.93%4c. to 1.95c., carload 
lots, minimum quantities. 


sheets.—The demand is improving and prices have an 
upward tendency and average about a tenth higher than a 
month ago. Mills are running full, but are not accumulat- 
ing much stock. 
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Old Material.—There is a good demand, but it is diffi- 
cult to find material unsold, so that actual transactions have 


not been important during the past few days. Bids and 
offers are about as follows for delivery in buyers’ yards: 


Ole  Biee TRIE aa ee viecencracvsseces $21.25 to $21.75 
Kieavy Steel Berap...i...cvvcesvsoes 20.75 to 21.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.........++++. 27.00 to 28.00 
Ce oS ie. eae ee re ee 26.00 to 27.00 
Ole TPO TR. . occas cs crc essevess 24.50 to 25.00 
Old: TOOR- AMIOGs 0.000 cee et vonseecasee 30.00 to 31.00 
Cee FOO. 6.6 06s 6a os 0sey eae 24.50 to 25.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23.50 to 24.00 
COURETY BTR. 6. cence rscwseveressce 21.00 to 22.00 
Machinery Berapsecs.scsiccevvcvcases 20.00 to 21.00 
Di, SD Re Co oo cov ste eee wiwen 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordimary)........-.+.+- 15.00 to 16.00 
Wrought TUrnings.. ..0.scesccrseeses 16.50 to 17.00 
Wreught Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 17.50 to 18.00 
EO rr erry ye eee er ee 11.00 to 11.50 
OS ee ee eee 15.00 to 16.00 


Pilling & Crane have been appointed sole agents in the 
United States for the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, 
and to facilitate that branch of their business have opened 
an office in the Board of Trade Building, in Boston, Mass. 
This Coal will be supplied from the old Sydney mines and 
has an established reputation in the New England States. 

Charles E. McInnes & Co. have opened an office at 100 
William street, New York, which will be in charge of E. T. 
Edwards. The specialties of this firm are Steel in its vari- 
ous forms, finished or partly finished, of which during the 
past year they have made large and satisfactory imports. 

The offices of the Pulaski Iron Company and of the Vir- 
ginia Mining Company have been removed to the Real Es- 


tate Trust Building. 
ini cide Saale etait 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, March 10, 1903. 


Iron Ore.—It is beginning to look very much like a du- 
plication of the beginning of the last season of navigation 
from the trend affairs have taken this year. The Ore As- 
sociation are now in a tangle over the question of prices, 
which may last for three or four days yet, and may possi- 
bly not end before the week is out. It is generally admitted 
that the major points have been settled, but some of the 
minor details are causing no end of difficulty. An amicable 
settlement, however, is expected soon. Considerable con- 
sternation was created among vessel owners the past week 
.\by the announcement that the ice conditions in the rivers 
connecting the chain of lakes indicate a breaking up soon 
enough to permit boats to pass through to Lake Michigan 
about April 1 and to Lake Superior about April 10. This 
statement seems to dissipate hopes of a very short season for 
the vessel owners, and therefore works against them in their 
effort to obtain higher rates than were paid last year. Ex- 
pecting a short season they had made their arrangements 
with the seamen and other help on shipboard on the basis of 
the possible rates to be obtained. Now the vessel interests 
are committed to a policy of higher prices for handling the 
Ore. In addition the longshoremen are in conference this 
week, and expect to demand and obtain higher rates for 
handling the Ore. This also comes off of the vessel. The 
movement from the lake docks to the furnace stock piles has 
been started with greater energy than has prevailed all win- 
ter. The reason is that the embargoes have partly been 
lifted on most lines and entirely removed from others, thus 
permitting a freer movement of material. 

Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is in a peculiar condi- 
tion. While the bidding for spot Iron has been liberal, some 
of the furnaces are finding it necessary to look for business. 
This has been taken by some of the consumers to indicate 
that there is plenty of material, and they are waiting for the 
decline in prices which they seem to think is imminent. 
While Iron for first half delivery is getting scarce, the con- 
sumers do not seem to be concerned. Prices have held at 
$24 to $25 for No. 2, at Valley furnace. Some few lots have 
been sold within the last few weeks for first half delivery, 
and this is going at the same price at which the former sales 
for that period were made—namely, $23. Deliveries have 
slightly improved, due to the change in weather conditions. 
The furnaces producing Basic Iron in this district are be- 
ginning to catch up on their old orders, but few are in posi- 
tion to make quotations for future delivery, especially for 
the first half of the year. Some not sold up after April 1 are 
beginning to let it be known that they will have material for 
sale. The result will probably be that some contracts will be 
closed before long. The prices which are heard most fre- 
quently now are $20 to $21 for first half delivery. The Bes- 
semer producers are not doing anything as yet in the way of 
making prices on their material for second half delivery. 
There is a good deal of talk about pending contracts, but 
nothing definite has been done so far. It is generally under- 


stood now that the prices, when they have been made, will 
be about $20, at Valley furnace. 
to be slightly improved. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The Rai! trade is beginning 
to attract no small amount of attention. 


The Coke situation seems 


The extension? re- 
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building and repair of old lines and the construction of new 
ones are Causing quite a demand. The electric lines are the 
center of this activity and promise a future market that is 
most encouraging to the Steel mills. This one branch dur- 
ing the past week has been responsible for orders aggregat- 
ing 4000 tons and there are now inquiries in for something 
like 20,000 tons that will be placed witnin the next two 
weeks in all possibility. A number of projects which had 
asked for early shipment have delayed the movement of their 
material until later in the year, making room immediately 
for some new orders. Light Rails are also in demand and 
have been selling well. Quotations have not changed, 
Standard Rails bringing $28 and the lighter Rails bringing 
$36. The Bar trade is active now that the uncertainty as 
to price on Bar Steel has been removed. It seemed for a 
time that this price would break. One order of 2500 tons 
was closed and there is another for 2000 tons pending which 
will be closed during the week. Recent heavy sales here 
have gone into entirely different channels than implement 
works. The Bar Iron situation is stronger than ever. The 
market is buoyant on the 1.80c. basis and some of the larger 
mills have withdrawn their quotations altogether that they 
may be more choice in the orders that are being accepted. 
The Plate trade has been booming and elements of weak- 
ness, which pervaded the market earlier in the year, have 
entirely disappeared. The larger mills have been out of the 
market for some time and the smaller mills are now having 
all that they can do and are getting without controversy 
the prices which have been asked hitherto—namely, 2c. at 
the mills. The larger mills are naming 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 
‘he Sheet trade is beginning to be ever so much stronger. 
Some of the plants producing Galvanized Sheets report that 
they have never had such a showing of vusiness on their 
books, and others are beginning to show the same condition. 
Black Sheets are likewise in larger demand. The question 
of price has been supplanted for that of delivery. The job- 
bers are having call for all of the material they can possibly 
furnish. ‘he possibilities are that the market will be much 
stronger before April 1 and prices are expected to advance 
by that time. The quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
3.10¢c. to 3.25¢e. for No. 27 out of stock; 2.85¢. to 2.95c. at 
the smaller mills for Black Sheets, and 3.70c. for No. 27 
Galvanized Sheets. The demand for Structural Steel 
is improving. Quotations continue to be 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, from the larger mills and 1.75c. to 1.85c. from the 
smaller mills. Jobbers are getting 2.25c. 

Old Material.—The market has been steady with orders 
coming in more freely than heretofore, but there is still some 
hesitancy. Prices have not changed, being: No. 1 Wrought, 
$19.50, net; Iron Rails, $25.50, gross; Iron Axles, $20, 
gross; Wrought Turnings, $19.50, net ; Cast Borings, $17.50, 
gross; Car Wheels, $22.50, gross; Heavy Melting Steel, $19, 
gross ; Old Steel Rails, $20, gross. 


ee 


Cincinnati. 
Firth AND MAIN Sts., March 11, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


As far as quite a degree of activity in Basic and Besse- 
mer Iron could do it the dullness has been taken out of the 
Pig Iron market. Different places in the Central West and 
North have been buying extensively of those grades, and 
the selling has been largely participated in by agencies hav- 
ing their headquarters in Cincinnati. There has also been 
some inquiry and sale of Malleable Irons, chiefly at lake 
points. The situation, so far as Foundry Irons are con- 
cerned, is semewhat softer. Southern Foundry Irons are 
quotably lower by 50c. than they were a week ago, and the 
rumors of $18 for No. 2 Iron, Birmingham basis, have been 
confirmed by about all the sales which have been made. 
These sales, however, are unimportant in amount of. ton- 
nage, and almost exclusively for prompt shipment. Busi- 
ness for the last half of the year in Foundry and Mill Irons 
is practically at a standstill, as it has been for some time 
past. The association furnaces (Southern) are still holding 
to the basis of $18.50, Birmingham, but the selling is being 
done by outsiders on the basis of $18. Both in Northern and 
Southern Foundry grades Iron for spot shipment is con- 
sidered weaker than that for future delivery. Ideas in regard 
to Gray Forge are widely at variance, as they have been 
for some weeks. A sale of 3000 tons of this grade is re- 
ported upon pretty good authority to have been made on the 
basis of $15.50, Birmingham, and the grade is being freely 
offered up to $16. No. 4 Foundry has been and is still being 
offered on about the same basis. One of the features which 
is now troubling the market for Southern Iron is the un- 
certainty which rests with the quéstion of freights. The 
railroads are understood to be agitating the matter, with a 
view of an additional raise, the claim being that they are 
not participating sufficiently in the general prosperity. In 
answer to which claim the Pig Iron men are vigorously pro- 
testing that the miserable service they are receiving is not 
worth what they are already paying for it, and that a fur- 
ther advance would be a matter of extreme injustice. A 
sale of ‘3500 tons of Southern Car Wheel is reported on the 
basis of $24, Birmingham. Freight rates from the Hanging 
Rock district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to Ohio River 
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points, $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery 

throughout the year, as follows: 
DOUG NONE COMM, Oy Be sic cckiavecscnsuie $21.75 to $22.25 
wOWEnOrE CORO, NOs Bia ccccaswesccess 21.25 to .75 
GEE CONG: TOE Ses icuanevecwenes 20.75 to 21.25 
SeOUEOn Come, Tele Gig ok vc taweveees 18.75 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft...........- 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 21.25 to 21.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 18.75 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled...........0.. 18.75 to 19.75 
oo a a eee eo SL eee» 20.06 
Bane Superior Cone, NO. 2... ccccec ves 24.15 to 25.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.........00- 23.15 to 24.15 
Lake Superivr Coke, No. $3............ 22.15 to 23.15 


Car Wheel and Malieable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $27.25 to $28.25 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 27.50 to 28.50 

Plates and Bars.—The general market continues to 
show improved activity, with prices remaining practically un- 
changed. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.92c., with half extras; same, small lots, 
2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.78c., with 
half extras; same, in small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; 
Plates, 14-inch, in carload lots, are still nominally 1.70c.; 
3-16 inch, 1.80c.; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., base. 


Pittsburgh. 
(By Telegraph.) 
Park Burtpine, March 11, 1903. 

Pig lron.—Reports of large purchases of Bessemer Iron 
by the United States Steel Corporation and Cambria Steel 
Company for shipment over the last six months of this year 
are incorrect. The Cambria Steel Company were inquiring 
about a week ago for a round lot of Low Phosphorus Iron. 
and there have been more or less negotiations between the 
Steel Corporation and the Bessemer Furnace Association re- 
garding Iron for last half, but nothing definite has yet been 
done. The furnaces still owe the corporation a large ton- 
nage of Bessemer Iron, which should have been delivered 
last year, but was not on account of shortage of Coke. Bes- 
semer Iron for shipment up to July is $21, at furnace, and for 
shipment over last six months is $20 to $20.50, at furnace. 
A sale is reported of 10,000 tons of Standard Besemer Iron, 
2000 tons a month, up to July at $21, at furnace. There isa 
heavy demand for Basic Iron, and it is held at about $21, at 
furnace. We note a better inquiry for Forge Iron, and it is 
firmer than for some time, being held at $20.75 to $21, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel.—The Steel market is very firm, and there is a 
scarcity of Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars for prompt ship- 
ment. Leading mills are short of Steel to operate their fin- 
ishing mills. Bessemer Billets are $30.50 to $31, and Open 
Hearth, $31 to $33, depending on carbons. Sheet Bars are 
$31, and Tin Bars about $32, maker’s mill. 


(By Mail.) 


The open weather of the past week or ten days has bet- 
tered the car situation somewhat, and deliveries of Coal and 
Coke, particularly the former, are better than for some time. 
However, the situation is still far from being satisfactory, 
and it will probably be three or four months yet before 
there is permanent improvement. Reports are going of heavy 
purchases of Bessemer Pig Iron by United States Steel Cor- 
poration and Cambria Steel Company for delivery in last 
half of this year. 
000 tons, and the Cambria Steel Company 85,000 tons, but 
these sales have not been officially confirmed, and it is not 
believed have gone through. Bessemer Iron for shipment up 
to July is held firm at $21, at Valley furnace, while for ship- 
ment over last six months $20 to $20.50, at furnace, is 
quoted. The Steel market is very firm, and the leading in- 
terest are said to be very short of Steel at a number of their 
finishing mills. Bessemer Billets are held at $30.50 to $31, 
Pittsburgh, and Open Hearth at $31, mak2r’s mill. Tonnage 
in Finished Iron and Steel is heavy, and on Structural Steel, 
Pipe and Bars, the mills are sold ahead for three or four 
months, and on Plates for a longer period. The whole situa- 
tion is very strong, and with every indication that it will con- 
tinue so throughout the rest of this year. 

Muck Bar.—Domestic Muck Bar is held firmly at $35 
to $36, and Eastern Bar at about $34, Pittsburgh. There is 
a good deal of inquiry, and the market is very firm. 

Steel Rails.—No large lots have been placed since our 
last report. The mills are sold up to October or longer, and 
the Lackawanna Steel Company may not have their plant at 

3uffalo completed as soon as expected, and for this reason 
some of their contracts may be placed with other mills. We 
quote at $28, at mill. 

Structural Material.—-A general strike has been de- 
clared against the American Bridge Company by the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, and as a result practically all of the work under 
Way by this concern in the Pittsburgh district is tied up. 
Tt looks as though the trouble may be serious before 
it is settled. Contracts recently placed include the ma- 





terial for the Wabash Depot in this city, about 4000 
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The former are said to have bought 140,- . 
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tons. 
and the Jones & Laughlin Bridges almost the same 
amount. There is a great deal of other bridge work in 
sight, and building construction will be very active this 
year unless the present strike should be prolonged. There 
is a scarcity of Angles, and premiums are being paid for 
prompt shipment. For large lots we quote: Beams and 
Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 
3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel 
Bars, 1.60c,, half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60¢. to 1.85¢e. 


Ferromangenese.—We continue to quote English Ferro 
at $50 for large lots and $52.50 for carloads and smaller 
lots. German Ferro is slightly lower in price. 

Sheets.—The Sheet market is showing improvement, 
both in demand and prices, Galvanized Sheets being firmer 
than for some time. Prices on Black Sheets are now being 
generally held at 2.65c. for No. 27 and 2.75c. for No. 28: 
Galvanized is about 75, 10 and 24% off. We quote: Nos. 22 
and 24 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, at 2.45¢c.; No. 26, 2.55c2; No. 27, 2.65¢., and No. 28, 
2.75¢e. These prices are for carloads and larger lots, buy- 
ers charging the usual advances on small lots from store. 
On Galvanized Sheets we quote Nos. 26, 27 and 28 at 75, 10 
and 214 off for carloads and larger lots. In net prices.these 
are equal to about 3.25c. for No. 26, 3.42c. for No. 27 and 
3.70c. for No. 28. These prices.apply only on carload and 
larger lots and are f.o.b. mill. On less than carloads job- 
bers charge the usual advances. 


Plates.—The mills are still congested with orders for 
Plates, and are turning away tonnage every day on which 
they cannot make deliveries. The leading Plate mills are 
sold up for six months or longer, and prompt Plates readily 
bring from 1.75c. up to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. Official prices, at 
which most of the tonnage is sold, are as follows: Tank 
Plate, 14-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at 
mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine 
Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; 
Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges 
in prices to 8c. Plates more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra 
per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations 
are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than car- 
load lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Tonnage in both Iron and Steel 
Bars is very heavy, and a leading maker advanced prices 
of Iron Bars $1 a ton last week, and now quotes 1.85c., 
Youngstown, equal to 1.89%c., Pittsburgh, for carload lots. 
It is intimated there may be a further advance in price of 
Iron Bars if present heavy demand holds up. Tonnage in 
Steel Bars is large and contracts are being freely placed, con- 
sumers feeling sure that there will be no decline in prices. 
We quote Iron Bars at 1.89% c., Pittsburgh, in carload lots 
and 1.95c. in small lots, half extras, as per National card. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for 
less than 2000 Ibs. of a size subject to the following differ- 
ential extras: Quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less 
than 1000 lbs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 
1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per lb, extra, the total weight of a size to 
determine the extra regardless of length. 

Tin Plate.—The recent advance of 20c. a box in price 
of Tin Plate made by the American Tin Plate Company has 
stimulated demand considerably, consumers buying more 
freely than for some time, in the belief that prices may still 
further advance. If the fruit crop this year is large con- 
sumption of Tin Plate will be the heaviest ever known. We 
quote at $3.80, Pittsburgh, for Common Ternes, with the 
usual advances for the higher grades. 

Rods.—The market on Rods is very firm and supply is 
limited, being practically controlled by the leading interest. 
We quote Bessemer Rods at $36.50 to $37, Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—The market on Spelter is firm, and Prime 
Western is held at 5.05c. to 5.08%4c., Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Skelp.—There have been very heavy 
sales of Skelp in the past two weeks, probably 30,000 tons 
having been sold. These sales have caused a sharp advance 
in prices, and we quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2c. 
to 2.05¢c., and Sheared Iron Skelp at 2.10c. to 2.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—Very heavy contracts for Pipe have 
been placed recently, and the mills are so well filled up that 
they are now asking higher prices, the outside mills quoting 
about 1 per cent. higher than formerly. If present heavy de- 
mand continues, together with high prices for Skelp, a high- 
er market on Pipe is practically certain. Discounts to con- 
sumers in carload lots, and which are firmly held, are as fol- 
lows : 


The Wabash Bridge will take about 10,000 tons 


Merchant Pipe Full Full weight 


Metchant Wrought weight Wrought 

Pipe, Steel. Iron. Steel Pipe. Iron. 

Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
te ike oe eka 68 58 65 55 67 57 64 54 


Sauer Aten ee ae ae 70 60 67 57. 69 59 66 = 56 
SRW Obs is eke Reaes 7 65 72 62 74 64 #71 61 
7. TO Bile kp bee eRaks 73 638 #=$%7 60 72 62 69 + # &59 
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It should be noted, however, that the outside Pipe mills are 

quoting from ¥% to 1 per cent. higher than the above prices. 
Boiler Tubes.—Tonnage in Boiler Tubes is exceedingly 

heavy, and the mills are sold up for the next two or three 


months. Discounts for carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh are as fol- 
lows : 
BOILER TUBES. 
Steel. Per cent. 
a) Y  RRAPVTCPTT eT ee eee ee 45 
el Ee ok itn ou bane AOS 656d a ORES wee 62% 
1% to 34% and G6 to 13 inches... ...cccccccvers 52% 
Iron. 
Ds 6 oii hoo wees tense eee vers 36% 
Bey TO ere eerie ee 45% 
1% to 2% and 6 to 13 inches.........sceecees 354% 
CASING, S. and 8S. 
Per cent. 
6 NS io 55 ois deiNE A ONES RR 58 
PIE TO 6 PRC RAB se cnc cece rervnetvatissaeseacbees 60 
BY, CO UZM IMCHOS. ... 1c rccscsvessveseseens 63 


Iron and Steel Scrap.— Buying of Scrap at the present 
time is confined mostly among dealers, as the large consum- 
ers are pretty well covered ahead. The market in general 
is firm and some lines of Scrap, such as Heavy Melting 
Stock, are scarce. It is believed that the supply of this 
material will soon .ncrease, for as soon as the weather settles 
the railroads will start to put down new Rails and will likely 
be offering the Rails t ey take up in the open market. Con- 
sumption of Scrap is very heavy and there will probably be 
a good demand right through the summer months. We 
quote: Heavy Melting Stock, $21 to $21.50, gross tons; No. 
1 Wrought Scrap, $21, net tons; Old Car Wheels, $24 to 
$24.50, gross tons; No. 1 Pipe and Tank Iron, $18 to $18.50, 
net tons; Cast Iron Borings, $11.25 to $11.50, gross tons; 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, $20 to $20.50, gross tons; Iron Axles, 
$30 to $30.50, gross tons; Steel Axles, $26 to $26.50, gross 
tons; Lron Arch Bars, $28 to $28.50, gross tons. We note 
a sale of 1000 tons of Heavy Melting Stock at $21 in gross 
tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Connellsville Coke.—The open weather of the past 
week was made some improvement in the supply of Coke 
and the railroads are making determined efforts to increase 
shipments. However, deliveries of Coke are not showing 
much, if any, improvement, the situation being about as bad 
as at any time since the congestion started. The railroads 
will spend an enormous amount of money in the Pittsburgh 
district in the next year in motive power, more tracks and 
in other ways, but there will undoubtedly be more or less 
trouble in getting deliveries of Coke until well into the sum- 
mer. The H. C. Frick Coke Company will spend in the next 
year nearly $500,000 on repairs and new ovens, which will 
increase the output of Coke of this concern about 300,000 
tons per year. Last week the Upper and Lower Connells- 
ville regions produced about 292,000 tons of Coke. Blast 
Furnace Coke for prompt shipment brings $5 to $5.50, and 
72-hour Foundry $6 to »6.50 per ton at oven. It is said 
that $3.50 and up to $4 is being offered for strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke for shipment over last six months. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 9, 1903. 

The improving condition of the market chronicled last 
week was maintained this week and the tone was decidedly 
better. Confidence in the maintenance of values is solid 
and there is a strong feeling in some quarters that they will 
be advanced with the advent of the demand which conditions 
signal as being in sight. Every interest reports a better in- 
quiry than prevailed the preceding week and the best that 
the market has shown for a considerable period. Some of 
them were interests that have been protesting against 
prices and who have held aloof from purchases. But there 
were no large sales. In fact, no sales above 500 tons of any 
one grade in any one lot were reported by any firm. But 
the number of orders from buyers of medium and small size 
lots was materially increased. Practically there was no 
change in prices. The average was about what has pre- 
vailed of late and there was no feature developed of interest 
save that of an appaernt increase in confidence in the mar- 
ket. Besides the increased inquiry the week developed there 
was the added factor of small production for February, 
which, for this district, is estimated at at least 20,000 tons 
under the average monthly output. A few furnaces have 
had to succumb to the inconvenience of a temporary shut- 
down because material could not be assembled in time to 
keep them going, while others have barely been able to keep 
in blast. Maximum output has been out of the question and 
we have been running close to minimum capacity. The de- 
mand the past week was mainly for the foundry grades and 
principally for prompt and nearby deliveries. Some little 
business was concluded for the last half the year, but in 
magnitude it was not sufficient to excite any comment. Some 
No. 2 Foundry sold at $18.50, and some at $18.75, and some 
at $19, and there were sporadic sales above these prices, 
especially when quick shipment was demanded. There was 
one sale reported at $20, which is mentioned only to show 
the existence of the condition when price is secondary to 
prompt delivery. The sales above $18.50 were mainly in 
lots from 50 to 200 and 300 tons. The inside price more 
nearly represents the fair quotation of that grade when 
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wanted in the usual quantities. No. 1 Soft sold at $20 and 
down to $19, the variation simply representing the views of 
the different sellers and showing the irregularity of prices. 
Some No. 2 Soft sold at $19 and some went at $19.50, but 
there was no single order of any significant volume. The 
purchases seemed to be for mixing purposes. No. 3 K'oundry 
is quoted at $18, with sales at that figure and some above it. 
There were sales of Silver Gray in small lots at $22 and 
some insignificant sales of No. 4 Foundry at both $17.50 
and $18. Some yet quote it at the price of Gray Forge, 
while others hold it at an advance of 50c. over that grade. 
Gray Forge shows no change. Some interests yet ask $17.50 
and obtain it, too, while you are liable to run on some at 
$17. There were sales at both prices. There was one lot 
on the market at $16.50 that hung fire. At last account it 
had found no resting place. In magnitude it was 200 tons 
or less. There were insignificant sales of Mottled Lron at 
$17.50. While, as stated above, there were no large lots 
sold, the aggregate business of the week was a comfortable 
one. A material increase in concluded transactions is antici- 
pated from this time forward. 

As to the cars, the situation is not without complaint; 
but the majority of shippers report a gradual improvement 
in affairs. Complaints will not cease for a while, because 
business has outgrown facilities for its handling with promti- 
tude, and there must be a readjustment of one with the other 
before complaints cease. 

Coke still maintains its importance as a factor in the sit- 
uation, and while there are low quotations given by some 
there have been sales at materially higher values. There 
was one sale in which delivery ran over several weeks at $6, 
and there were sales at $6.25. There were sales also at $5 
and $5.25. Deliveries were an influential factor in the price 
obtained. By May 1 our capacity will be materially in- 
creased, and we will then probably be independent of outside 
sources for that material. The anticipation of this condition 
accounts for the minimum values quoted. In Coal there is no 
improvement in conditions. The demand is good enough, and 
the price is very satisfactory, but between the scarcity of 
cars and the inconvenience and damages resulting from ex- 
cessive rains that flooded mines, both operators and miners 
have been up against a losing proposition. The righting of 
things will be slow work. 

The Berry Mountain Coal Company are being organized 
to open coal mines that will be accessible on the completion 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. Their location is in the 
Leeds district, east of us, and the character of the Ooal is 
known to be very good. The company will be capitalized at 
$200,000, and the greater part of it will be home capital. 

Down at Virginia where the Shulers are opening up Coal 
mines the production averages about 300 tons per day, the 
most of which they utilize in their plants here and at Gads- 
den. This output will be increased at their pleasure. Of 
the battery of 250 Coke ovens they are erecting there, the 
brick work is completed on 75 of them. There have been some 
rumors afloat concerning the intentions of the Southern Car 
& Foundry Company as to Anniston and this place, involv- 
ing a restriction of operations there. From primal sources 
your correspondent learns that there is no foundation for 
them whatever. What will be done here has not yet been 
determined, and if Anniston was to be a subsidiary point, the 
improvements being made there would not be undertaken. 

A large Iron industry is under contemplation, to be lo- 
cated either at Bessemer or Ensley. The promoters are local 
people, and so far they are making fine progress. As af pres- 
ent contemplated, it will be a large rolling mill. But as it is 
now, it can boast only an embryotic stage. 

Owing to the ill health of George B. Davis, the genera! 
manager of the Electric Railway, Light & Power Company, 
his resignation has been accepted and he has been succeeded 
by D. A. Belden, who has been the general manager of the 
Atlanta system. The change will be immediate. 

The sanitary bonds, amounting to $300,000, have finally 
been placed and delivery will be made this week, which in- 
sures the early commencement of work on our great sanitary 
sewer and a good long step in the foundation of our Greater 
Birmingham. 

There is great activity in railroad circles. During the 
week we have had visits from several of the superior officers 
of lines largely interested in the district and there has re- 
sulted a quickening conclusion as to action concerning ex- 
tensions, spurs, &c., that have been under consideration. 
‘There can be very little doubt now concerning the intentions 
of the I. C. Railroad to obtain an entrance here. They are 
working quietly and persistently to that end. 

Mention was omitted above of the fact that the Steel 
mill is getting into better and better shape. A part of the 
heavy machinery that contemplated improvements required 
has arrived and is being installed and all of it will soon be in 
place. The demand for Steel is beyond their ability to sup- 
ply. They have commenced again the rolling of Rails and 
will probably do so continuously from now on. Billets. 


Slabs, &c., are on the basis of $30. The improvements. of 
which mention has heretofore been made, are all progressing 
and nearly “45 per cent. of office room in the new sky scraper 
has been engaged, which shows the onward progress we are 
making toward a maturer growth. 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES S. SNEAD, one of the foremost citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., and a pioneer manufacturer of archi- 
tectural iron work, died recently at his home in Louis- 
ville, at the age of 83 years. He was born in Lexington, 
Ky., but early went to Louisville, where he engaged in 
the architectural iron business, founding the Snead Iron 
Works. The plant grew to be one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. In 1898 it was burned down and 
Mr. Snead retired from business. His son, William 
Snead, built the Snead & Co. Iron Works, in Jersey City, 
N. de 


Joun P. LAFLin, for a number of years president of 
the East Chicago Foundry Company of Chicago, Il. 
died on February 24, of heart disease, at Miami. Fla., 
aged 45 years. 


JoHN McFARLANE, senior member of the firm of Mc- 
Farlane & Hignell, proprietors of the Fiskkill Landing 
Boiler Works, died suddenly from heart disease on March 
5, at his home in Fishkill Landing, N. Y. For a number 
of years he was foreman of the Delamater Iron Works, 
New York. 


ABRAM S. TOWNSEND, who died suddenly from heart 
disease on March 7, while visiting at Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., was for 35 years superintendent of the Atlantic 
White Lead Company of Brooklyn, and after that con- 
cern were absorbed by the National Lead Company, was 
manager for the last named corporation. He retired 
from business a few years ago and removed to Belmar, 
N. J. Mr. Townsend was 68 years old. 


GEN. WILLLIAM BUEL FRANKLIN of Hartford, Conn., 
who commanded an army corps in the Civil War, and 
a prominent citizen of Hartford, Conn., died on March 
8 in that city, aged 80 years. He was born in Franklin, 
Pa., and was graduated from West Point, where he was 
a classmate of Gen. U.S. Grant, in 1843. General Frank- 
lin resigned from the army in 1866 and became vice- 
president and general manager of the Colt Patent Fire- 
arms Mfg. Company of Hartford, an office which he held 
until 1888. Subsequently he was Superintendent of Con- 
struction of the Connecticut State Capitol. 


Rosert O. Futter of Cambridge, Mass., died March 
9, at the age of 73 years. He was the head of the metal 
house of Fuller, Dana & Fitz of Boston, until 1892, when 
he retired from business. 


JAMES REILLY, president of the James Reilly Sons 
Company, died on March 8, at his home in New York 
City, aged 64 years. He had been for 35 years in the 
marine construction business and was a member of the 
Engineers’ Club, the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen and other organizations. 


GrorcE L. RAYMOND, one of the sales agents of the 
Gautier department of the Cambria Steel Company, died 
at Cincinnati on February 28. 


Oris 'T. STANTIAL, who for 11 years was superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, 
died at his home in Chicago on March 6, of pneumonia. 
Mr. Stantial was in the fortieth year of his age. The 
fatal illness was contracted about two weeks ago, but 
previously he had been suffering from an attack of 
pleurisy. Mr. Stantial was a graduate of the Boston In- 
stitute of Tecunology, and prior to his connection with 
the Illinois Malleable Iron Company served as head 
chemist with the Deering Harvester Company and the 
Crane Company of Chicago. 

DANIEL O’NErIL, for many years foreman of the 
foundry department of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, Cal., died recently, aged 70 years. 


a 
7 . 


During their second annual convention, to be held at 
New Orleans, April 8, 9 and 10, the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association will have their head- 
quarters at the St. Charles Hotel. C. B. Carter of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the secretary-treasurer of the association, is 
now arranging for special railroad and hotel rates for 
the members and guests. 
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PERSONAL. 


Among the recent arrivals from Europe are Maurice 
Bell of Redcar, a grandson of Sir Lowthian Bell, and 
G. T. Jones, of the Clarence Works, Middlesbrough. 


James Ross of Montreal, president of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company, has gone to the Mediterranean. 
He is expected back in May. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has sold his Pittsburgh residence, 
known as “ Highmont,”’ to D. M. Clemson, president of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, an identified in- 
terest of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Schwab bought this place about three years ago from 
the Vandergrift estate, but occupied it only a short time. 
The price is given as $300,000. 


R. T. Turner, recently connected with the Pittsburgh 
sales offices of the American Sheet Steel Company, has 
been transferred to the Detroit office of that concern. 


The recent resignation of H. C. Frick, a director of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, was to allow him to give 
more time in an advisory and executive capacity to the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


W. Milton Brown of Johnstown, Pa., has gone to 
Wolverhampton, England, to look after the interests of 
the Lorain Steel Company at that place, and J. Wesley 
Gallagher of Johnstown has sailed for London, to enter 
the London offices of the company. 


D. C. Fenner, lately in charge of the crucible steel 
department of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has been 
engaged to take entire charge of a new crucible steel 
plant now in the course of erection at Sheffield, England. 


Col. John J. Carter, one of the largest stockholders 
and an official of the Titusville Iron Company, has sold 
his holdings to J. L. McKinney and has retired from the 
company. Mr. McKinney was president of the com- 
pany and a large stockholder before he purchased the 
Carter holdings. Colonel Carter’s place in the director- 
ship of the company has been filled by the election of 
Barnard Abel, the superintendent of the company. 


Ralph McCarty, for the past three years general man- 
ager of the Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, of Edwards- 
ville, Ill., will sever his connection with this firm about 
April 1 and assume the duties of general manager of 


the Stoever Mfg. & Foundry Company at Myerstown, 
Pa. 


rae 


Presentation to and by John Stevenson, Jr. 


John Stevenson, Jr., vice-president of the Sharon 
Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., left on February 27 for a 
European tour. Just before his departure he was pre- 
sented with a fine bronze, modeled after Millet’s paint- 
ing, “The Sower.” The presentation speech was made 
by J. P. Whitla, general sales agent and secretary of 
the company. 

After Mr. Stevenson’s train had been gone several 
hours an official of the company distributed envelopes 
to the clerks and men immediately associated with him 
in the management. These envelopes contained a brief 
letter, together with cash ranging in amount from $10 
to $1000. The heads of departments received $250 each. 
The letter which each man received read as follows: 

“T herewith inclose you a check as a little remem- 
brance from me of how much I have appreciated your 
labors in helping to build and run these mills. I leave 
them with much regret. I hope you will assist the new 
management which takes my place in every possible 
way and help to make the Sharon Steel Company a 


grand success.” 
aro 


Ore Freights May be Advanced.—It is said that with- 
in the next few weeks a meeting of freight traffic offi- 
cials of the Pittsburgh and Valley districts will be held 
in Cleveland, and that there may be an advance in 
freight rates on iron ore for this year. The rates last 
season were $1.15, between lower lake ports and Pitts- 
burgh, and there is talk of making the new rate $1.25, 
with proportionate advances for intermediate points. — 








New York. 
New York, March 11, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—In this particular district the buying move- 
ment is limited. It is noted, however, that in New England 
there has been some interest in deliveries for the second 
half and a fair amount of business has been done both in 
foreign and domestic Foundry Irons. The foreign markets, 
notably those of Germany, are firmer, and it is reported 
that a large part of the German Foundry Iron available 
two months since has recently been taken by German melt- 
ers. Middlesbrough Iron cannot now be bought for less 
than $18.50, cargo lots. We quote for prompt to early de- 
livery Northern Iron, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2 Foundry, $22 
to $22.25; No. 2 Plain, $21.25 to $21.50; Tennessee and Ala- 
bama brands, in New York and vicinity, No. 1 Foundry, 
$23.50 to $24.50; No. 2 Foundry, $22.50 to $22.75; No. 3 
Foundry, $21.50 to $22. 

Steel Rails.—The market is quiet. One of the Coal 
roads has placed an order for 20,000 tons and a New Eng- 
land road is about to contract for a round lot. ‘There are 
some large inquiries in the market for Foreign Rails, but no 
business has been placed as yet. We continue to quote $2 
for Standard Sections at mill. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The contracts referred to last week as 
about to be let at various.Hastern points were duly placed, 
the bids developing the interesting fact that manufacturers 
are much less anxious for tonnage than they have been. 
Quite a number of foundrymen advanced their quotations 
considerably above prices previously named, thus showing in- 
difference as to whether they secured the business. This is 
due to the rapid filling up of the Hastern foundries with 
work which will carry them along well into summer. While 
no large tonnages are now in sight a continued influx of small 
orders is reported, mainly for sizes from 16-inch down. The 
improved condition of the market is shown by further stif- 
fening in prices, and makers are now quoting $35 gross ton 
for 6 to 12 inch at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany have booked orders aggregating a good tonnage. ‘The 
most important of these are highway work for New York 
City at Croton, N. Y., about 2700 tons; bridges for the 
Southern Pacific Company, 2600 tons; an office building in 
Detroit, 2000 tons; a power house at Pittsburgh, 1500 
tons; bridge work for the Pennsylvania lines west, 1250 tons, 
and for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 500 tons. Inquiries 
are in hand for a great deal more work of a varied character. 
The company are at present suffering from a strike of their 
workmen in a number of cities, but their employees at Chi- 
cago, Boston and New Haven have refused to go out in com- 
plianece with the strike order issued. It is believed that any 
questions at issue can easily be settled and a protracted 
strike is not expected. The Plate trade in this locality is 
inclined to quietness, although some fair sized orders have 
been placed during the week. The Eastern mills are now 
more disposed to resist the efforts of Western competitors 
to secure business in this territory. While quotations have 
not been officially reduced, it is intimated that concessions 
might be made when necessary. The strike among the boiler 
makers and workmen in shipyards in this vicinity has rap- 
idly spread and it is stated that practically every shipyard 
is now idle. It is hoped that these troubles will soon be 
adjusted, as if continued for any length of time they will 
considerably reduce the local consumption of Finished Steel. 
The Bar trade is reported fairly active. We quote at 
tidewater as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. 
to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25a  Sheared Steel Plates are 
2.10c. for Tank, 2.20c. for Flange, 2.35c. to 2.40c. for Fire 
Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. 


to 1.90c.;: Foreign Beams, 1.72%4c. in large lots. 


Old Material.——The demand for all classes of Old Mate- 
rial is growing. Steel works, rolling mills and foundries are 
all buying, and in some cases quite large purchases have 
been made for extended deliveries. Prices are therefore a 
trifle stronger. We quote, f.o.b. cars, vicinity of New York, 
per gross tons: 


ee Ba as ing b's Se ee hes on Se $24.25 to $24.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 19.00 to 19.25 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections........ 81.50 to 32.00 
(EA gO” MR rrr rs 23.50 to 24.00 
ON Ts oss ds, 6 whoa ns 4 68s 30.00 to 31.00 
oS eo a. "eee 25.50 to 26.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.00 to 19.25 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 23.00 to 23.25 
SR. eee 20.00 to 20.25 
ow A rrr ee ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Ordinary Tdent Tron... ...50secccaseccs 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
ND Maik. 5.6. 65.6 bine parete Sea eneete 14.50 to 15.50 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at mill... 17.25to 17.75 
Cast Borings, delivered at mill........ 11.00 to 11.50 
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Metal Market. 


NEw York, March 11, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—The speculation which has characterized the 
matkets here and in London assumed wild proportions to-day. 
Prior to this the market had been declining steadily since 
our last writing, and while last Wednesday the lowest quota- 
tion for spot was 30.6214c., yesterday the market had reached 
29.8214c. The advance of to-day was begun in London, 
where an advancé of £1 was scored at the opening and £3 
had been added to this price before the close. The cables 
announcing these advances gave no cause whatever, and 
consequently it is assumed in the trade that the manipulators 
simply took matters in their own hands, and through “ wash 
sales ” increased the fictitious values. The London market 
had also been declining throughout the week until to-day; 
the market yesterday having touched £135 12s. 6d. The 
closing quotation for spot to-day was £139 15s., and futures 
closed at £188 15s. In this market quotations to-day were 
as follows: Spot, 30.55c. to 30.75¢c.; March, 30.55¢. to 
30.90c.; April, 30.50c. to 31¢c.; May, 30.40c. to 31c. Busi- 
ness was slow throughout the entire week, so far as con- 
suming interests were concerned. Arrivals thus far this 
month amount to 1422 tons, and the afloats are figured at 
3670 tons. 


Copper.—The week under review has but emphasized 
conditions which prevailed throughout the last few weeks. 
Through sheer force the speculative element have driven 
prices upward, and consumers have shown no tendency what- 
ever to engage. The upward movement of prices has been 
slow and steady, moving a little each day, until to-day the 
quotations nominally stand 14.50c. to 15c. for Lake, Blec- 
trolytic and Casting, while Standard is now quoted 14c. on 
the New York Metal Exchange. The market is now in the 
most unsettled condition which has been witnessed for some 
time. Business is practically at a standstill. Every one 
connected with the selling end of the business seems to have 
given way entirely to the fever for higher prices, and conse- 
quently all quotations are considerably beyond what con- 
sumers feel disposed to pay. The interests who were instru- 
mental in the discontinuance of the Copper production sta- 
tistics are now the most active in booming the market. This 
fact is commented upon as significant. It is generally be- 
lieved in the trade that the effect desired by the present ring- 
leaders is the advancement of Copper shares. The smaller in- 
terests have, however, fallen in line, and are so excited over 
the success that they are now losing sight of the chief ob- 
ject and are talking as though they really expected to see a 
permanently higher Copper market. They are talking of big 
business when inquiries are as scarce as the proverbial hens’ 
teeth, and are commenting upon the heavy exports in spite 
of the fact that so far this month only 3648 tons have been 
sent abroad, and the total exports this year are fully 40 per 
cent. below what they were last year. The closing prices in 
London to-day were £64 5s. for spot, £64 12s. 6d. for fu- 
tures and £69 10s. for Best Selected. 


Pig Lead.—An advance of .25c. was made yesterday by 
the American Smelting & Refining Company. The price of 
spot was increased from 4.12%4c. to 4.37%4c. Futures, 15 
days’ delivery, were advanced from 4.10c. to 4.85c. The 
advancing London market was given as the cause for the 
change. In London the cause stated for the higher quo- 
tations is speculative purchasing. Since our last writing 
the London market advanced just £1 to £18 12s. 6d. 


Spelter.—Efforts have been made to keep this metal 
advancing to correspond with the increasing Copper prices. 
Spot advanced here this week to 5.20c. to 5.25¢., and St. 
Louis now quotes 5c. The London market went up £1 5s. 
during the week. 


Antimony.—There was a slight stiffening of prices. 
Hallett’s is now quoted 6.75c. to 6.82%4c.; Cookson’s, 8.25c. 
to 8.50c., and other brands 6.50c. to 6.75c. 


Nickel.——No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per Ib., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Is unchanged at $47 per flask of 76% Ibs. 
each in lots of 50 flasks or more. London cables £8 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change, the price made last 
week still ruling. Business is fair. The price of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company is based on $3.80 per box of 14 x 
20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.99 New York delivery. 


-_—$—<<—< 


The most important ship contract awarded in this 
city this year was concluded on Saturday last, when 
John B. Roach, president of the Delaware River Lron, 
Shipbuilding and Engine Works, received the order to 
build two big passenger and freight steamships for 
the Ocean Steamship Company, better known as the 
Savannah Line. They will be each of over 5,000 tors 
register. . 
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The New York [lachinery Market. 
‘ New York. March 11, 1903. 

We are authoritatively informed that the effort to con- 
solidate the prominent builders of high speed engines has 
been abandoned for the present. Several meetings of the 
engine builders were held, but no agreement could be reached 
along the lines proposed. It was not intended to float a 
large company involving the sale of securities, but the scope 
of the project included the pooling of interests with no fresh 
capital. ‘The idea was to combine the plants as far as prac- 
ticable, in order to gain more economical production, and to 
have central selling offices located in the large cities and thus 
do away with a great deal of the unnecessary competi- 
tion and operating expense. ‘The securities of the new con- 
solidated company were to be taken in payment for assets 
by the various engine builders, and were not to be sold in 
the open market. The law firm of Simpson, Thatcher, Bar- 
num & Bartlett of 25 Broad street were endeavoring to 
bring the parties together. For the time being the project 
has been abandoned. 

Further extensions are being planned by the General 
Hlectric Company. For their Lynn, Mass., plant the com- 
pany contemplate building a new structure, 700 x 150 feet. 
It will be recalled that this company now have a series of 
large buildings under way at Lynn. No purchases for the 
equipment of these buildings have been made as yet. It is 
reported in the trade that another large building is to be 
erected at Schenectady. All of these extensions, it is said, 
are incident to the company’s new steam turbine business. 
While they have no very large lists of specifications out at 
present, this company are probably the most active pur- 
chasers of machine tools in this market to-day. They are 
constantly placing small orders for machinery in connection 
with changes and general increases. For the equipment of 
the new buildings now under construction and in contempla- 
tion it is expected, however, that several good big lists will 
be compiled and sent out to the trade before long. 

It is generally believed in the trade that the long delayed 
specifications of equipment for their new Harrison, N. J., 
plant will now be soon forthcoming from the International 
Steam Pump Company. Contracts are now being placed for 
the various buildings. Purchasing Agent Colling stated 
yesterday that the list had not been completed as yet, but 
could be expected almost any day within the next few weeks. 

We have it on good authority that plans are well under 
way for the great new plant of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company to be built at Phillipsburg, N. J. We are advised 
that the plant is to include 17 buildings, some of them to be 
of large dimensions. It will be recalled that the original in- 
tention was to build only the foundry at present. Contracts 
for the construction of ‘this building have been let and con- 
tracts for the other buildings are now being awarded. Cer- 
tain portions of the equipment are also under consideration 
at this time, but the specifications for the requisite machin- 
ery have not been issued as yet. In a recent report of the 
company it was stated that $1,500,000 was to be expended 
on the new plant. 

‘he Lidgerwood Mtg. Company of 96 Liberty street, New 
York, whose plant is located at South Brooklyn, have pur- 
chased a large tract of land at Newark, N. J., for the pur- 
pose of removing their plant from Brooklyn. John V. Beek- 
man, vice-president of the company, made the following 
statement to a representative of The Iron Age: “ The fact 
is simply that we have outgrown Brooklyn. Conditions have 
changed very materially within the last five or six years 
which also make it desirable to move from Brooklyn. We 
are constantly hampered by walking delegates and factory 
inspectors, who roam through our plant and try to earn their 
salary by interfering with our work. New York is no place 
for a large manufactory, while in New Jersey the conditions 
are directly opposite. We have bought a site and are now 
negotiating with the city of Newark with a view of having 
certain streets closed. We are not going into this tuing with 
a rush, but may take a couple of years in transferring the 
works. We have not enough foundry capacity at present 
and are encountering a good: deal of difficulty in obtaining 
castings. So we intend building our foundry in Newark as 
soon as we can get at it. None of the plans are ready as 
yet, although I have been thinking of this matter for some 
time and nave an idea of about what we shall do. The 
foundry will be built first and the balance of the plant will 
be gradually transferred around it.” 

The attention of the machinery trade is now largely 
directed toward the railroad companies. Their annual speci- 
fications are now coming to the front, and a good deal of 
business will soon be due from this quarter. One of the 
most interesting matters in connection’ with the railroad 
trade is a rumor which is being passed among the well posted 
members of the trade to the effect that the Vanderbilt Lines 
are to expend considerable money in improving their entire 
shop system. A mechanical expert has been engaged to 
travel along the routes and inspect all shops. He will sug- 
gest such improvements or extensions as will tend to in- 
crease their efficiency and economy. While there are a good 
many modern shops along the New York Central lines, it is 
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also known that many of the shops operated by this road 
can stand a good deal of improvement in the way of new 
machinery. It is consequently expected that large appro- 
priations will be made this year for new equipment, as a re- 
sult of the report of the shop expert. 

The New York Central Railroad are now making exten- 
sive improvements at West Albany, and the trade have 
expected a good machinery list for some time. This has 
not been issued as yet. The list of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad is expected to be a large one. This road is 
building a new system of shops at South Louisville, which 
will cost about $2,000,000. Almost @ complete equipment 
of new machinery will be required, as the present shops are 
somewhat antiquated. P. P. Huston is purchasing agent, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 

The Boston & Albany Road are arranging for the build- 
ing of large shops at Springfield, Mass. No purchases have 
been made as yet. D. Fairchild, with offices at New York, 
is purchasing agent. 

The Norfolk-Hampton Roads Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, a new Virginia corporation, have just issued a 
prospectus, stating that it is intended to erect a large plant 
at Norfolk harbor. The site selected is Sewell’s Point. It 
is proposed to build a $5,000,000 plant, which is to include 
a shipbuilding plant, a dry dock 1000 feet long and a ma- 
rine railway with a hauling capacity of 2500 to 3000 tons. 
The company are to be capitalized at $10,000,000. The offi- 
cers of the company are: W. P. Harrison of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, president; W. H. Knauss of Columbus, Ohio, vice- 
president and treasurer; J. T. Gamble of Columbus, Ohio, 
secretary. The directors also include J. Verner Ewan of 
Covington, Ky., and T. J. Davis of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In our issue of February 26 a note was printed stating 
that the Snead Architectural Iron Works had purchased a 
tract of land at Jersey City, N. J., for extending their plant. 
The similarity of names of the Snead Architectural [ron 
Works of Louisville, Ky., and the Snead & Co. Iron Works 
of Jersey City, N. J., led to this error. The article should 
have read: “ The Snead Architectural Iron Works have pur- 
chased a large tract of land, with about 750 feet railroad 
frontage, adjoining their present buildings at Louisville, Ky. 
They will erect immediately four large buildings, to be used 
as office, pattern shop, foundry and fitting shop, besides the 
necessary number of open buildings for general use and stor- 
age. They are purchasing an entirely new outfit of ma 
chinery for all departments, including electric traveling 
cranes. The company will be better equipped than hereto- 
fore for the prompt and satisfactory execution of all con- 
tracts for structural and ornamental iron work required in 
buildings. The officers of the company are Bernard Sellig- 
man, president; J. A. Holmboe, vice-president, and Thos. S. 
Snead, secretary-treasurer.” The Snead & Co. Iron Works 
of Jersey City, who, we are advised, have no connection with 
the Louisville Company, are also making extensions to their 
plant. They are extending their fitting shop and adding 
considerable machinery. The officers of the company are 
Udolpho Snead, president; Jacob F. Arnold, general mana- 
ger, and BH. H. Patton, secretary and treasurer. 

The Springfield Drop Forging Company of Springfield, 
Mass., have decided to discontinue the machining and finish- 
ing of forgings, and to enlarge the drop forging department 
to an extent which will increase their output considerably. 
In view of this change it has been decided to dispose of the. 
large line of machine tools which were formerly employed in 
the machining and finishing department. These tools will 
be sold at auction at the works on Wednesday morning, 
March 18. Included in the list are lathes, screw machines, 
drill presses, Baker Bros. boring and turning mill, Walcott 
shaper, grinders, P. & W. profiler, hangers, pulleys and 
shafting. Also small tools, consisting of gauges, threading 
dies, taps, reamers, counterborers, mandrels, files, vises, 
chucks, jigs, &e. 

Vieillard & Osswald, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
presses, dies and special machinery, have removed from 
Jamaica avenue, where they have operated for ten years. 
Their new factory is at 98-97 Pearl street, with greatly in- 
creased space and equipment, the need of which is urgent at 
present, due to special] machinery contracts, including a com- 
plete chain making outfit for the Locke Steel Chain Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, England. Vieillard & Osswald - 
report having hdd an exceptional trade during 1902 on their 
regular line of V. & O. presses, and in their new quarters 
they have provided for more than double their past output. 

ig a 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





The increasing stringency in the money market and the 
aggressive operations of a strong bear party combined to 
depress stocks considerably during the week. Quotations on 
some industrials made a new low price record. Among these 
was American Can, common, which was forced down to 74, 
although the preferred was held above its low price in De- 
cember. Colorado Fuel declined from 71 to 64144; American 
Car & Foundry, common, from 40 to 38, and the preferred 
from 921%, to 90; American Locomotive, common, from 2914 
to 2744: Cambria Steel from 2454 to 2334; Republic Iron & 
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Steel, common, from 21% to 19%; Sloss-Sheffie)d, common, 
from 69 to 65; Tennessee Coal & Iron, from 65% to 6144; 
United States Steel, common, from 38% to 3614, and the pre- 
ferred from 87% to 85%. The new United States Steel 5 
per cent. bonds, which sold at 91% on Thursday of last 
week, were forced down to 8744. The decline in industrials 
was not universal, but in a number of instances values were 
firmly held. This, however, was mainly in the case of stocks 
commonly considered inactive. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company reports for 
January : 


Rene NN INN igs oa casa. bk sw Srnie oie Bw wre $264,828 
Depreciation and charges to extraordinary 
repair and renewal fund........cssceses $13,847 
General expenses, not charged in cost sheets. 3,280 
Monthly proportion of bond interest and 
NE FSGS Ss SEK 5 5d a's OES bs SEO ee Ow E S 20,000 
—— =: 87,127 
ee ee ee eee re $227,701 
The Dominion Iron & Steel Company.—The earnings 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company of Canada for the 
month of January show a deficit of $37,067 after propor- 
tional interest charges and preferred stock dividend require- 
ments. The December deficit was $8142. The January 
earnings in detail are as follows: 








Warnings of Dominion Coal or DP oka ceeiaeon te $158,844 
POREDINES OF Diesel COMPRA... oo. ccc cc ccccccvcs 21,029 
NRL bse iste dais win aiw sw oo 4 58a wala A ox wis ane me $179,865 
NTS i656 57015 a8: 0.0» viid 64546 60 we 
SNE OUI 556.0 o.8:5:5 015-6 sow does eae 8,607 
Coal tease and interest... 2... cecesessaves 141,433 
PEO BOM esc rs. pe wawiessdeceneeodbaaen oe 4,616 
-—— 187,765 
ne PEO ETL CE ORT E CLE CET ET TORT ee $7,900 
Preferred dividend Steel Company................. 29,166 
FE LCE LES Ce Te Te ae $37,067 
For the nine months earnings were as follows: 
Earnings of Coal Company, 11 months............. $2,136,172 
Karnings of Steel Company, nine months........... 330,906 
See ern a ee ee ae rr $2,467,078 
SO) NI 5 Iss so she sete sso 9 Bh ws 9 ao ee $298,484 
er 120,832 
oe ee eae 1.474.766 
Sinking fund, nine months................ 37,949 
-—————— 1,932,031 
Ti TI cr Dress Sai ece Sete oh ge oe ee ae $535, 047 
Preferred stock dividend, nine months............. 262,500 
DO icc crc eendb esas aah ee seen ee wee $272,547 


The poor showing for January is attributed “ to severe win- 
ter weather preventing operations.” 


The Niles-Bement-Pond Company.—The annual 
statement of net earnings of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany and constituent companies for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, has been issued. The statement, which is as 
follows, shows that the company have had a prosperous year: 








1902. 1901. Increase. 
OO ae i oni ie Game $1,627,965 $1,468,570 $159,395 
Dividends canoe gt, Sl Ree 653.500 603,508 49,992 
ee ee $974, 465 $865, 062 $109.403 
eee eee 200,000 196,605 3,395 
Surplus....... ... $774,465 $668, 457 $106,008 
Enhanced value of in- 
WORTMONIB. occas 1,382,219 ihe ne a 1,882,210 
Totals............$2,156,684 $668.457 «$1,488,227 
Previous surplus....... 2,256,893 1,617,376 639,517 
Total surplus...... $4,413,577 $2,2 5,833 $2,127, 744 


* This represents the difference between the cost of certain 
stock in other companies and the present value of the same 
securities as approved by a committee appointed for that purpose. 

The Railway Steel Spring Company.—The statement 
of the Railway Steel Spring Company for the first ten 
months of the company’s business, made public after the 
annual meeting of the stockholders in Jersey City, March 
5, reflects the prosperity of the railroads of the country, as 
well as the various concerns that produce railroad equipment. 
All the plants of the company are in active operation, and 
are making excellent returns. Some very* large contracts 
have been placed with the company by railroads since Jan- 
uary 1, and the unfilled business on the books guarantees 
a prolonged period of activity. The statement of the com- 
pany follows: 


Assets 

I rs a ers Bg ea Go ata be eee ais eae $24,156.397 
DE ON DNB a vicicn cic wesecveceesséebene 1,282,824 
RG NE Rs ori sin ta vibe be one ee 6 wins meee 200.085 
IEE OREN... 0o:4\4 0 oo paie 62 0h ais. Ven ne eed 2,156,095 
cs a ale ce ace he 5% Sine ee oS Sie gb oie ke ee 18,625 
BE eh his khine Gas hikes > 640s anus eS be eRe 435,188 

ne ice aly oh bem hinnan ae wee $28.249,214 

Liabilities. 

Capitat stock: Preferred shares.............+.++- $13,500,000 
Capital stock: Common shares.........----+++++5 13,.500.000 
Accounts ayable, ESE AR Pe ern ra 256.846 
Reserved for dividend, taxes, &c............2-2+-- 88.580 
ONE ibckcn cckns >be deseee ss DAD eb dS e+ eh eee ete 903.788 


Total Mabilities. .. 0... cc csescceesrecvewessces $28,249,214 
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It is stated that at the present rate of earnings the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company will show 25 per cent. on their 
common stock this year. This increase is the result of 
higher prices for iron and increased production. 

In referring to an issue of bonds by Deere & Co. in 
The Iron Age of February 26, the statement was made that 
they were being offered by Peabody, Houghteling & Co. and 
the First National Bank of Chicago at 105 and interest. 
This was incorrect, the price being par and interest. The 
price of 105 is that at which the bonds are redeemable. The 
bonds mature in blocks of $125,000 annually. Charles H. 
Deere of Moline, Ill., president of Deere & Co., in a letter 
to the bankers, states that the issue of $1,500,000 5 per cent. 
serial gold debenture bonds is made for the purpose of con- 
solidating the indebtedness of the company into one form. 
When issued they will constitute the entire indebtedness of 
the corporation, excepting the usual current accounts not 
yet matured. After completing this transaction the condi- 
tion of the company will be approximately as follows as of 
January 1, 1903: 


Assets, 
Land, buildings, machinery and es property . $1,958,443.95 
Raw material and manufactured product......... 1,730,587.87 
Cash, accounts and bills — pVRe aes e CoReRS 2,260,297.32 
Other assets at branch houses...............+-. 2,168,996.42 
PU isk, Bim ca ie: Shen wordings ase wei AA ee ee $8,118,325.56 
Liabilities 
RII SN 8 ns 4 og hal wn pn ibacera SAL aa a Sonia MIE $6,000,000.00 
ee ee eee TT Pe ere ree re 1,500,000.00 
Current accounts payable (not yet due).......... 392,333.50 
PEOMt HOE FORO. BOOOUOE 0.6 56 sce ctr ne ween neene -+. 225,992.06 
| Cr er tee Tere ee ene $8,118,325.56 


The statement is accompanied by a report of the Audit Com- 
pany of New York, and by W. R. Sterling of Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., for many years connected with the LIIli- 
nois Steel Company, on the physical condition of the prop- 
erties. 

The low prices at which the new bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation have been selling has been a sur- 
prise to the iron trade. The unexpected feature in connec 
tion with these bonds, which was not mentioned previous 
to the official announcement, is the default clause as now 
arranged, which, however, is subject to any changes in word- 
ing agreed upon between the United States Steel Corporation 
and J. P. Morgan & Co. before the bonds are issued: “ In 
case default shall be made in the payment of the principal or 
interest of any of the bonds which shall have been delivered 
to, and which shall be held by the trustee hereunder, or of 
any other bonds secured by the same mortgage or deed of 
trust as such bonds held by the trustee, then in any such 
case, if the trustee shall hold more than 90 per cent. in 
amount of the entire issue of such bonds in default, it shall, 
upon a written request of the steel company, and in other 
cases, upon such written request, it may, in its discretion 
cause proper proceedings to be instituted and prosecuted in 
some court of competent jurisdiction to foreclose or enforce 
the mortgage or trust, or charge, by which such bonds or 
obligations in default are secured. In case the steel com- 
pany shall be in default in the payment of the principal of 
any of the bonds thereby secured, or in case the steel com- 
pany shall be in default in the payment of interest on any of 
such bonds, and such default shall have continued for a 
period of two years, then the trustee in its discretion, may 
institute such proceedings without such written request.” 

The Columbus Chain Company have increased their cap- 
ital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

The Columbus Iron & Steel Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
of which J. G. Battelle is president, have increased their cap- 
ital stock from $500,000 to $750,000, the new stock being 
taken by the stockholders. The company, who. have two 
blast furnaces at Columbus, coke ovens and coal mines at 
Marting, Fayette County, W. Va., have purchased for $150,- 
000 the Raven Coal & Coke Company, at Stone, W. Va., and 
will build 100 ovens. 


Dividends.—National Enameling & Stamping Company 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the preferred and 1 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able April 1. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company have declared a 
dividend of 214 per cent. on the preferred and 1% per cent. 
on the common stock for the quarter ending April 1. 

Crucible Steel Company of America have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable Mareh 30. 

Otis Elevator Company have declared the first dividend of 
2 per cent. on the common stock, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock, both payable 
April 15. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1. Books close March 21; reopen April 

New Haven Iron & Steel Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share, payable March 25. 
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Chicago [achinery [arket. 


Cuicago, March 7, 1903. 

Qur usual monthly returns from the most important 
manufacturers of machinery in the Northwest, as well as 
reports from agents distributing machine tools and sup- 
plies, indicate not only a continuation of the activity which 
has been the most prominent feature of previous returns, 
but show in some instances that sales have been the largest 
in the history of individual companies; and notwithstanding 
the wonderful expansion during the past year, it becomes 
necessary to further increase capacities through the con- 
struction of additional buildings and by the installation of 
new, larger and more efficient tools. A prominent feature is 
the urgency of the demand for quick shipment and the in- 
creased buying of small units from stock. In the machinery 
section, as in other departments of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, not a little inconvenience is being experienced through 
the inability of transportation companies to properly care 
for the immense traffic offered. The detailed features of 
trade in the various diyisions of the machinery world fol- 
low: 

Machine Tools. 


A prominent feature of the trade in machine tools is 


that many or most of the orders are what are called “ pick ‘ 


ups”? coming from industries already well equipped, which 
reflects the general extension of well established businesses. 
One agent notes that sales during the month of February 
exceed sales made during any other month in the history 
of thejr trade. Other distributers verify this statement, in 
that no large contracts have been offered, but that the num- 
ber of small orders has more than compensated for such 
business, the month of February being equal to, if not 
larger, than that of February a year ago. One point of in- 
terest is that purchases are from stock for quick delivery. 
Manufacturers as well as agents note the continued activity 
in this line, some reporting their business greater than ever 
before, and notwithstanding their increased capacity, they 
are as far behind as ever in making shipments, and con- 
template further building of moment during the coming 
summer. Others report a larger number of orders on their 
books than ever before in their history, their trade coming 
largely from boiler shops, agricultural iron works and rail- 
road companies. 
Transmission Machinery. 


Reports from manufacturers of power transmission ma- 
chinery for the month of February have been extremely 
favorable. The largest producers note that while they 
have increased their output through greater capacity, orders 
for machinery have increased in as great if not greater 
ratio, putting manufacturers as far behind to-day as for 
many months. A portion of this inability to catch up with 
orders is due to the difficulty in obtaining raw material 
and castings incidental to the congested condition of the 
railroads and of foundries and metal working shops. To 
be relieved from the present pressure additional new build- 
ings and installation of even more tools seems necessary. 
The demand for transmission machinery still continues 
largely from the steel and iron industries, including machine 
shops; but railroads, electric light and street railway com- 
panies are also making increased demands. A glance at the 
list of the partial sales herewith given shows how widely 
distributed the demand is. Inquiries from abroad are in- 
creasing, but with a heavy volume of trade from domestic 
sources there is little disposition to solicit export orders. 


Special Machinery. 


The demand for special machinery, and more particularly 
for mining outfits, has been very brisk since the opening of 
the year, some large manufacturers noting a great increase 
in the volume of orders secured over those obtained for the 
Same period last year. Not a few manufacturers are still 
preparing to further increase their capacity by the erection 
of new buildings and the installation of larger and more 
efficient tools. The demand for molding machines and other 
fourdry equipment has been a surprise to the trade, espe- 
cially the demand for immediate shipment. Nearly all the 
larger manufacturers are running both night and day. The 
demand for machinery for wood working, especially in pat- 
tern shops, reflects the great activity of the machinery and 
metal working trades. One or two manufacturers of mill 
and elevator machinery note a little falling off in new busi- 
ness during February. Makers of refrigerating machinery 
note a very satisfactory trade, a large number of installa- 
tions being made in the Eastern territory. Manufacturers 
of wind mills seem to be an important exception to other 
producers of machinery, in that conditions to-day are quite 
different from those prevailing a year ago. Last February 
the demand was active, the trade having been disappointed 
‘n getting supplies due to the active demand resulting from 
the excessive dry weather. To-day these conditions are re- 
versed. The last part of the 1902 season was exceedingly 
wet, and with the trade well stocked there is no dis- 
position now to anticipate orders. Inquiries from abroad 
for special machinery have been more frequent, but Ameri- 
can manufacturers, as a rule being so pressed with domestic 
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contracts, are giving but scant attention to the European 
trade. 


Engines, Boilers and Pumps. 


In the engine, boiler and pump department the continued 
working at high pressure is noted. Most manufacturers are 
running night and day shifts, and notwithstanding they 
are running more men than ever before, they are just as far 
behind in the filling of orders as ever. It is notable that 
builders of engines, however, are taking considerable foreign 
business in marked contrast to other machinery manufac- 
turers. The demand for gas and gasoline engines is par- 
ticularly notable, and orders are well distributed, including 
portable, pumping and hoisting types, sawing outfits, as well 
as engines and attachments for boats and the ordinary 
standard stationary types. There is scarcely a manufacturer 
but is running his plant to full capacity. Manufacturers of 
steam engines and locomotives are booked for months and 
months ahead, and not a few of them are refusing to take 
additional new business. Even smaller manufacturers are 
booked from three to four months ahead, notwithstanding 
that everything is being done to improve facilities for get- 
ting out work. The demand also is brisk for boilers and 
pumps, some pump manufacturers noting that their volume 
of business in January was 10 per cent. greater than the 
first month of last year, and that in February there was an 
increase of fully 20.per cent. over February, 1902. Further 
increase in the capacity will be necessary. 

Tools and Supplies. 


Manufacturers of pneumatic tools are conspicuous for 
their optimism and for the almost phenomenal increase in 
the volume of business, one of the largest producers noting 
that orders received during February this year are fully 50 
per cent. greater than those booked during the correspond- 
ing month a’year ago. In more or less degree this has been 
the experience of other manufacturers of small tools, a great 
many stock orders having been placed during the month, in- 
dicating that the opinion prevails that present conditions of 
business will continue for some months at least. The call 
for small and medium sized tools has been unusual; not only 
from the Central West, but from the Pacific Coast, the in- 
erease being remarkable. The demand for foundry supplies 
was scarcely ever greater. Orders are coming in from all 
parts of the United States, and even foreign business is 
improving, although somewhat neglected in the face of the 
activity of the domestic markets. 


& Machine Tools. 


McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, state their trade dur- 
ing the past month has been very satisfactory, the demand 
for machine tools keeping up very well indeed. Sales for 
February will exceed any month’s business that they have 
had since starting in business. Most of this trade is on 
“pick up” orders from toncerns already equipped, which 
shows a genera] extending of their business. 

The Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., say 
that the demand for millers has shown an increase during 
the closing week of February. Both in January and Febru- 
ary buyers seem to have entered the market as the months 
grew old. Inquiries are very good, and they see no indica- 
tion that the coming year will not prove as prosperous as 
last year. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Chicago, Ill., report that the trade 
for February has been very large, and they think fully equal 
to that of February a year ago. Small orders have been a 
great feature, there having been very few large contracts 
placed, although several large purchases are now in consider- 
ation. The purchases seem to be largely from stock for 
quick delivery to round up the different plants to an even 
basis of production. 

The Aurora Tool Works, Aurora, Ind., state that their 
February business has exceeded their expectations. Most 
of their trade has been domestic. There have been very few 
foreign orders, but a number of inquiries. 

Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, say the demand for 
their lines of goods is very satisfactory, but orders are not 
in excess of those received at this time last year. They do 
not contemplate any additional improvements to their plant, 
as they expect their present equipment will take care of 
future orders. Foreign trade is improving. and although 
domestic business requires most of their attention, they are 
cultivating foreign markets. They do not expect the present 
home demand to continue very far into the future. 

The New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis., report 
that business is better than ever before. They have in- 
creased their capacity in the past year, but are still as much 
hehind as ever, and contemplate more building the coming 
summer. They have more orders on their books than ever 
before in the history of their business, and orders continue to 
come very freely. Inquiries would indicate that the volume 
of business would continue for months to come: Their busi- 
ness has come Jargely from boiler shops, architectural iron 
works and railroad shops. They loaded February 23 two 
cars of machinery for shipment to the Government Navy 
Yard at Boston. They do not know much about the foreign 
trade, their present business heing almost all domestic. 


They have never cultivated foreign orders very much, al- 
though some are sent them through exporters. 
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Williams, White & Co., Moline, Lll., state that orders 
are coming in as fast as ever, and they have taken a num- 
ber of good sized contracts. They have hardly yet been able 
to take advantage of their new building and increased facili- 
ties—that is, they are not yet fully settled in their new 
buildings. ‘They do not expect to make any further exten- 
sive improvements this year. So far as foreign trade goes, 
they get a few orders, but they are not pushing foreign trade 
very hard. 

George Whiting Company, Chicago, IIl., report business 
very satisfactory during the past month, and while they 
did not close for as many machines as they contemplated, 
they secured a number of orders. In spite of the additional 
equipment that they have installed they find that they are 
unable to keep up with their orders, and from what they 
can judge by the present believe it will be necessary for 
them to make still another addition to their equipment in 
the near future. Being practically a new firm, their orders 
are necessarily from their own immediate locality, as a rule, 
but they report that during the last month they have received 
a large number of inquiries from the different parts of the 
United States. The business that they have received, as a 
rule, has been derived from concerns engaged in structural 
iron work. Judging from reports they believe there is still 
a large amount of business that is yet to be placed. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., can see 
but little difference in their business since last month. Al- 
though they have materially increased their output it seems 
that orders have increased accordingly. and they are as far 
behind to-day as ever. They are also experiencing some 
serious difliculty in getting raw material, owing to the con- 
gested conditions of all foundries and metal working shops. 
Krom present indications it would seem absolutely neces- 
sary for them to add both new buildings and new machin- 
ery in order to meet the rapidly growing demand for variable 
speed transmission. While their orders cover almost all 
classes of industry, they perlraps sell more of their small 
transmission for iron working tools, such as lathes, planers, 
milling machines, drill presses, &c., than any other single 
line. In the larger sizes they have sold more of them for 
paper machines than any other service, and among other 
orders recently taken in this line are a No. 10 for Lincoln 
Paper Mills Company, Merritton, Ont.; No. 9 for Montrose 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ont.; a No. 9 and No. 7 for Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, also a number for the United States. 
Their domestic business has so engrossed their attention that 
they have as yet but little time to devote to foreign trade, 
yet this has increased very rapidly and the outlook for the 
future is indeed flattering. 

Pawling & MHarnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., advise 
that the demand for cranes is well maintained, and that the 
condition of the machinery industry during February has 
been most satisfactory. ‘The steel and iron industries still 
are the largest buyers, though the demand for. steam rail- 
roads and electric light and street railroad companies is 
broadening. Inquiries from abroad are increasing, though 
the domestic market is of such strength and volume that 
foreign business need not be solicited. Orders for 55 cranes 
have been booked since the first part of the year, and sales 
since the last report to The Iron Age are partly represented 
as follows: Chicago & Eastern Railroad Company, Danville, 
Ill., three cranes; Western Tube Company, Kewanee, III. ; 
the Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
South Pennsylvania Oil Company, Folsom, W. Va.; the 
Pittsburgh Plate Giass Company, Ford City, Pa.; Ansonia 
Brass & Copper Company, Torrington, Conn.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis.; St. Paul Foundry Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., 14 cranes; American Bridge Company, Ambridge 
Works, Economy, Pa., five cranes; the Standard Steel 
Works, Burnham, Pa.; City of Boston, Water Department, 
Boston, Mass.; Beloit [ron Works, Beloit, Wis.: Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Works, 
Elmwood Place, Ohio; Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Ben- 
wood, W. Va.; the Coe Brass Mfg. Company, Torrington, 
Conn.; the McConway & Torley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, Ohio, two cranes; 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; Hammond Iron Works, 
Struthers, Pa.; Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa.; 
American Bridge Company, Pencoyd plant, Pencoyd, Pa.; 
C. A. Lawton & Co., De Pere, Wis.; Perry-Matthews-Bus- 
kirk Stone Company, Bedford, Ind., two cranes; the Toledo 
Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio; American Sheet 
Steel Company, Wellsville Works, Wellsville, Ohio; Landis 
Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., three cranes. 

Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., report a 
volume of business fully equal to the corresponding period 
of last year, and an increasing demand for electric traveling 
cranes. Among the electric cranes recently installed by 
this company, ranging in capacity from 3 to 40 tons, are 
mentioned the following: C. D. Jackson & Co., 25-ton crane: 
Detroit Ship Building Company, 5 cranes, 5 to 40 tons; 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, 12 cranes; American 
Ship Building Company, 8 electric cranes; P. A. Clum & Co., 
C. & G. Cooper “~mpany, Macbeth Iron Company. They 
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have also installed hand power cranes of the traveling or 
jib type in the works of the Carpenter Steel Company, Insur- 
ance Stove & Range Company, Western Gas Construction 
Company, Mathewson Alkali Works, Colburn Machine Tool 
Company, five cranes; American Car & Foundry Company, 
Berwick, Pa., 24 cranes. They report an increased demand 
for cranes and foundry machinery for export, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, say that 
business so far this year has been quite satisfactory. The 
company have just completed a large addition to their plant, 
and now expect to be able to take care of everything that 
comes their way during the current year. Their principal 
business is with the home trade, although the company have 
a good foreign business, and at the present time have a 
representative in the Far Hast. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., say that 
during the last month they have been extremely busy, espe- 
cially in their power transmission department, having had 
some exceptionally good sized orders for large rope drives; 
one of these drives including nearly a carload of their heavy 
rigid ring oiling bearings, with soleeplates and wedges. They 
have added a new Niles boring mill to their equipment, which 
puts them in shape to make prompt delivery on anything 
in the line of pulleys and sheaves. Judging from the in- 
quiries and orders they are receiving they look for an ex- 
tremely busy season, and are already considering the in- 
stallation of additional machine tools, which they feel they 
shall have to put in within the next 30 days to take care of 
increasing business. 

The Northern Blectrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
report that they have not experienced any diminution in 
the demand. Their business for January was satisfactory, 
and present indications are that February and March will 
be even heavier. They say the new buildings completed dur- 
ing the fall and winter have enabled them to very mate- 
rially facilitate deliveries and to add considerably to the 
possible volume of business. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., state that busi- 
ness continues satisfactory, and about the same in volume as 
in previous months. 

————$< 


The Crime of Conspiracy. 


Following the conviction and fining of four Chicago 
brass molders for conspiracy to injure nonunion work- 
men, it is significant that a bill has been introduced in 
the Illinois legislature providing that hereafter no per- 
sons shall be indicted, prosecuted, tried or convicted in 
Illinois of the crime of conspiracy by virtue of any pro- 
vision of the common law. The author of this revolution- 
ary measure also had the temerity to introduce a bill 
to repeal sections 45, 46 and 46a of division 1 of the act 
to revise the law in relation to criminal jurisprudence. 
The sections of the law which it is designed to repeal 
are the three conspiracy sections of: the criminal code. 
In commenting upon the proposed change in the laws 
of the State of Illinois, the member who introduced 
these bills is reported to have said that a charge of con- 
spiracy is one of the relics of the dark ages. Does he 
holt that a day of enlightenment will have come when 
members of labor unions are permitted to hire men to 
maim and even kill nonunion workmen, without fear of 
punishment for entering into conspiracy for doing such 
an infamous. act? It is to be hoped that the fair name 
of the State of Illinois will not be smirched by such legis- 
lation. On the contrary, the tendency to greater violence 
and bolder acts of criminality during strikes seems to 
demand more stringent laws for the maintenance of 
peace and order. 

hidipiinccnahanialliats cance 


Rail Records at Edgar Thomson.—On the night of 
March 8 there were rolled at Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, at Bessemer, 1356 tons of finished rails in one 
turn of 12 hours. The day turn on the same day rolled 
1021 tons of finished rails in 12 hours, making a total of 
2377 tons of finished rails in 24 hours, or within 3 tons 
of the best 24 hour record for rolling rails at this point, 
which is 2380 tons. This is remarkable work in view of 
the fact that the Kennedy-Morrison process for rolling 
rails has been used at the Edgar Thomson Works for 
more than a year, and by this process the steel is rolled 
at a very low temperature, and which is maintained 
even when such large records as the above are made. 
No change in temperature is made in the steel, either in 
the initial rolling or in the final pass, but the same heat 
is maintained regardless of output. 
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Cincinnati [Machinery [arket. 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, March 9, 1908. 

John T. Towsley, manufacturer of iron and wood work- 
ing machinery, located on Evans street, has recently erected 
a large one-story brick addition to his shop and storeroom, 
which almost doubles his capacity. , He is now putting in his 
own engine and boiler, which will’ furnish power and light. 
Business is reported to be on the increase, and he is using 
every endeavor to meet the demand for his tools. 

Smith & Mills, builders of shapers from 12 to 32 inches, 
are doing a good steady business. They report orders coming 
in generally from all parts of the country, and all indications 
point to a prosperous business for the year. 

The American Structural Iron Company have within the 
past week been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,- 
000, with George R. Scrughan, president; F’. L. Snodgrass, 
vice-president, and A. T. Hazen, secretary and treasurer. 

The Black & Clawson Company of Hamilton, Ohio, 
among the largest paper mill machinery industries in Amer- 
ica, were recently sold to a syndicate composed of Bradford 
Shinkle, F. W. Whitaker, O. M. Bake and Ben Straus of 
Cincinnati. The company will be reorganized into a joint 
stock corporation, with a capital of $1,000,000. 

The plant of the American Tool Works Company, one of 
the largest of its kind in the world, will be extended and im- 
proved with the addition of men as necessity demands to 
meet the increase of business. As has already been mentioned 
in these columns, Messrs. Laidlaw and Egan have been suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Peck and Smith in the Board of Direct- 
ors. They report business as excellent, and conditions ex- 
tremely favorable for an exceptional year. Located on Hg- 
gleston avenue, with one of the great trunk lines of rail 
road passing their doors, they have special facilities for 
marketing their tools as well as receiving their supplies, 
which are switched directly into their plant. They observe 
that the outlook for foreign trade is somewhat brighter, and 
hope that the next few months may see a marked improve- 
ment in this direction. 

The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, manufactur- 
ers of lathes and milling machines, are doing their utmost to 
keep abreast of orders being received from all sections of 
the country. They have recently completed and are now oc- 
cupying their new two-story wareroom and shipping house, 
80 x 100 feet in size. They are still of the opinion that heav- 
ier tools are in growing demand, and are bending their ef- 
forts accordingly. Foreign trade is not very good, although 
the inquiries received seem to indicate a slight awakening, 
which it is hoped will be productive of good results later. 

Smith, Myers & Schnier report that while the year 1902 
was one of the very best in their history, yet if January 
and February are any criterion 1903 will eclipse it complete- 
ly. There has been an increased demand for large saw mill 
machinery from Southern points, and from Cuba and other 
foreign points comes the call for veneer mills. They are 
doing their utmost to keep pace with the orders received, but 
in some instances have found it impossible to do so on ac- 
count of deliveries. 

The John H. McGowan Company, builders of pumping 
machinery, are as busy as they can possibly be. The South- 
ern markets are still vigorous, and there is a constant in- 
crease in the demand for their pumps in this section of the 
country. They will in a few days ship a very large com- 
pound pump to Gadsden, Ala., and also several large pumps 
to Cartersville, Ga., for the Chattanooga Furnace Company. 
They are adding to their equipment as occasion requires to 
meet the extra demand being made upon their resources. The 
outlook in the matter of receving supplies is somewhat bright- 
er, and delays are not so numerous as they were several 
months since. 

The J. M. Robinson Company, makers of metal forming 
machinery, are well pleased with trade as they find it. They 
are now duplicating one of their largest bending machines, 
which will be ready for shipment in a very short time. Or- 
ders which are coming in are general and indicate a healthy 
condition throughout the country. They have recently added 
some new machine tools and contemplate greater expansion 
in the near future. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company are receiving their 
share of the trade and are exceptionally busy. Their new 
Bickford radial, made in 4, 5 and 6 foot sizes, plain, half 
tniversal and.full universal style, of which mention was 
made in a former letter as having been recently placed on 
the market, has proved a great success and promises to be 
a drawing card for their tools. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, manufacturers of wood 
working machinery, report trade exceptionally satisfactory. 
They have of late received quite a number of foreign orders 
and are pleased with the prospects of an increasing demand 
from this source. They are being crowded to their full ca- 
pacity and the future has a very bright look. 

The Bouman & Wilson Foundry Company, formerly 
known as the Hoffinghof & Laue Foundry Company, are 
very busy both at their Norwood and Cincinnati plants. 
Last year they made one of the largest castings ever run 
out of one cupola for the Bullock Electric Company. This 
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casting weighed 75,000 pounds. They also made 40 castings 
weighing 40,000 pounds each, for the new Cincinnati water 
works. They have increased their force about 33 pgr cent., 
and their plant at Norwood, which is 100 x 200 feet, proving 
too small, they will in the near future begin the erection of 
buildings which will increase their output very materially. 

The Cincinnati Shaper Company, who have recently re- 
moved to their new quarters in the west end of the city on 
Elan street, report trade conditions as excellent, with in- 
quiries and orders so numerous that, notwithstanding their 
increased capacity, extra efforts on their part will be needed 
to make deliveries as required. The offices in connection 
with their plant. which are on the second floor, are com- 
modious and well arranged, with excellent light and ven- 
tilation. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company are very 
busy looking after their largely increased trade and en- 
deavoring to solve the problem of early deliveries. The out- 
look is especially promising, and, with the increased facili- 
ties at their command, they expect the year before them to 
completely overshadow any previous one in their history. 

The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company are having an 
excellent year, the best in fact that they have ever had, and 
from the inquiries being received from all sections it looks 
as though their utmost endeavors would be necessary to meet 
the demands made upon them. There still seems to be a 
growing demand for larger and heavier machines, and the 
only question that perplexes them is the ability to deliver. 

The Lane & Bodley Company report that their new 
foundry plant being erected at Bond Hill, near this city, will 
probably be ready for service some time in May. This build- 
ing, which is 130 x 300 feet in dimensions, has all of the 
iron and part of the brick work completed. They will also 
soon begin the erection of a large machine shop in connection 
with this foundry, which will be one of the largest in the 
country and equipped with all of the latest and best ma- 
chinery. In addition to the practical features their workmen 
will be given all the modern conveniences. 

Pothoff & Frey, architectural iron workers, are very busy 
looking after the many new buildings now being erected and 
in contemplation in the city. The Traction Company Build- 
ing at Fifth and Walnut they have about completed. They 
are well pleased with the outlook, and the coming year prom- 
ises to be a large one in their line. 

The Queen City Brass & Iron Works report business on 
the increase and prospects bright. They have been com- 
pelled lately to increase their equipment about 50 per cent. 
to accommodate the large increase in the volume of trade. 
They are having some foreign inquiries, and have recently 
received orders for some of their output from Australia. 
Domestic trade is very general, in fact much more so than 
for some time previous. They expect in the near future to 
erect additional buildings to take care of their foundry inter- 
ests. 

The John Steptoe Shaper Company are well satisfied with 
the outlook, and expect soon to add additional buildings and 
equipment, which will enable them to materially increase 
their volume of trade. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, builders of engines and 
also large manufacturers of gears, report the demand for all 
their products exceedingly good. Orders for engines are well 
distributed over the territory in which they seek trade, and 
they are now estimating on a number of orders for very 
heavy engines. The trade in coal washing machinery is also 
good, and several contracts are now under construction. The 
gear trade has been unusually heavy, and seemingly is on the 
increase. They have recently completed quite an addition to 
their plant and their buildings now about Eggleston avenue, 
where they have excellent facilities for receiving and deliver- 
ing. 

The Passaic Steel Company’s Officers.—We have re- 
ceived from the Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. 
J., a complete list of the officers of the company, which 
is as follows: Board of Directors—Henry F. Bell, presi- 
dent Citizens’ Trust Company, Paterson, N. J.; J. Bar- 
clay Cooke, secretary and treasurer, Paterson, N. J.; 
Walter E. Cooke, lawyer, New York City; A. C. Fair- 
child, president, Paterson, N. J.; Charles Harris, Iron 
and steel, New York City; Stanley R. Ketcham, treas- 
urer Transit Finance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
George A. Lee, chairman Transit Finance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Nicoll, pig iron, New York City; 
Dudley Phelps, Knevals & Perry, New York City; F. F. 
Searing, vice-president Citizens’ Trust Company, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Thomas B. Simpson, president Transit 
Finance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and Louis A. 
Watres, president Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
Scranton, Pa. The officers elected by the board are as 
follows: A. C. Fairchild, president; F. F. Searing, vice- 
president, and J. Barclay Cooke, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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HARDWARE. 


T the present time, with the great pressure on the 
A manufacturing capacity of the country and the in- 
ability of many of the plants to turn out goods in 
sutlicient quantities to meet the requirements of the 
trade, there is comparatively little complaint by manu- 
facturers of the lack of profit. With most of them th: 
miargins ure good and the result of the work of the past 
few years has been to strengthen them in their position 
commercially and financially, their plants meanwhile 


giving evidence of prosperity by their enlargement and 


improver| equipment. This is unquestionably the ideal 


if not the uniform condition of manufacturing enter- 
prise. There are, however, doybtless many manufactur 
rs even at this time whose experience is far from sat- 
isfactory, inasmuch as they are selling goods on excved 
ngly meager margins, and, in not a few cases, at ah 
actual loss. Nearly all manufacturers indeed who have 
been in the field for any considerable number of years 
recall times when an unsatisfactory condition of things 
has prevailed and when some at least of their products 
for one reason or another were marketed without ade- 
quate profit, if not actually below cost. The upbuilding 
of many a manufacturing business has been a checkered 
story, with intermittent periods of prosperity and ad 
versity, of Jean and of fat years. It may be assumed 
that in the ebb and flow of the tides of commercial ac- 
tivity this experience will be repeated in the years to 
come. 


The lack of adequate profit in the marketing of goods 
often accompanies the establishment of what is after 
a while a successful and remunerative business. Many 
a concern has grown from a small beginning to a noble 
place in the market, although they started out with fa- 
cilities that were not equal to those of their older and 
stronger competitors, and with the disadvantage of inex- 
perience. With the close prices which they have had to 
meet it has often’ been a long, hard and unremitting 
struggle to obtain a foothold. So serious are difficulties 
of this character that time and time again the invested 
capital has been sunk, and not infrequently the enter- 
prise abandoned, or passed over into other hands, as the 
obstacles were found to be insurmountable. On the 
otber hand, many an important manufacturing business 
has been developed in spite of these difficulties and suec- 


cess at last achieved. 


Low and unprofitable prices are, however, often de- 
liberately made by manufacturers with a view to render- 
ing the production of the goods affected so unremunera- 
tive that competition will be discouraged or driven from 
the field. A fierce cut is accordingly made, which tests 
the facilities of other manufacturers and perhaps closes 
their works temporarily or permanently. The loss on 
lines thus affected is in such cases the result of a deliber- 
ate policy adopted by manufacturers of recognized posi- 
tion under the conviction that in the long run it will be 
to their advantage. Many instances will occur to our 
readers of cases in which this forcing down of prices has 
induced much irregularity in the market. While it is 
often good policy for the established makers and is suc- 
cessfully adopted, it is a course which not infrequently 
is attended by serious disadvantages and fails in the end 
to accomplish its purpose. The laws of trade seem some- 
times to be on the side of the smaller,producer as against 
his great rival, and many a comparatively insignificant 
manufacturer has succeeded in holding his own against 
the most strenuous efforts of a formidable competitor. 
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The sympathy of the trade generally and of the public 
at large is certainly with those who are striving to estab 
lish themselves in the face of formidable opposition, and 
whether or not laws shall be enacted, as has been pro- 
posed, to prevent the sale of goods below cost, there is 
little doubt that the practice is seldom good policy and 
is in general to be condemned. 


In both the causes we have been considering the selling 
of products without adequate profit is done deliberately 
and under the pressure of a real or actual necessity 
which justifies it in the judgment of the manufacturer. 
There are, however, undoubtedly many instances in the 
Hardware as in other fields in which goods are sold at 
a loss simply through ignorance. The manufacturer does 
not know what they cost. This is owing primarily to 
the fact that many manufacturers in their inexperience 
lo not recognize the importance of knowing the cost of 
the various articles which they are producing and hence 
do not take the trouble to institute systems which will 
give them this information and be « guide to them in the 
making and selling of their goods. Where a plant is 
turning out a few great products this is a comparatively 
easy task, but in a field like that of Hardware, with its 
countless variety of articles, many of them of a simple 
and inexpensive or sometimes of a complicated character, 
the problem is much more difficult. Some manufactur- 
ers, indeed, frankly concede that the cost of their goods 
is to a large extent a matter of conjecture, and they are 
satisfied if at the balancing of the books a profit is shown 
on the whole business, even though some lines may pos 
sibly have been sold at a loss. This is an obviously un- 
desirable and mischievous condition. The effort should 
be made patiently and consistently to know what each 
article costs. Inexperienced manufacturers are those 
who most frequently ignore this matter and put goods 
on the market at prices which are a puzzle to their older 
and better equipped competitors. Instances will occur 
to those familiar with the Hardware market in which 
at one time or another prices in various lines have been 
demoralized by low figures made by the manufacturers 
who were not aware that they were selling at an actual 
loss. This is a matter which lies near the foundation of 
successful manufacturing enterprise. A man starting : 
new business may be obliged sometimes to make goods 
without adequate profit. After the business has been es 
tablished it may sometimes be policy to force prices 
down to an unprofitable level, but if the sale of goods 
at a loss is due to ignorance of their cost, there is no 
explanation consistent with good business management. 


Condition of Trade. 


With the progress of the season business is becoming 
‘nore generally active. Traveling salesmen are culti 
ating their territory and almost uniformly giving a 
rood account of themselves. Merchants are generally 
n a mood to buy liberally, and the volume of current 
»usiness throughout the country even at this compara- 
iively early stage is very satisfactory. Complaint of 
lifficulty in getting .goods is frequently heard and the 
majority of manufacturers are behind their orders. 
Prices are as a rule firm and steadily held. The high 
cost of material, fuel and labor, and the transportation 
difficulties, coupled with the active demand, unite in 
siving strength to the market for manufactured prod- 
ucts. Notwithstanding this very satisfactory condition 
there is more or less cutting on the part of the jobbing 
trade, where their stocks purchased at low prices or at 
broad margins justify it, or the exigencies of competi- 
tion require it. A few lines are in an uncertain and 
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unsatisfactory condition as, for example, Axles and 
Axes, owing in one case to the moderate demand, and 
in the other to the possibility of lower prices as a result 


of lack of unity among the Axe manufacturers, The 
strength o. the Copper market is having its effect upo! 
goods of which this metal is an important part. Foreign 


business is continuing in good volume, and notwith 


standing the high prices ruling here, closer and mor 
important relations with foreign buyers are constantly 
being established. 
Chicago. 
(2 Tele graph 
Beyond ihe accelerated movement in spring goods 
the past week has not been productive of new 
of special interest in Hardware channels. There con 


features 


tinues to be a general hardening tendency all along the 
line and naturally the recent advance in Tin Plate is 
expected to be reflected in Tinware. Gaivanized goods, 
too, are stronger, and there are again rumors of a possi 
ble advance in price of Augers, Chisels, &e. Wire Goods 
too, are firmer because of the higher prices prevailing 
for Wire. Both manufacturers and jobbers report much 
annoyance through the irregular service of the rail 
roads, not only because of delayed shipments, but be- 
eause of cars going astray, preventing not only the fill 
ing of contracts promptly, but causing more or 
pecuniary loss, but notwithstanding the continued ag 
gravating delays in receiving goods the distribution 
service from Chicago is much better. It is reported that 
there is a better understanding among the associated 
manufacturers of Door Hangers, but the situation in 
Strap and T Hinges, from the manufacturers’ view, is 
without improvement. Some jobbers report quite an in 
flux of orders for Lawn Mowers and Scythes and in- 


less 


creased business for Scoops, Shovels, Axes and Saws 
for fall delivery. Manufacturers of Wire and Nails are 
still hampered by inadequate transportation facilities for 
the distribution of their goods, and many mills are de 
prived of an adequate supply of Coke to allow running 
full time, but some improvement has been experienced 
and a decidedly better condition is anticipated in the 
near future, if labor difficulties do not again throw the 
eptire business machinery out of gear. Heavy Hard- 
ware merchants report an active movement in nearly 
all the goods they are handling, including Blacksmiths 
Supplies, Wagon Materials, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Bars 
and small Structural Shapes. The increased movement 
in specialties and side lines continues to be a prominent 
feature of the trade. The demand for Paints is es 
pecially good, as is also the trade for Bristle goods. Jol 
bers note a more active demand for ¢ talvanized Sheets and 
Tin Plate, and other roofing supplies. There has been 
quite a decided improvement in the order trade for 
Builders’ Hardware, including several large contracts 
for future delivery. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Any lighter run of business in the Hardware market 
that might have been apparent last week has been lost 
sight of in the days subsequent to last report, and af 
fairs can now be said to be keeping to a high mark. Or 
der books are showing heavier entries as the time for 
spring weather approaches, the present activity being 
great in Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Rakes in fact, in about 
all classes of Steel goods—as well as Poultry Netting. 
Screen Doors, Window Screens, and many other season 
able lines. Sporting Goods are an important item and 
the very heavy demand speaks well for the coming sea 
son’s popularity of baseball and other outdoor pastimes 
It is a well-known fact that the profit from last year’s 
abundant harvest was large and the buying from the 
farming districts of Poultry Netting and repairs for 
fences, &c., goes to show the good financial condition 
of the farmers and their enterprise to put their farms 
in first-class order during the prosperous days. Many 
persons are launching out into the Hardware field, and 
we hear of a number of opening stocks in the South and 
Central West. The floods which are now prevailing in 
many parts of the West and South are causing consider 
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able damage, but thus far seem to have been helpful 
to the Hardware jobber, increasing the demand to a 
considerable extent for Wheelbarrows and Shovels. 


i 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The recent conditions ruling in the mar- 
ket continue without material change. The difficulties in 
way of prompt shipments have not been wholly re 


congested state of transportation 


the 
moved, including the ¢ 
facilities and the large business which has been booked 
by the mills. The tone of the market remains firm. At! 

are used as to the improbability 
These are to the ef 


vuments of some force 
of an immediate advance in prices. 
fect that the largest factor is conservative about unduly 
advancing prices on its product, and that higher figures 
would invite competition from mills which have to pur 
chase material from which to make Nails. These con 
siderations might not, however, stand in the way of an 


advance under certain conditions. Quotations are as fol 


lows: 

Tobbers, carload lots. ......ssccceccnsccesrcceres $2.00 

Retailers, carload lots. Np: 
2.15 


Retailers, less than carload MatO cdc cc sent edusawes 

Verw York.—Demand is fairly good, and inquiries from 
territory tributary to this point are quite numerous, in- 
dieating that requirements for Nails are urgent. Quota- 
tions are more closely adhered to than for some time, 
and are as follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots 
from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago. by Telegraph.—The mills are somewhat em 
barrassed by the large amount of business offering, Con- 
sidering the condition into which they are thrown by rea- 
of the continued difficulty in obtaining ample fuel 
and also the difficulty in making 


Specitications on 


son 
supply to run full time 
distribution of goods already produced. 
old contracts continue liberal and among the jobbing 
trade a further advance is rumored, although nothing 


tangible comes from the manufacturing end of the mar- 


The jobbing trade has been of liberal proportions 
basis of 


ket. 
and prices have remained unchanged on the 
$9 20 in carload lots and $2.30 in less than earload lots, 
these prices being made to retailers, carload lots to job 
bers being 5 cents less. 
St. Louis, by Telegraph 
sustained demand is ruling for Wire Nails. In less than 


A very considerable and well 


carload lots jobbers quote $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.The trade are sending in liberal orders 
for Wire Nails, and specifications on contracts placed 
are coming in quite 


before the recent advance in prices 
amount of business 


freely and the mills have a large 
on their books. Indications are that there may be a 
shortage of Wire Nails owing to heavy demand. The 
tone of the market is firm and we quote Wire Nails at 
iobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers 


$2 in carloads to 
9 
2 


and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
per cent. discount for eash in 10 days; for Galvanizing 
Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for Tinning Nails 
$1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—There is still some difficulty in getting 
prompt shipments, owing to the shortage of Steel and 
the congested condition of the railroads. Demand con 
tinues steady at ‘the following quotations: $2.10, base. 
in carloads, and $2.15 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of desti 


nation: terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 10 days. 

Vew York.—During the week there has been a searcity 
of leading sizes of Nails in jobbers’ hands, owing to de- 
layed shipments. The demand is steady and the mar- 
ket firm. Quotations for carloads and less than car- 


ioads at the advance are as follows: 


5 28 


Carloads on dock......-.+--- 
Less than carloads on dock 
Small lots from store..... 





Chicago. by Telegraph.—Manufacturers have received a 
libera! patronage for March shipments, and the market 
little tirmer in tone, although the jobbing trade is 
There is still much difficulty in 
Sales have been made to 


is a 
not especially active. 
making prompt shipments. 
retailer$ on the basis of $2.26%4 in earload lots and 
€2.3614 in less than carload lots for Steel, Chicago. Irov 
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Small way as high as $2.50 


from store, Chicago, 


Nails are Selling in a per 
keg 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The demand for Cut Nails 
is along fair lines, and in small lots from Store quota- 
tions are as follows: Steel, $2.43 and Lron, $2.55. 

Pittsburgh.,- Manufacturers report a very 
mand for Cut Nails, the trade buying quite freely, in the 
belief that at the next meeting of the Cut Nail Manu- 
facturers’ Association there may be a slight advance 
made in prices for April Shipment. Stee] continues 
scarce and high in price, and the congested condition of 
the railroads, together with the advance in prices of 
Wire Nails, are all in favor of a higher market on Cut 
Nails. Prices are firm, and we quote: Steel Cut Nails, 
$2.10, base, in carloads and $2.15 in less than carloads, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. Lron Cut Nails take 10 cents advance over Steel, 

Barb Wire.- is firm, with the 
continued heavy demand. Mills are also Shipping on 
contracts made before the recent advance. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Zzood de- 


The tone of the market 


Painted. Galy, 
Jobbers, carload lots... . iat Ne le » 02.00 $2.60 
Retailers, OE MMs in enaccccssccl. 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... |” 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph. —Specifications, accompanied by 
renewal orders, continue to be received by manufactur 
ers in libera] amount. In fact, with the mills crippled 
at both the producing and Shipping end the business 
Offering is such cause uneasiness, but some im- 
provement is reported in the outlook, as far as increased 
capacity is concerned at least. Galvanized Sells at $2.80 
in carload lots and $2.90 in less than carload lots, Chi- 
cago. Staples have been selling well at $2.35 in carload 
lots and $2.45 in less than carload lots. 


as to 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A very good volume of busi 
hess for Barb Wire continues, and the jobbers look for 
an increased movement in this line, In small lots from 
store Painted is quoted at $2.60 and Galvanized at $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—A very heavy tonnage in Barb Wire was 
placed before the advance in prices and present de- 
mand is large, so that the mills are well] filled up. The 
jobbing trade are pretty well covered, but the small 
buyers are Sending in good sized orders. We quote as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 

Painted, $2.35: Galvanized, 


$2.60 in carloads to jobbers; 2. 
Painted, $2.45: Galvanized, 


$2.65 in carloads to retailers: 
$2.75 in small lots to retailers, 

Plain Wire.—The market continues in about the same 
condition as for some time. The current demand and 
contracts already placed are keeping the mills Well oc- 
cupied. Quotations follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


are as 


Jobbers, WS ata kS Wo ahve ive duu cecds $1.90 
Retailers, REN RRNSE Winks nae npnaiie eackice 1.95 
Less than TN si0ssnvtanescnvartsneccccn 2.05 
The above prices are for base humbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 it 12L1214 138 14 15 16 17 18 


Base $0.05 .10 15.250 (038545 55 ‘70.85 Plain. 
$0.30 135 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 1.70 1.85 Galv. 

Chicago, by Te legraph.—The mills are heavily booked 
for several months, with ample specifications on hand 


and some little business offering. The difficulty of dis 
tributing the product and the stumbling blocks in the 
way of getting raw material continue to be the promi 
hent features. The jobbing trade has been fair and the 
market has continued Strong. Nos. 6 to 9, in carload 
lots, are selling at $2.10 on track and $2.20 from store. 
Galvanized bringing 30 cents extra for Nos. 4 to 14. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Jobbers report business to be 
in very good shape for Plain Wire, and the market is on 
a firm basis. No. 9 is quoted at $2.25 and Galvanized at 
$2.55 in small lots from store. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a heavy demand for Plain Wire. 
and the mills are having great trouble in getting cars 
in which to Ship their product. This is causing some- 
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thing of a scarcity in Supply of Plain Wire for prompt 
delivery. The tone of the market is very firm, and a fur 
ther advance in prices is anticipated by the trade. We 
quote: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads 
to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers and $2.05 in 
small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Screws.—The announcement of the advanced prices 
on Wood Screws was received by the trade generally 
With satisfaction, as it has been recognized that the price 
has heretofore been unreasonably low. The hew quota- 
tions are being firmly maintained by the manufacturers, 
practically all of Whom are in the combination. There 
is, however, more or less irregularity in the prices at 
which the jobbers are selling the goods, as most of them 
had laid in ample stocks, anticipating that in the natural 
course of things there would be a reaction from the de- 
moralized prices Which have been ruling. The arrange- 
ment between the manufacturers was, however, econ- 
summated so promptly that it came as something of a 
surprise to the trade generally. 


Axles.—The market for Axles is not in a very satis- 
factory condition Owing to the fact that the demand is 
disappointing. During the past few months the volume 
of business has been much less than the manufacturers 
would naturally expect, a condition which is due to an 
overstock of Vehicles and materials for them accumul- 
uted during the past season, when the business did not 
imount to what was anticipated. Prices are, however, 
quite firmly maintained, and an advance of 10 per cent. 
has recently been made in Nos. 11 to 14. Some of the 
Nanufacturers have the impression that customers are 
icoking for lower prices before the close of the season, 
but the limited demand is senerally aceounted for by the 
overstocks in the hands of dealers and manufacturers, 


American Screw Company. —-American Screw Com- 
puny, Providence, R. I., issue a discount sheet showing 
the new prices on Wood Screws, Which were referred to 
‘nh our last issue. It also gives discounts on Machine 
Screws, Cap Screws, Side Knob Screws, Tire Bolts, 
Sleigh Shoe Bolts, Stove Bolts, Rivets, Dowel Screws. 
KC. 

Shot.—An advance has been made in the price of 
Shot under date March 10. The hew prices are as fol- 
lows: Terms, net cash, 30 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


~9-lb. bag. 5-lb. bag. 


Drop Shot sizes sinaller than B...... $1.40 S5¢, 
Drop Shot, B and larger sizes... . ||| 1.65 40¢. 
Buck Shot... . CSD RE Wem abs aw <igriee 1.65 40¢, 
en OS hehe ui NGicvgatcs 1.65 40¢, 
PD iis iinittniomccg 2.00 0c, 


Copper and Brass Goods.—The advances in ingot cop- 
per since January 1, from 12% cents to 14% cents for 
electrolytic, with % cent higher for Lake, have neces- 
Sitated corresponding increases in the prices of goods 
into the composition of which that commodity enters. 
Soldering coppers are 114 cents per pound higher than 
they were a month ago, when the base was 161% cents, 
how 18 cents, with indications of a further advance soon. 
Sheet Brass and Brass Wire have advanced three times 
in ten days, the discount now being 30 per cent., instead 
of 40 per cent. as formerly. Brass Rods and Brazed 
Tubes have advanced to 33 1-3 per cent. discount. In 
Rivets and Burs and Seamless tubes, brass or copper, 
there is no change, Copper Wire both bare and insu- 
lated has followed the market for ingot very closely, 
the price being about 1 cent per pound advance on the 
price of inget copper, the base price for Bare Wire being 
1514 cents at present. The manufacturers are in con 
ference to-day and considering whether or not any fur 
ther changes may be advisable. 


Cordage.—Demand for Rope is very fair, while some 
inanufacturers have booked a humber of large orders. 
Manila Rope, on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, is 
quoted from 11% to 11% cents, according to maker, 
Sisal Rope is made to a price, and quotations on the 
above basis range from 8 to 10 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. Both kinds of Rope are Subject to a 
rebate of 4 cent per pound in large quantities, 
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Paris Green.—Buyers very gewerally covered their 
requirements earlier in the season, so that at the present 
time there is but little activity in the market. While 
there is no change in card prices, the market is not ex 
ceptionally strong under present conditions, notwith- 
standing the advancing tendency of the Vitriol market. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Paris Green. 


Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
EE: OE OP GOR sisi ccc he eee Kea ieetwaRERs 134e. 
(Be 6” ee eee ee 14e. 
ees See es ee SII oo avs, Zin Suse v's ci Nlewrewaie Meee eae lde. 
Pen DORR. 2 10 0 DOUNGG «sk ecied ic eek evrewiews avees le. 

POOE WORCG, D OWRG yo neck ce cose ine ess ie nos Me 
Oe WP, Fis TON ok ec ie R SS cewetie ewes ndsis cues lGe. 
Fer DOSG S6 DOUG oie cs ccdicewevcecceeesenwenuas 17e. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 

Paints and Colors.—leads.—Manufacturers are re- 
ported as having entered large contracts for White Lead 
in Oil, and current demand is active. Shipments are 
more or less delayed on account of insufficient transpor- 
tation facilities. Quotations for best brands are as fol- 
lows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6144 cents; in lots 
of less than 500 pounds, 6% cents per’ pound. 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—Owing to the continued decline of 
Flaxseed, the Linseed Oil market shows weakness. This 
is particularly noticeable in State and Western brands, 
which are quoted at 41 to 48 cents per gallon for Raw, 
according to quantity. City Raw is quoted at 46 to 47 
cents per gallon, according to quantity. Large buyers 
are not in the market, but there is a fair demand for 
small lots. 

Glass.—The Associated Window Glass Companies 
have failed to secure sufficient signatures of outside 
Glass manufacturers to make the plan feasible to close 
nll factories during Mareh and April. It is reported that 
it is the intention of the American Window Glass Com- 
pany to put the fires out of all except their machine 
equipped plant at Alexandria, Ind., about the middle of 
this month, and to introduce the machines at their vari- 
ous factories as rapidly as possible, so that when the 
time for starting factories in the fall arrives the com 
pany will have several factories in blast, which can be 
run continuously without being affected by summer 
stops or scarcity of blowers, making Glass, it is asserted, 
from 40 to 50 per cent. cheaper than it can be made by 
the old method. The present condition is that part of 
the last allotment of 1,250,000 boxes of Glass, made 
early in the present year, is still in the course of de 
livery to mémbers of the Jobbers’ Association. When 
news was received of the failure of the plan for early 
closing of the factories, the Jobbers’ Association tried to 
cancel their order for the balance of the undelivered 
glass, but were not allowed to do so by the manufactur- 
ers. Jobbers at this point have disposed of a very small 
percentage of the new glass. If the half million or more 
boxes of glass which are supposed to be stored at the 
factories are thrown on the market at a price to move 
it, the Jobbers’ Association might take them to protect 
themselves. The factories outside the combination rep 
resent about 30 per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the country, and the Independent Window Glass Com- 
pany and the Federation Glass Company may sell glass 
at any price they see fit, either in their present formation 
of associated factories or working independently of 
each other. Ruling conditions are too new to form any 
definite opinion regarding the immediate future, except 
that it is an unsatisfactory market to buy on. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market is quiet 
with light demand. Quotations, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Southerns, 6714 to 68 cents; machine 
made barrels, 68 to 68% cents per gallon. 

ssiistinianianiiMaaiacaisciaiiaitis 

THE Mount CARMEL Bott Company, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., have disposed of .their Wood Screw department 
to the American Screw Company, Providence, R. I. 
This transaction includes all Wood Screw machinery, 
stock and good will of business. It does not in any 
way touch on the company’s other lines of Bolts, Nuts, 
Rivets and Machine Screws, the manufacture of which 
will be continued with increased facilities. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


I’. W. Smrru, president of the Smith & Egge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., together with Mrs. Smith, recently 
celebrated their golden wedding, having been married 
in Bridgeport, February 23, 1853. Mr. Smith was born 
in Kortright. Delaware County, New York, nearly 74 
years ago. At an early age he accepted a clerkship in 
New York City and later went to New Haven, where he 
was employed in a dry goods store until 1849, when he 
went to Bridgeport and started in the same kind of busi- 
ness on his own account. Following the election of 
Abraham Lincoln gnd soon after his first inauguration, 
Mr. Smith was appointed Postmaster of Bridgeport, 
which office he held for eight years. In 1875 he organ- 
ized the Smith & Egge Mfg. Company, of whom he is still 
the head. 

THE CLYDE CuTLERY Company, Clyde, Ohio, estab- 
lished in 1850, have opened a New York office, under 
the management of U. J. Ulery, at 290 Broadway, who 
will look after both export and nearby trade. The busi- 
ness of the Clyde Cutlery Company is almost exclusively 
the manufacture of fine Butcher Knives. Mr. Ulery 
will be remembered as the New York manager of the 
International Cutlery Company, Fremont, Ohio, the New 
York branch of which business he still looks after, he 
having been with that company and their predecessors 
for 15 years. 

THe J. BARTON SmitH Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on and after April 15, will remove to their new factory 
corner of Howard and Norris streets, Philadelphia. They 
have erected a commodious, modern building at this ad- 
dress, equipped: with all improvements and most recent 
types of machinery. They will have double the former 
floor space and three times the facilities for production. 
The removal will be made without any interruption in 
their business. 


Lockwoop Horcuktss, Sr., died January 31, at An- 


sonia, Conn. He had been engaged in the Hardware 
business since 1867. Mr. Hotchkiss was born in Derby, 
now Ansonia, August 4, 1826. In 1867 he associated 


with Nathan S. Johnson and established the Hardware 
business with which he has since been continuously 
identified. The firm name for years was Johnson & 
ILotchkiss, until Mr, Hotchkiss succeeded as sole pro- 
prietor. He is survived by a widow and five children. 


WILLIAM H. TUTHILL, secretary of the Tuthill Spring 
Company of Chicago, is making an extended trip through 
Cuba, Jamaica, the Lesser Antilles and South America, 
expecting to return by way of Portugal and the Medi 
terranean Sea. He takes the trip for rest and recrea 
tion, expecting, however, at the same time to look after 
the interests of his company. 

AT a meeting of the stockholders of the Cream City 
Woven Wire Works, Milwaukee, held recently, it was 
decided to increase the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000, The old directors and officers, which are as 
follows, were re-elected: F. L. Kunkel, president and 
treasurer; P. Sibenaler, vice-president; A. H. Hammet- 
ter, secretary; Philip Gross and Wm. Hopp. The com 
pany anticipate the output of the present year to be the 
greatest in their history. 

Gi. FRED. COLLINS has resigned his position with B 
M. Jones & Co., Boston, and will be succeeded in the 
Kastern department of their business, on April 1, by 
Richard L. Thomas, long and favorably known in the 
Railway Supply trade. Mr. Thomas will continue to act 
for the National Lock Washer Company also. 

J. D. RAwLEs, for many years connected with Bige- 
low & Dowse Company, Boston, and later with Butts 
& Ordway Company, has associated himself with Frye, 
Phipps & Co., wholesale Hardware merchants, Boston. 

GRAVES, Brown & Co. have purchased the business 
of Bolles & Wilde Company, Boston, Mass., and will 
continue the wholesaling of Hardware at the old stand, 
93 and 95 Pear! street. 

sciatica 





Bishop & Lindquist Hardware Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have been succeeded by Gross & McGarraugh, who 
will continue at the old stand. 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL 
HARDWARE DEALERS. 


HE first annual convention of the New York State 
Association of Hardware Dealers opened at the 
Astor House, New York City, on Monday, March 9, with 
a meeting of the board of officers at 2 p.m. On the fol- 
lowing day the Board of Directors met and made ar- 
rangement in some detail for the sessions of the con- 
vention. 

The first public session for the members and guests 
was called to order at 10 o’clock Weunesday, in Parlor 
74, by W. D. Hallowell, the first vice-president of the 
association, who was in the chair owing to the absence 
of President H. D. Hull of ‘'roy, who was detained at 
home by the serious illness of his wife. Geo. F. Wiepert 
of Sargent & Co., explained that George H. Sargent who 
was to extend the welcome to the members, was unable 
to be present on account of illness. R. R. Williams. 
Hardware Editor of The Iron Age, was then called upon 
and made a brief address of welcome. 

The roll call followed, which showed a goodly repre- 
sentation from all parts of the State. The secretary, 
John R. Taylor of Little Falls, then read letters from C. 
J. Rumsey & Co. and Barr Bros. of Ithaca, explaining 
that they were compelled to stay away, owing to the 
sickness there. A letter was also read from President 
H. D. Hull, explaining his absence. The secretary read 
the names of committee chairmen that had been ap- 
pointed, and also of some of the complete committees. 

At the opening of the part of the meeting given up 
to discussion of subjects, the secretary called attention 
to the Question Box that had been placed in the room, 
into which the members were asked to drop any ques- 
tions that they desired to have brought before the con- 
vention. 

John B. Foley of Syracuse then moved that a com- 
munication be sent to President Hull as an expression 
of their sympathy and regret at his absence. 

Addresses were then made by the following gentle- 
men, who are active in the formation of a Connecticut 
State Association: A. H. Abbe of A. H. & E. W. Abbe. 
New Britain, Conu., president of the Hartford Hardware 
Association; W. A. Church, manager of the F. Hallock 
Company, Derby, Conn., and president of the Derby, 
Shelton and Ansonia Hardware Association; F. W. Hal- 
lock, secretary of the F. Hallock Company, Derby, 
Conn., and ex-president of the Derby, Shelton and An- 
sonia Hardware Association; C. L. Way of the 'Way 
Hardware Corporation, Hartford, Conn., and secretary 
of the Hartford Hardware Association. S. S. Bryan, 
Titusville, Pa., then made some brief remarks, and called 
the attention of the members to the advantages of form- 
ing a State Retail Hardware Vire Insurance Association. 

H. G. Cormick, president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, followed with an interesting ad 
dress, in which he told of the good work of the National 
Association. 

In the afternoon a reception was tendered to the 
guests of the association, and an informal discussion 
held on several points of interest to its members. 

The Thursday morning session will probably be the 
most important of the convention, and will be of an ex 
ecutive character, for the members only. The printed 
programme called for the annual address by the presi 
dent, annual reports of secretary and treasurer, report 
of Committee on Nominations, election of officers and 
general discussion. At the Thursday afternoon session 
there will be addresses by H. R. Towne, of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, and by H. G. Cormick, president 
of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
and a general discussion. 

shasta camadiinaat 

FE. A. KING, president of the St. Joseph Pump & Mfg. 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of the First National Bank of 
Buchanan County. Mr. King is also manager of the 
Missouri Anchor Fence Company. 


The Mt. Calm Hardware Company, Mt. Calm, Texas, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $7500 
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NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Joint Committee appointed by the 
Chicago Retail Hardware Association and the 
Hardware manufacturers of the city was held at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, on Monday, March 9, to make 
arrangements for the entertainment of the delegates to 
the convention of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, which will be held at the Briggs House, 
Chicago, March 16 to 18, inclusive. W. H. Bennett was 
chosen chairman and G. R. Lott secretary of the Joint 
Committee. The committee representing the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association is as follows: W. T. Gorm- 
ley, J. L. Smith, Z. T. Miller, H. E. Gradt and G. R. Lott. 
It was decided that a banquet be given the visiting dele- 
gates Tuesday, March 17, at the Sherman House. D. W. 
Simpson of Aurora, Ill., will be toastmaster. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to welcome and entertain the 
visiting delegates. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
& IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Southern California Retail 
Hardware and Implement Association was held at 
Los Angeles on the 18th ult. A fair representation of 
the membership was in attendance. A feature of the 
meeting was the reading of an excellent paper by M. C. 
Faulding of Santa Barbara. The following officers were 
elected: President, J. W. Hellman, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Wm. J. Lutz, Santa Ana; treasurer, 8S. M. Me- 
Kee, Los Angeles; secretary, C. W. Damerel, Los Angeles. 
Executive Committee: W. C. Borth, G. M. Cooley, H. L. 
Jraham, H. Geohegan, F. P. Nickey, O. C. Bichowsky. 


ADVERTISING IN CHARITABLE PUBLICATIONS 


N some sections advertising in programmes, papers, 
&e., gotten out by charitable, social and educational 
institutions has been sought in such’ a quantity and so 
persistently that retail merchants have felt constrained 
to decline such advertising, owing to the _ fact 
that they can trace no returns from it. The New Haven 
(Conn.) Business Men’s Assvciation has decided that 


pe 


| ow Haven Business Mens Association 


No member shall advertise in any . 
program, score-card, or any other 
publication issued by any church, or 
religious, military, social, benevolent, 
labor, political,charitable or educational 
organization, or make donations of 
money or merchandise to, or purchase 
tickets from, churches or organ- 
izations as enumerated above. | 
a a a 


Advertising in Charitable Publications. 


the advertising of this kind has become such an evil 
that it required united action on their part. ‘They 
accordingly passed a resolution prohibiting their mem- 
bers from advertising in such publications, and supplied 
each member with a card reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This card measures 11 x 14 inches, and 
is supposed to be hung in the store of each member of 
the association. A prominent member told a_ repre- 
sentative of The Iron Age that .while he had not reduced 
his legitimate advertising since the adoption of the 
resolution, that the money expended on his advertising 
account was considerably less than heretofore; the dif- 
ference being accounted for by the charitable advertis- 
ing he was formerly forced to do and for which he 
received no return. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


BY C. G. AMBLER. 


March 





VERY buyer has oceasion frequently to know where 
he can get goods of some particular description or 
special brand other than those that are regularly kept on 
hand. This necessity usually arises on account of a 
demand for some article which it is not considered de- 
sirable to keep in stock. For regular requirements he Is 
more or less familiar with the source of supply accord- 
ing to the frequency of his orders in the several lines, 
and his memory may be aided by memoranda in the 

price book. 

Advantages of the System. 


A book containing memoranda of sources of supply, 
or better still, a card system, with the matter alpha- 
hetically arranged, will be found to be very helpful. A 
good system of caring for catalogues with index is in- 
valuable for reference at all times. In addition to that 
a system as suggested will be a great time saver, for it 
may be kept within convenient reach and will often 
give the desired information at a glance, or at least will 
indicate as quickly whose catalogue should be con- 
sulted. 

The Arrangement. 


he bovuk, or cards, should be ruled vertically, divid- 
ing the page into four spaces with the following head 
ings: Article, Style. Manufacturer, Jobber, as shown 
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Nources of Supp uv. 


herewith. <A fifth space may be added if desired, to be 
used as a catalogue index. The second space might be 
wide enough to allow of a descriptive term, when de- 
sired, in addition to the manufacturer’s brand. 


Using the System. 


As an example of the use of the system: Suppose a 
customer calls for a particular kind of Spring Hinge 
which is not kept in stock. It is not enough to know in 
a general way who makes that class of goods. That 
knowledge is important, but the merchant will be better 
equipped if he can tell quickly where to get the style 
that is wanted. For instance, if the customer specifies 
the New Idea, it will be found by consulting the book, 
as in the illustration, that it is made by the Stover Mfg. 
Company, Freeport, lll. If, however, the customer asks 
for a non-hold back Hinge, without stating any choice 
as to make, the same page indicates that a Hinge of 
that description, known as the Olympic, is made by 
the Clark Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Impatient Customer. 


For lack of a system of some kind much valuable 
time is often spent in looking over catalogues before 
just the right thing is found; and, indeed, many times 
the search is abandoned without finding it, while the 
customer waits with growing impatience and is finally 
informed that “I know just what you want and will 
order it for you.” Meanwhile the customer gets the im- 
pression, and not without reason, that the buyer or clerk 
is not as well informed as he should be. Such an im- 
pression naturally retiects upon the store. Who will 
blame him if he finds his way to the store of a com- 
petitor in hope of better results? If he is successful the 
merchant cannot tell how much more of his patronage 
may go to the same place. 
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Superior Service. 

Perhaps the competitor is not any better equipped 
in this respect; but even if not, would it not be better, 
instead of giving the customer any reason for discon- 
tent. to see to it that the dealer’s service is so superior 
as to give him pleasure in doing business with the well 
informed man, and thus make him loth to trade else 
where? 

Making a Start. 

ro carry out the system will require time, but that 
may be done in odd moments, and the time will be much 
mcre than compensated for by the great saving of time, 
not only the dealer’s, but that of customers, which from 
their standpoint is more important. The material may 
be gathered from catalogues, bill heads, invoices, adver- 
tisements, notices of new goods, &ec. The magazines 
should also be watched for advertisements which inter- 
est the house furnishing trade. The demand for some 


zoods may sometimes be traced to them. 
—_ 


A WINDOW DISPLAY STAND. 


[° the store window of the Hull Bros. Company, Dan- 


bury, Conn., goods were exhibited some time ago on 
a revolving helicad play stand, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This was made of a 3 x 3 upright 





A Window Display Stand, 


10 feet high. Into this 44-inch holes were bored 3 inches 
apart, each of the holes being turned 45 degrees to the 
right of the one below it. Into these holes round rods 
were placed, the lowest rod projecting 40 inches from the 
center of the 3 x 3 upright. Each of the other rods was 
1 inch shorter than the one below it. In that way the 
frame for the screw was built up. A %-inch rope was 
then taken and fastened to the ends of these spokes, 
thus forming the outside of the screw. The whole was 
then covered with white cheese cloth. Then some red 
cheese cloth was taken and put around the outside edge, 
over the rope and adding color to the effect. The 
stand was placed in the show window and fastened to 
a turntable in position there, which was slowly revolved 
by a small water motor. Small articles, such as Tools, 
Kitchen Utensils, Novelties, &c., were placed on the 
stand, as shown. This display proved to be a very at- 
tractive ene and was generally appreciated. 
<icieiacslalateaiaiiai 

L. J. Zinner has sold his Hardware business in Al- 
toona. lowa, to Mason & Porter Bros. The new firm are 
intending soon to erect a new two-story building. 

Joseph Karl has disposed of his Hardware business 
at New Prague, Minn., to Adolph Sachs and A. J. Rynda, 
who will continue under the style of Sachs & Rynda. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 
CHAPTER 1X.—Pinning the Maps. 


ND now, with six months’ reports in hand, and 
with his lists of accredited dealers in his salesmen’s 
possession the jobber has his routing work well in hand. 
He has a record of the towns claimed by each of his men. 
and has given them all possible information regarding 
credits so that both he and his men have a clear under- 
standing of the territory reserved to each and its capa- 
bilities. Now comes the effective work of the system 

outlined.* 

Map Record of Movements. 


The accompanying diagram illustrates a route such 
as might be covered by a man living in Indianapolis 
and traveling for a jobber in any of the surrounding 
jobbing points—Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Columbus. Cleveland, Detroit—or Indianapolis, though 
an Indianapolis or a Cincinnati jobber could doubtless 
add many of the smaller towns to advantage, and by 
eutting off a portion of the territory here indicated work 
a smaller section more closely and visit the towns more 
frequently. 

This specimen route is intended to be covered every 
thirty days. No town which it is worth while to visit it 
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Route Map. 


all for orders in general Hardware should be left unvis- 
ited for a longer period than this. Many of the jobbers 
are reducing this limit materially, at least one of the 
prominent jobbers on the Pacific Coast putting his entire 
territory on a ten-day basis. If the trade on the Coast, 
with its comparatively limited competition and long 
distances between cities, can be worked to greatest ad- 
vantage in this way, it surely can be done in the more 
thickly settled sections where jobbers’ salesmen tread on 
each other’s heels and the orders are given to any one 
of a dozen firms whose salesman is first to call. How- 
ever, the old limit and the one most generally employed 
is thirty days, and hence this route is laid out upon that 
basis. 


Dating Pins 


In addition to the colored pins representing the sales- 
men, one of which is placed at each town he visits, the 
model outfit contains pins by the use of which the sales- 
man’s last call at any given town may be known at once. 
These pins are like the others, except that they have a 
letter or numeral stamped upon the top for distinguish- 
ing the different months, as follows: 


1. January. ». May \. September. 
2. February. i. June. Is. October. 

3. March 7. July. C. November. 
4. April. S. August. LD. December. 


* The system described by Mr. Masters 4s substantially that 
of Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago and New York, who furnish 
outfits in a variety of forms with pins, maps, colored headed 
tacks, cabinets, &e. 
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The numeral is not used for the last four months as 
there is not sufficient space upon the top of the pin for 
two figures. 

In addition to the numeral signifying the month the 
pins are of different colors to represent the portion 
of the month, white, for instance, indicating the first ten 
days, yellow the second ten days, green the remainder 
of the month, from eight to eleven days. Thus a white 
“1” pin beside a town pin would indicate that the sales- 
man had called there in the first ten days of January; 
a yellow “7” pin, the middie portion of July; a green 
“B” pin, the latter portion of October. 

On a thirty day route it is not absolutely necessary 
to use the ten day divisions, the month in which the 
last call was made being sufficient. On ten-day routes it 
is advisable to use the three colors, as if towns are 
omitted upon any circuit of the territory the fact is 
known. 


Following the Salesmen’s Movements. 

Even on the thirty-day route it is at times of advan- 
tage to use these ten-day divisions, as they enable the 
routing clerk to follow the salesman over his route. In 
the specimen shown, it is easy to follow the salesman 
from the time of his being at Shelbyville until he has 
covered his route—Shelbyville, St. Paul, Greensburg, 
Milroy, Rushville, Fountaintown, Irvinton, Greenfield, 
Knightstown, Carthage, Shirley, Neweastle, Hagers- 
town, Cambridge City, Dublin, Milton, Connorsville, Lib- 
erty, Boston, Centerville, Richmond, Losantville, Muncie, 
Winchester, Farmland, Parker, Anderson, Pendleton, 
and Fortville. It may be explained that this route is 
pinned simply as a specimen, and the local time tables 
might make it more advantageous to cover the route in 
a different order. 

This is a net route, with all towns not covered placed 
upon other routes with the exception of Middletown, 
which the dating pin tells us has not been visited since 
early in June. The field record of visits made may give 
a good reason for omitting the town; if not, he should be 
asked to give one, or to go there regularly. 


Territory Claimed and Territory Covered. 


The first time the field records are transferred to the 
map, if there has been no previous pinning of routes, it 
will be seen that a goodly number of towns accredited 
to the different salesmen are really unoccupied. This is 
particularly true of the older routes in which the sales- 
men have grown satisfied to follow a settled routine, 
dropping off towns not easy to reach and confining them- 
selves to a list of regular customers on the main lines 
of travel. In one instance a salesman who had been 
given a route at the time his house had but ten men out 
and territory was allotted freely, had the central portion 
of Indiana for his field, and pinning his route in the 
fashion shown, proved that there was room for two ad- 
ditional salesmen in his territory without depriving him 
of a single town he visited. In another, it was devel- 
oped that a line of county seats extending half way 
across a State on the same railroad had not been visited 
for two years, and when the salesman was required to 
visit them, dropping an equal number of towns at one 
side of his territory it was possible to add another profit- 
able route to the jobber’s list. 


Getting on a New Basis 


When the route is pinned for the first time a list is 
made of the towns upon the route which have not been 
covered for six months and the salesman is asked to 
either release them or to cover them. Some he will 
give up, and beside the salesman’s pin is placed another 
signifying that the town is unoccupied. If, as in the 
case of Middletown, the town can be best covered by 
this salesman an effort is made to induce him to go there 
again. If itis an outlying town which can be covered to 
advantage by another salesman, or can be added to a 
new route he is informed that as he has dropped the 
town it has been transferred to a neighboring route. 


Thirty Towns in Thirty Days. 


A route the size of the one shown will give ample 
work for a salesman. A territory containing thirty 
towns with more than 700 inhabitants will give a man 
all the work he wants in thirty days. If he has any 
spare time he can use it to advantage in his home town. 
He should be able, as many salesmen are, to look after 
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the trade in his home town so carefully as to find orders 
waiting for him every Saturday, when he reaches home. 
Besides, there are in most instances smaller towns which 
it will pay to visit, and where goods can often be sold 
at a better profit than in the larger places which are 
more frequently visited. 

Never Take a Town from a Salesman. 

In making a re-division of territory, the jobber should 
take no town from a salesman. If he covers it, it be- 
longs to him. If he does not, and does not care to do so, 
he will voluntarily give it up if he is told that his only 
right to it lies in his visits to it and the resultant trade. 
If the jobber is careful to leave him in possession of the 
towns he actually visits he will be the more willing to 
give up the others. 

sciatica iar 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS HOUSE, | 
NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W. C. § 


USINESS is better and manufacturers are express- 
R ing themselves as more hopeful. As a Sheffield 
manufacturer remarked: “ You may have to put on a 
pair of spectacles to see it, but an improvement is go- 
ing on, and that a more cheerful feeling prevails I have 
no doubt at all.” An indication of this is to be found 
in the fact that Sheffield manufacturers of Saws, Tools, 
parts of Agricultural Machinery and similar goods are 
placing contracts for material more freely. This surely 
means that more active business is in sight. More in 
quiries for quotations have also come to hand during the 
week, so that for a little space our anxieties have been 
allayed. The good weather is doubtless accountable for 
the increased number of orders for Cultivating and 
Edged Tools, Garden Furniture and Irrigating Appli- 
anees, Hose Fittings, Syringes and Watering Cans. 
Then again spring cleaning is in sight (or this weather 
at least reminds one of it) and accordingly we have in- 
creased inquiry for tubular brass work, such as Cur- 
tain, Stair and Picture Rods, Cornice Poles and Rings. 
The makers of Japan Traveling Trunks and Hat and 
Bonnet Boxes are also busy. Cart and Carriage Lamps 
and Fittings, Springs, Axles and Under Frames are in 
good request, particularly for export to South Africa 
and India. There is an improvement in the demand for 
Builders’ Ironmongery, and notwithstanding the de- 
pression in the shipping trade, a fair weight of shipping 
Ironmongery has left Wolverhampton. Large orders 
have been received by the Galvanized Iron makers. 
Fencing and Iron Hurdles and Nuts and Bolts are both 
active, while the Cycle and Motor Car trades are taking 
on additional workmen. 

Condition of Trade Abroad, 

On overseas account the exceptional harvest in Ar- 
gentina is favorably affecting our trade with Buenos 
Ayres, Practically nothing has been felt of the Vene- 
zuelan blockade, as British Hardware exporters are not 
much concerned with it. Brazilian business expands a 
little, special lines such as Machetes and Tin Cups for 
collecting rubber juice being exported in good numbers, 
the latter in particular, which are going out in thousands 
of grosses. We have been doing slightly better in the 
Far East, not only in India and the Straits, but in China 
and Japan, though fresh risings in the former country 
are momentarily checking business there. British mak- 
ers are confidently expecting good orders from the Cen- 
tral American States, particularly Colombia, when the 
Panama Canal works are taken over by the United 
States. Of course, the bulk of this business will fall to 
the share of American contractors. In any event Hard- 
ware and Metal manufacturers are doing good trade 
with Cuba and Mexico, particularly in Tools, Galva- 
nized Sheets, Gas Fittings, Electro Plated and Stamped 
Hollow Ware. Good orders have come from South 
Africa, India, Canada and the United States. Mer- 
chants trading with Europe report unfavorably. Ger- 
many is not taking anything like its customary quantity 
of British goods, and the demand both from France and 
Russia is distinctly languid. There has been more ani- 
mation in some of the markets of Southern Europe, but 
the Mediterranean trade as a whole is adversely affected 
by passing stringency in Turkey and the disturbed state 
of Morocco. 
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So far as bulk is concerned we still maintain our out 
put of Nuts and Bolts, and there is a better demand for 
Builders’ Lronmongery. Makers of Lron Fencing are 
busy, and there is a good demand for Plantation Hoes 
and Horticultural Implements. Contracts for Tyres, 
Axles, Buffers and other railway material are unevenly 
distributed. The home railway companies continue to 
place orders very sparingly, and nothing beyond what 
is necessary to meet current requirements. For railway 
material the best orders recently have come from India, 
South Africa and South America. The makers of both 
light and heavy railway materials are now so well or 
ganized that a constant succession of heavy orders is 
imperative to keep the works going. A feature of the 
trade not to be overlooked is that during the week heavy 
speculative buying has taken place in the Copper trade. 

There seems to be an increasing scarcity and dear- 
hess of many of the natural products used in the haftin. 
or Cutlery. Hlow manufacturers would now do without 
imitations of all kinds it is impossible to say. Pearl 
shells have reached such a price as to make it difficult 
for cutters to realize a fair profit. This is largely owing 
to the free and apparently unlimited buying on behalf 
ot America. For some kinds of shells they seem pre 
pared to pay any price if they can only secure them. 
but a moderate business is going on with Germany, as 
the Cutlery branches there remain depressed. At the 
recent sales of stag horns in London the supplies were 
only moderate, and prices were firm. Brokers expressed 
the opinion that best horns would become increasingly 
scarce, as owing to the advance in civilization there are 
not the areas over which to gather them that there were 
in the past. Very high figures are also being paid for 
buffalo horns, as large numbers of them are beinz 
stripped and used, where formerly resort was had to 
whalebone. It is declared to be a good substitute. 

The state of trade can be judged by official reports 
from districts specially identified with Hardware, Cut- 
lery and the miscellaneous metal trades. In the Black 
Country employment in the Hardware trades is reported 
is not satisfactory, but there are said to be signs of im- 
provement. Employment is very fair on goods for the 
Australian and African markets, such as [ron Buildings 
Water Tanks, Roofing, Fencing and Galvanized Articles. 
In the light trades employment generally is quiet. It is 
slack in the Chain, Anchor, Vise, Edge Tool and Iron 
Plate trades. 

The Birmingham [larket. 

At Birmingham employment in the metal trades gen 
erally is quiet. With kitchen range makers, bedstead 
workers, hollow ware and tube makers, pen and pin 
makers it is fair. In the brass trades it is fair general 
ly, but with makers of fenders and fire brasses it is 
quiet. Employment is quiet with silversmiths electro- 
platers and jewelers; good with Britannia metal work- 
ers. At West Bromwich employment is fair with spring 
makers and nut and bolt makers. Employment is good 
in the watch trade at Coventry, and in the needle and 
fishhook trade at Redditch, where, however, it is quiet 
in the fancy case making trade. 

In the Sheftield district employment is moderate with 
stove grate workers, edge tool grinders, file cutters and 
forgers, and in the pen and pocket knife and razor 
trades. It is quiet with file grinders and haft and scale 
pressers. In the table knife and saw trades it is slack 
Employment is slack in the silver and plate trades. 

At Rotherham brass workers are fairly well en 
ployed. 

In London employment is slack with tin, iron plate, 
sheet metal, zinc, wire and brass workers, very quiet 
with farriers. In the silver and electroplate trades it is 
quiet, with goldsmiths and jewelers it is bad. Short 
time is being worked in nearly all these trades and in 
most employment is reported as worse than a month or 
a year ago. 

Employment is reported as good with wire drawers 
at Warrington, as moderate with sheet metal workers at 
Manchester, and with wire, tin, zinc and stove workers 
at Oldham. With pipe molders at Ilkeston it is fair. Ia 
Edinburgh and Leith it is good with tinsmiths, at Fal- 
kirk it is fair with range and stove makers. 

Machine tool makers are busy on rifle making ma- 
chinery, and there is a steady demand for capstan and 
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other lathes and protiling machines. London, Lanea- 
shire and Scotland have sent improved orders for Metal- 
lic Bedsteads, but in the Bedstead export department 
the trade is meager, Australia, Canada and South Afric: 
being the chief buyers. Gas Fittings are in request for 
several markets, home and foreign, but business is slack 
in Lamps, except for cycle, ship and carriage us» 
Our Trade with Canada. 

The High Commissioner of Canada has just given out 
au statement containing many interesting figures, in 
which he seeks to prove the accuracy of the conclusions 
relating to the British preferential tariff of Canada. 
which the Canadian Ministers submitted at the recent 
Colonial conference. a. That the preference is a very 
substantial and genuine one; b, that it gives British mer- 
chants a material advantage over foreign competitors 
in the Canadian markets; c, that the preferential rates 
are not too high to shut out reasonable competition with 
the Canadian producer; d, that the preference has result- 
ed not only in arresting the continuous decline in British 
trade with Canada, but in stimulating the trade; if it had 
not been granted it is not very likely that the volume of 
British imports into Canada would be as large as it is 
to-day, to say the least; and e, that the advantage given 
by Canada to the British manufacturer is proved beyond 
all question. The High Commissioner quotes figures 
showing the exports of Great Britain to Canada between 
1887 and 1897—that is, prior to the adoption of the prefer- 
ence—and shows that trade steadily declined in that 
period. The figures as given by the High Commissioner 
are as follows: 






Year. Dutiable. Duty free Total. 
1887 : $35,766,273 $9,195,960 $44,962,222 
1890. ‘ 23,267,72 10,122,520 43,390,241 
1893... , ; 51,869,267 11,279,146 43,148,415 
OE i i be eee ctw ak Rains te 20,217,422 9.194.766 29,412,188 


The reciprocal tariff as it was at first described came 
into operation on April 27, 1897—that is, in the last two 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. It was 
244 per cent. lower than the general tariff. The prefer- 
ential tariff of 25 per cent. in favor of British goods was 
enforced from August 1, 1898, until July 1, 1900, when 
the preference was increased to 33 1-3 per cent. The 
following table of exports of the United Kingdom to 
Canada since 1897 indicates a steady and substantial 
expansion in the trade, which it is claimed by the High 
Commissioner is largely the eute me of a preferential! 
tariff: 


Year. Dutiable. Duty free. Total. 
1897. $20,217,422 $9,194,766 629,412,188 
1898 ...» 22,556.479 9,944,438 32,500,917 
1899... .-- 27,521,508 9,588,615 37,060,123 
BOOBs sk0% y 31,561,756 13,227,974 44,789,730 
1901.. : revere oe 11,316,510 43,018,164 
1902. ; sim eran dea eee 35,062,564 14,143,498 49,206,062 


hut an analysis of the statistics for 190], taken from 
the statistical year book of Canada, must make British 
exporters furious when they see a comparison between 
the trade done by the United States with Canada and 
that done by Great Britain. The totals are as follows: 

Dutiable Free. Total. 

United States . . $53,600,278 $56,884,730 $110,485,008 
Great Britain...... 31,701,654 11,316,510 43,018.164 

Among the goods sold by the United States to Can- 
ada in larger quantities than those coming from Great 
Britain, I observe Bicycles and Tricycles, Brass Manu- 
factures, Brushes, Copper Manufactures, Cordage, Fer- 
tilizers, Furniture, Picture Frames, Glass, Gold and Sil- 
ver Manufactures, Iron and Steel Manufactures, Metal 
Manufactures generally, Musical Instruments, Paints 
and Colors, Tin and Tin Manufactures, Trunks, Twines 
and Varnish. When one looks at these figures, the only 
conclusions, it seems to me, to be drawn are: 1, That 
the purchasing capacity of Canada has during the last 
few years increased by leaps and bounds: and, 2, not- 
withstanding the preferential tariff, the United States 
trade with Canada increases in greater ratio than does 
the British trade with Canada. My own observation in 
Canada a few years ago, when I traveled over specially 
to investigate this question, was that in many respects 
Great Britain could hold her trade east of Montreal, but 
that west of Montreal—that is, throughout the region 
which is fast developing—Americans are likely more and 
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more to be masters of the situation. In this connection 
! read with interest that American capital is playing a 
vreat part in the development of the great Northwestern 
ierritory. I know as a matter of fact that Canadian 
statesmen regard this with considerable anxiety, and the 
inost urgent steps are being taken in London by respon- 
sible Canadians to induce British enterprise in develop- 
ing the region between Manitoba and Vancouver. 


The Ivory Sales. 

rhe London Ivory auction, which opened this week. 
did not disclose any good quality Ivory suitable for the 
Cutlery trades. Roughly estimated, West Coast African 
showed a firm tone and little irregularity, prices being in 
almost all instances fully those last realized to £1 per 
hundredweight advance. The East Indian and Zanzibar 
large soft tusks were about average. Little purchasing 
was done, however, on behalf of Sheftield, for the general 
reason that the Ivory was too soft, and more buyers are 
soing over to Antwerp next week. 


A Big Fire and Its Result. 

We have all been saddened this week with a terrible 
holocaust of mentally defective women at the Colney 
Hatch Asylum. A wooden built annex to the main build- 
ing was burnt down and 51 of the inmates were victims. 
One of the results from this fire has been inquiries into 
the system of Automatic Sprinklers. If any American 
house has a good Automatic Sprinkler, now is the time to 
let us know of it on this side of the water. 

American Exporters Please Note. 

In a letter to hand this morning, dealing with another 
subject, a progressive Hardware factor writes to me: 
“To speak frankly, I appear to have entirely lost inter- 
est in the American trade. I have spent a considerable 
amount in trying to come to terms with some American 
companies, but up to the present without any result. 
I thank you for the interest you have taken with me, 
and possibly when the Americans are not so busy and 
more anxious to get a foothold here, they may be more 
reasonable to deal with.’’ Personally, I cannot under- 
stand American houses treating possible future agents 
or possible future customers so curtly as is being done 
in certain quarters to-day. British buyers have shown 
me letters from American houses, which are glaringly 
lacking not only in average courtesy, but which show an 
unreasonable confidence that trade in America is going 
io be so good for ever and ever that there will be no 
need to cultivate any other market. It seems a pity that 
these gentlemen should so soon forget the lessons that 
stern facts taught them in the years 1893 to 1897. I 
would like to add that in the vast majority of cases 
British agents find American correspondents courteous 
and sympathetic. It is the small minority which does 
so much harm. 


Points About the Gun Trade. 

Judging by the annual report of the Webley & Scott 
Revolver & Arms Company, Limited, it would appear 
ihat the demand in this country for Revolvers is on the 
decline, but there is an improving request for sporting 
Guns. The chairman of this company says that skilled 
labor, such as is required in their works, has become 
costly and rare, and has to be supplemented by labor 
saving appliances which must be brought into play at 
the expense of revenue. An important development is 
the close relations which have been started with the 
well-known firm of Lebeau Courally, who has been de- 
seribed as the Purdy of Belgium. Of late years it is 
notorious that the Belgians have made rapid strikes in 
the science of Gun making, and by this arrangement the 
Webley & Scott Company. of course, benefit by any im- 
provements which may take place in the Belgian Gun 
trade. If these developments are possible to an Eng- 
lish house, there seems no reason why an American firm 
should not equally follow suit and establish connections 
on the same lines. 


Sanitary Appliances for South Africa. 
Considerable orders from South Africa are coming 
to hand for sanitary appliances. In many instances the 
materials are of a type expressly designed for farm 
use, and there seems no doubt but that the Boer popu- 
lation have been affected in their notions of domestic 
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economy by their contact with English habits during 
the last few years. Importers are well content with the 
patterns produced in British factories, and Continenta! 
imitations are meeting with little or no demand. In 
some instances contracts taken by Hamburg travelers in 
competition with representatives of British firms are 
being placed in this country. The new townships are 
being erected upon permanent lines, and the makeshift 
shanties which gave a distinct cachet to the early gold 
seeking settlements in other continents half a century 
ago find no successors on the Rand. When the railway 
rates have been adjusted, and the shipping ring has 
learned wisdom, the development of building in the new 
colonies will be swift and on a large scale. 


The Blue Nile as a Trade Route. 

Importance is attached to an expedition which has 
been organized under W. N. MeMillan, with the object 
of testing the navigability of the Blue Nile between 
Abyssinia and Khartoum. It is thought that this water- 
way may prove of the very greatest value from the Anglo 
Abyssinian commercial standpoint. At present the bulk 
of the Abyssinian trade goes to the coast at Jiboutil, the 
sea terminus of the French railway. Most of this traffic 
would be diverted to Khartoum and Cairo should the 
Blue Nile prove navigable. The discoveries of this ex- 
pedition are worth watching. 

South African Freights. 

The agitation against the South African shipping ring 
is bearing fruit in the shape of reduction of the freight 
tariff to ports east of Cape Town. It amounts to 15 shil- 
lings per ton to Algoa Bay on one-fifth of all the cargo. 
and proportionate reductions are to be made to the other 
ports north of Port Elizabeth. The reductions come into 
force at once. Meantime, however, the Houston line is 
busy, and I presume the law case will be proceeded with. 


Moving to the Seaboard. 

I have already reported various cases of large Mid 
land manufacturers who are moving to the seaboard to 
avoid excessive inland railway freights on foreign sales. 
Among these is the firm of J. Lysaght, Limited, who re- 
moved a portion of their establishment to Newport. 
South Wales, some time ago. The result appears to have 
been in every way satisfactory, for there are now in- 
dications that the remaining part of the works will be 
closed within a short time. Last Saturday a notice was 
posted at the company’s Swan Garden Works, to the ef 
fect that the men were about to be given 14 days’ notice, 
except those employed in the pot and foundry depart- 
ments. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

HE month of January proved very quiet for whole- 
sale and retail trade alike. Country trade continues 
decidedly poor. and speculation is absolutely dead. 
Cable advices will doubtless have told you of the appli- 
cation for the appointment of a local receiver and man- 
ager for the firm of Jas. McEwan & Co., Limited, of 
Melbourne. The affairs of this company and their next 
door neighbor in Melbourne (McLean Bros. & Rigg, 
Limited) have been the subject of much comment in 
London and other financial centers for years past. 
Apropos of the last named firm, they have abandoned 
the retail branch of their business in Sydney and sold 
their stock to F. Lassetter & Co. of that city, a firm who 
appear to have made wonderful progress during the past 
ten years, on the “universal providing” lines. The 
Implement and Heavy Hardware business of McLean 

Bros. & Rigg, at Sydney, is still to be carried on. 

Customs Decisions. 

American manufacturers will please note that bill 
heads and invoice forms bearing only the Australian ad- 
dress of their agents are dutiable as manufactured sta- 
tionery, 25 per cent., so it will be cheaper for agents 
to do their own printing after this. 

Other decisions affecting American exports to Au- 
stralia are: Garden Tools, in sets, for ladies’ or children’s 
use, 12% per cent. Oil and gas engines for motor cars, 
20 per cent. Rings or ornaments used in the manufac- 
ture of bedsteads, 20 per cent. 
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Sydney Harbor Bridge. 

The Sydney Harbor Bridge is still a visionary proj 
ect and amended tenders are being asked from three 
of the lowest former tenderers. But for the fact of 
not leaving any stone unturned in order to secure ad 
ditional business, American engineers would do well to 
largely ignore Australian Government contracts. (Only 
hy doing so the British or German might get it.)) The 
suggestion is called forth by the growing tendency to 
receive plans and prices, reject them all, allow the local 
engineer to use the plans and estimates and then pro- 
ceed with the work. <A flagrant case of this nature hap- 
pened quite recently. Some guarantee should be given 
that in any contract called for, especially of so important 
a nature as bridge building—the work shall be proceeded 
with inside some specified time. This would allay any 
suspicion a firm might have that they were wasting their 
own and their draftsman’s time in preparing estimates 

Meantime, the Sydney Bridge, like the Transcontinen- 
tal Railway and the Federal Capital, can, and most like- 
ly will, be indefinitely shelved. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 





The business of the Gillette Hardware Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been purchased by James G. 
Singer and G. E. Lawson of Chicago, who will conduct 
a general retail Hardware business, carrying a complete 
line of Hardware and Stoves. The business is incorpo 
rated and the capital stock has been increased from 
$10,000 to $15,000, all paid. Jas. G. Singer will be presi- 
dent and G. E. Lawson secretary and treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Singer entered the Hardware business 
as a clerk with Keene Bros. Hardware Company, Chi- 
cago, and later was employed by the Chicago office of 
the Reading Hardware Company, with whom he wis 
connected for over eight years. He is an experienced 
Builders’ Hardwareman. G. E. Lawson was identified 
for 16 years with the Fuller-Warren Company of Mil- 
waukee, and in 1900 left them to manufacture Spring 
Hinges, the style of the company being the Lawson Mfg. 
Company, located in Chicago, with branch office in New 
York City. The Gillette Hardware Company request 
eatalogues, price-lists, &c., covering the general Hard- 
ware line, as well as Stoves, Furnaces, &c. 


Charles E. Little, who for 30 years was at 59 Fulton 
street, New York, dealing in Hardware, Tools and Ma- 
chinery, succeeding his father, Charles S. Little, who 
established the business in 1837, is now located at 92 
Wall street, as general broker and commission merchant. 
handling Machinery, Hardware, Cutlery, Tools, &c. He 
is desirous of receiving catalogues and prices concerning 
this character of goods for both export and domestic 
trade. He is making a specialty of the export business. 


W. H. Haney, dealer in Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Farm Implements, Seeds, &c., Claremont, Va., bas lately 
completed a new building, to which the business has 
been moved. The new establishment is an attractive 
one, and admirably adapted to the requirements of the 
modern Hardware store. Mr. Haney has put in new 
tiling cabinets for taking care of catalogues, price-lists, 
&e., and will be glad to receive matter of this sort from 
manufacturers in the above lines. He also desires to 
hear from makers of store fixtures. 

Montana Hardware Company, Butte, Mont., have re 
cently moved into their new quarters in the new Penn 
syivania Building, where they have materially increased 
facilities. The siz@ of the premises is indicated in the 
fact that the main show room is 212 x 60 feet. They 
are intending to branch out more extensively into the 
jobbing business, and request catalogues from manufac- 
turers of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Mining and Mill 
Supplies, House Furnishing Goods, Glassware and 
Crockery. 
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WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY. 

HE WRIGHT & COLTON WIRE CLOTH COM- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., have changed their name 
to the Wright Wire Company to better indicate the nature 
of their business and for the sake of brevity. The name 
of Colton disappeared from the business several years 
2go, when Samuel H. Colton, one of the organizers of the 
company, retired. When the business came to Worces- 
ter, Mass., 13 years ago, and incorporated, Mr. Colton 
was one of the organizers and consequently his name 
was coupled with that of the Wrights in its name. 
George IF. Wright, who had been for years the mechani- 
eal engineer of the Clinton Wire Cloth Company, of 
Clinten, Mass, with his two sons, George M. Wright 
and Herbert N. Wright, had established the industry 
four years previously. They still continue their interest 
in the business and in the active management. The 
board of dircetors has been enlarged by the addition of 
O. W. Norcross, president of the Norcross Bros. Com- 
pany, Henry C. Graton, treasurer of the Graton & Knight 
Mfg. Company; George T. Dewey, formerly a director 
of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company, and Rufus B. 
Fowler, all of Worcester. George I. Wright is the pres- 
ident, George M. Wright the vice president and general 
manager, and Herbert N. Wright, assistant treasurer 
and clerk. The principal product of the company when 
the business was established nearly 18 years ago was 
wire cloth. But the business has so enlarged and its 
products have become so diversified, that the old name 
became misleading. The Wright Wire Company now 
manufacture all kinds of Wire, Wire Drawing and Wire 
Working Machinery, as well as the general products of 
Wire, including Wire Rope, Poultry Netting, Fencing. 
and Wire Cloth of many varieties and for numberless 
purposes; Wire Clothes Lines, Wire Staples, Double- 
pointed Tacks and many other varieties of Wire Goods. 
The new branch of the company’s business, the manu- 
facture of Wire Rope of all kinds, is located at Palmer. 
Mass., Where are also located the principal wire mills 
of the company. Alfred Waites and James B. Stone. 
who were for a long time in charge of the manufacture 
and sale of Wire Rope for the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Company, will have the management of this new depart- 
ment. ‘To permit these extensions the corporation mate- 

rially increased its capital stock last year. 


COES WRENCH COMPANY’S FIRE. 


HME COES WRENCH COMPANY sustained a loss 
7 of more than $30,000 by a fire which occurred 
early Tuesday morning, March 3. More than one-half 
of the building utilized for the Machine Knife depart- 
ment was destroyed with a large amount of stock in 
various processes of manufacture. As the company’s 
books are filled with orders in this department as well 
as in their Wrench department, the most regrettable 
part of the fire is the loss in business at this time. Work 
will be rushed in rebuilding and re-equipping the shop, 
and the contractors promise to have the building done 
in 18 days, the attempt being made to accomplish a 
building record. The burned building is an old one. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 


$$ 


Glover & Ferrin, Hardware merchants, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., bave dissolved partnership. Charles S. Ferrin has 
purchased the interest of Minnie G. Glover, and will con- 
tinue the business under his own name. 


Andrew Noll, Chilton, Wis., has disposed of his stock 
of Hardware to the new firm of Noll & Co., comprising 
Jacob Noll, Anton Egerer and Ed. Plank. All of these 
parties have been identified with the business for a num- 
ber of years. 


Wiles & Winter Hardware Company, Cherokee, Kan.. 
have been succeeded by Wiles Hardware Company. This 
is a change in name only, and does not affect the capital 
or business in any way. 

‘ 

Albert Dudek has sold his Hardware business in Lit- 

tleton, Col., to J. H. Goddard. 
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GEORGE J. LAIGHTON. 
HE retirement of George J. Laighton from the presi- 
dency of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, with 
whom he had been connected 40 years, was recently made 
the occasion of a presentation in the form of a beautiful 
sterling silver loving cup of generous proportions, the 
gift of the selling staff, in token of the esteem and ap 
preciation in which the recipient was held as an ex- 
ecutive and associate. 
The presentation was made in the company’s office in 
New York in the presence of the donors, through their 
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representative and spokesman, Benjamin A. Hawley, 
and was intended to symbolize in a specific way their re- 
gard for their late chief’s nobility of character, high 
integrity and many sterling qualities, and attractive per- 
sonal traits. In connection with the regard and esteem 
thus evidenced by Mr. Laighton’s immediate associates 
in the company, his many personal and business friends 
will most heartily unite in congratulations on the merited 
success he has achieved and the comparative leisure he 
is permitted to enjoy. 

Some reference to Mr. Laighton’s long service and 
honorable career with the comany, embracing, as it does, 
the period of their greatest progress, their first factory 
having been erected in New Britain, Conn., in 1836, may 
be of general interest. 

George J. Laighton was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and after spending two years in a retail Hardware store 
in his native town, determined to leave home and seek 
his fortune in New York. 

His purpose was to obtain employment with the Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company, and, arrived in the city 
with a note of introduction from his former employer, 
presented himself to his hoped for employers, by whom 
he was told there was no existing vacancy. The follow- 
ing six weeks were spent seeking employment in the 
wholesale Hardware stores of New York. Finally, dis- 
couraged at want of success, and just before leaving for 
Philadelphia, where he planned to go to sea before the 
mast, he made a final call on Russell & Erwin, then lo- 
cated at 87-89 Beekman street and 53-55 Cliff street, and 
was hired as a clerk. 

Isaac D. Russell was then in charge of the New York 
warehouse, A. W. North was credit man, J. B. Ogden 
manager of the sales and Mortimer C. Ogden, buyer. 
Young Laighton was assigned to the office staff, and his 
first duty was to assist R. R. Williams, now Hardware 
editor of The Iron Age, in making up an account sales of 
a certain class of goods sold in Canada. These duties 
did not occupy all his:time and, wandering through the 
building one day his attention was attracted to the 
slovenly condition of the stock on the fifth floor. He 
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asked and was granted permission to put this stock in 
order, with the result that M. C. Ogden subsequently 
asked him to similarly reorganize the fourth floor stock. 
Before this work was accomplished the boy was taken 
sick, and replying to a question concerning his absence, 
he was obliged to say he was starving from lack of suf- 
ficient food, which his salary of $3 per week, $2.50 of 
which went for board, would not pay for, the remainder 
being too little for ferriages and luncheons. When he 
reached New York his cash capital was but $14, and in 
the interval of six weeks before securing work most of 
that was spent. On his statement of the case Mr 
North introduced him at the Belmont Hotel, in Fulton 
street, which at that time was serving a good lunch ata 
shilling (1245 cents) a plate, telling the management that 
the company would pay that much per week to supply 
the lad’s wants 

It may be that this incident directed the attention of 
the managers in New York to the young clerk; at any 
rate the manager of the California department, which 
was just then in process of organization, asked for his 
assignment to that department, he thus becoming one of 
the new staff. In July of the same year he was told that 
his services had been satisfactory, his wages at the same 
time being raised to $10 per week. Mr. Laighton recalls 
with great satisfaction that within the year he had saved 
$50, which he invested in a United States gold bond, 
then issued in low denominations. From clerk he be- 
come buyer and then manager of the California depart- 
ment, to which the company shipped as much as $700,- 
000 worth of merchandise in a single year before that 
branch was abolished. 

Mr. Laighton was elected a director of the company 
January 28, 1891, assistant treasurer February 15, 1893, 


Loving Cup Presented to George J. Laighton. 


treasurer February 27, 1895, vice-president February 19, 
1896, and president January 28, 1898. 

The period covered by Mr. Laighton’s connection 
with the company shows great changes in the methods 
of doing business, as well as the variety of goods dealt 
in and the volume of sales. At the beginning of his em- 
ployment with the company, with the bulk of Hardware 
made abroad, there were many large importing and job- 
bing houses, where now there are but few of either 
class. Then and for some years after Mr. Laighton's 
beginning buyers from the Eastern, Western and South- 
ern States made regular visits to the New York market, 
covering a period of about six weeks in January and Feb- 
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ruary and July and August of each year. Now when 
merchants visit New York they are usually on pleasure 
bent or en route to Europe, and the call is a social one. 
Forty years ago Russell & Erwin had but two traveling 
salesmen. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company came to New York 
as distributers of their own goods, but finding they were 
not met half way by the jobbers, they were compelled 
in self defence to take on other lines than their own 
manyfacture in order to reduce the proportion of gen- 
eral expenses. In this way they became jobbers of other 
makes of goods as well as sellers of their own manu- 
factures. 

From the corner of Beekman and Cliff streets. to 
which they had moved from a much smaller store on 
Cliff street nearer John street, they went to 45-47 Cham- 
bers street in 1868, occupying the whole store, which ex- 
tends through the block to Reade street. In 1885 they 
bought the adjoining building on the east, No. 43, which 
increased their capacity one-half. During this period 
the company began the manufacture of Screws, steadily 
increasing the variety of General and Builders’ Hard- 
ware made by them. 

sence sella iaecaaaiatccatae 


KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY’S MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANT. 


EUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY, 127 Fulton street, 
New York, with Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco branches, are manufacturers and importers of 
Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, as well 
as many instruments of precision varied in character, 
the manufacturing or more important part of their busi- 
ness having been established in this country 36 years 
ago. Their brick factory at Hoboken, N. J., has been 
enlarged at intervals, as occasion demanded, until now 
the four-story building, together with additional land 
recently acquired, covers 33 city lots, or only three less 
than the equivalent of a city block, 200 x 400 feet. The 
first of the present buildings was erected in 1880, 30 x 
100 feet, three stories high, to which, in 1885, more sto- 
ries were added, after the completion, in 1884, of a large 
L-shaped building, which added 110 feet to the Third 
street front. In 1900 the buildings on Third and Grand 
streets were added, one of them 35 x 60 feet, the other 
40 x 115 feet, both four stories high. Since then the 
company have acquired a large additional site crossing 
Grand street. There are now several large buildings on 
the property, to which some of the departments will be 
transferred to gain room in the present factories, and 
until more modern buildings can be built. 

The main building contains the offices, drafting 
rooms, storerooms for materials and supplies, the loft 
for preparing paper for photo printing, with its huge 
coating machines, a well appointed chemical laboratory 
for making inks, &c.,and large lofts for mounting paper on 
muslin. The upper part is devoted to the manufacture 
of Steel and Woven Measuring Tapes. All parts that 
go to make a Tape are made or graduated and the Tapes 
are tested in this building. The electroplating room is 
also located here. The Tape department, although only 
a part of the general factory, is said to be one of the 
largest in existence. In this building is also the mam 
moth press for printing profile and cross section papers 
and cloths in continuous roils. The precision required for 
this work necessitates a very heavy and solid press, which 
occupies a room 40 x 60 feet. In one of the buildings 
are machines for circle and line dividing, the product of 
which is of superior excellence and precision. The 
special engines for dividing Logarithmic Slide Rules are 
also of the company’s own design and are believed to 
be the only ones in America. This building also contains 
the assembling and adjusting roomsfor Surveying Instru- 
ments, the latter provided with an abutting tower af- 
fording an unobstructed view in four directions for test- 
ing many of the instruments. 

The large building on Grand street contains the tool 
and machine rooms, crowded with precision lathes, 
planers of various sizes, milling and screw cutting ma- 
chines, presses, shapers, &c., of every description to 
meet the many requirements of the various lines of 
goods and adapted to turning out anything from a bulky 
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machine to the most delicate surveying or testing in- 
strument. Here are made Levels, Transits, Sextants, 
Compasses, Anemometers and similar goods. Every- 
thing is made on the premises and finished there from 
casting to adjustment. Marine Compasses and Bin- 
nacles, many of which are in use in the United States 
Navy, are also made in this building. The motive power 
is almost altogether electricity, the several sections or 
departments of each floor having separate dynamos. 

The wood working portion of the factory embraces 
everything in the line from a small triangle or curve to 
drawing tables 54 x 120 inches, and from a mahogany 
box for a 2-inch Compass to the largest size of chests for 
storing drawings. Most of these goods require mathe- 
matical correctness, such as Triangles, Spiral Curves, 
Railroad Curves, &c., and others, like Leveling Rods and 
Ranging Poles, require exact graduations. The hard 
rubber and celluloid tools are also made here, the latter 
forming a very considerable part of the output, con- 
tinually increasing in extent and variety. 

From the unique nature of their goods, Keuffel & 
Esser Company are compelled to design and make nearly 
all their own machines and tools and an important part 
of the factory is devoted to this purpose. Unusual re- 
gard has been paid to ventilation, the removal of floating 
dust, washing facilities and other improvements that 
tend to insure the best sanitary conditions. They have 
their own saw mill, kiln drying room and lumber shed 
on the premises. Much of the wood material, such as 
Rules, Scales, &c., is partially made and allowed to sea- 
son for two years or so, so that when finally the gradu- 
ations are cut each article is as accurate and free from 
error as it is possible to make it. 

An adequate idea of the comprehensive line made in 
these factories can only be obtained from a_ perusal 
of their compact new catalogue of 504 pages, each 8% 
x 5% inches, just issued, in which is their full line, to 
gether with 26 full page illustrations from photographs 
ol different parts of the factory and New York store. 
which will be sent gratis to those interested. 


A 


DISPLAYING SPORTING GOODS. 


N the Sporting Goods department of the D. B. Wilson 
| Company, Waterbury, Conn., is a large rack, on 
which is made the elaborate display shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The lower part is built of 
2 x 4 joists and the upper part of iron pipe which has 
been gilded. Krom the ceiling a piece of gilded pipe is 


Displaying Sporting Goods. 


also suspended from which are hung some of the arti- 
cles in the display. It is: said that having Punching 
Bags and Chest Weight Machines thus exhibited where 
they can be tried by the customers frequently makes 
sales. The display of the athletic clothing is frequently 
changed, but the flags of the local athletic clubs are 
usually kept as shown in the picture. 
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Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 
NUMBER of manufacturers and jobbers were in 
attendance on the convention and especially at 
the open session, at which the subject of the relations 
between the different classes of trade was the principal 
topic. Among those thus present were the following: 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Da. 
James C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Da. 
Prizer-Painter Stove & Heater Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company, Pittsburgh, l’a 
Peters Cartridge Company. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Plate Giass Company, Pittsburgh, I'a 
Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Iil. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indiarapolis, Ind 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn 
Keystone Steel Matting Company, Pittsburgh, l’a 
New Jersey Wire Cioth Company, Trenton, N. J 
H. Adler & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hardware manufacturers generally were not so fully 
represented by souvenirs at the convention as they have 
been at the meetings of the older associations in other 
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States. Tape lines were, however, given out by William 
K. Paff, representing the New Jersey Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, and playing cards and a piece of music, by D. R. 
Branson, representing E. C. Atkins & Co. 


Programme. 


The official programme was a tastily printed pam- 
phlet containing a good deal of information about the 
association, its membership, officers, &c., and concern- 
ing the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
Much credit is due to Secretary J. E. Digby for the 
preparation of the programme as well as for valuable 
service in making arrangements for the convention, The 
pamphlet contains a number of advertisements from 
jobbers and manufacturers, who thus evidenced their 
interest in the association, and the income from this 
source was sufficient to meet all the expenses. 


Increase of Membership. 


The desirability of increasing the membership of the 
association was considered, and after a careful dis- 
cussion of the subject, it was decided to employ a can- 
vasser for this purpose. In order to secure the necessary 
expense a number of the members of the association 
consented to guarantee a sufficient amount. It was the 
conviction of the members that if the matter is properl7 
brought to the attention of the Hardware merchants 
throughout the State they will readily see the advantages 


of the association and be ready to do their part in ad- 
vancing its interests. 


Syndicate Buying. 


At the conclusion of the address made by T. James 
lernley, in which expression was made of the interest 
taken by the jobbers in the welfare of the retail trade, 
one of the members inquired as to whether the action 
of the jobbers’ association in requiring the syndicate 
buyers to remove the names of retail merchants from 
the list of their houses indicated a friendly disposition 
to the retail trade. Mr. Fernley in reply made the point 
that the removal of these names by the syndicate buy- 
ers was not demanded by the jobbers’ association, but 
that the suggestion that there be a conference between 
the syndicate buyers and the representatives of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association came from the syndicate 
buyers. Mr. Fernley also expressed the view that syn- 
dicate buying in general not being within the reach of 
smaller retail Hardware merchants was not advan 
tageous to the retail merchants as a class, and that the 
elimination of names of the larger retail houses from 
those served by the syndicate buyers was to the advan 
tage of the great majority of the small houses, which 
constitute the principal part of the retail trade. While 
the subject was not carried further in open discussion 
there was more or less informal expression of opinion 
by the members in favor of syndicate buying in some 
form, possibly in connection with association work, as a 
means of enabling retail houses to purchase goods at 
prices which will permit them to meet the competition 
by which they are confronted. Several instances were 
referred to of successful syndicates of retail Hardware 
merchants, who in most cases purchased their goods 
directly and without the assistance of a New York 
buyer. 

Committees. 

The following committees were appointed by the 
president: 

RESOLUTIONS: R. R. Williams, New York: J. M. Selheimer, Lev 
istown; Geo. V. Thompson, Mt. Jewett. 

EXECUTIVE: J..W. Seaman, Washington: Geo. A. Bodine. Brad 
ford; Geo. V. Thompson, Mt. Jewett; E. E. Lyons, Greens 
burgh; L. C. Fox, Irwin 

ARRANGEMENTS : James N. Kline, Williamsport: J. M. Selheimer, 
Lewistown ; Geo. W. Hackett, Allegheny City 

NOMINATIONS: A. Q. Casselberry, Pittsburgh: A. M. Gregg. Mo- 


nongahela City; G. W. Hackett. Allegheny City 

AUDITING: J. F. Frye, Charleroi; Charles H. Steele, Charleroi 
P. J. Cover, Mevyersdale. 

TRANSPORTATION : C. H. Miller, Huntingdon; A. R. Smith, Kane: 
John W. Seaman, Washington. 


Common Sense and Enthusiasm. 

At Wednesday afternoon’s session the following ad 
mirable address was made by James N. Kline of Wil 
liamsport: 

My fellow toilers, I greet you; I salute you one and 
all; I care not what rating the commercial agencies give 
you, Iam glad to be with you here. Alexander of Mace- 
don has left a saying behind that has survived his con- 
quests. This mighty sovereign, who had brought all the 
nations of the world to bow at his feet and wept because 
there were no other worlds to conquer, said “ nothing 
is nobler than work,” for work only can keep even kings 
respectable. Now, as we are all workers, that is why 
all of us appear here to-day in a respectable and proper 
meeting, to try and attain honorable and self respecting 
results. And we propose to do this in a spirit of fair- 
ness and with due consideration for the rights of others. 
True, we do not have Alexanders in these days, but we 
have Pierpont Morgans and several others, who bid fair 
to be the conquerors of the commercial world of our day. 
These conquerors sometimes keep us guessing as to what 
sudden changed conditions will come next, but we must 
face these conditions as we find them and endeavor to 
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Pennsylvania Hardware Association. 


build so that our work may survive, for in this world 
it is the dead who govern as well as the living. The 
future is soon the present and the future soon the past. 
Martin Luther, George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln speak to us from the past, and if we expect our 
work to endure we must endeavor to build not only for 
the present, but for the future as well. 

Now I confess I am a novice in all that pertains to the 
ereation, organization and workings of the Pennsylania 
Retail Dealers’ Hardware Association. And to be frank, 
I expect to be in this meeting nothing more than a looker 
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on in Vienna, for I am not in touch. My dear brother, 
who is in years my junior, was with you last year, and 
he, Iam afraid, is responsible for my being here to-day. 
It seems that he promised some member that if he could 
get me interested I would come. Now it appears that he 
has succeeded in getting me interested to the extent of 
my being here. 


A NEW EPOCH FOR DISTRIBUTERS 


I believe we are standing at the portals of a new 
cycle for the toiling distributers of the vast products of 
the great business concerns in the industrial world, con- 
sisting of what our English cousins would term the iron 
mongers. I believe that the chaos of a mighty force in 
the commercial world is rounding into form, and that 
we are beginning now to stake out claims that will yield 
and are preparing to work veins that hitherto have lain 
dormant, and which, if properly worked, will pay the 
retailer, the jobber, the manufacturer and the consumer 
as well. I believe that Pennsylvania is now on the right 
road to accomplish in the way of organization that which 
the Hardware dealers of some of the younger States in 
the Union have accomplished years ago. I believe that 
we Pennsylvanians have been slow to act in so important 
a matter. Now, do we fully realize what it means to be 
a citizen of Pennsylvania and to take part in any kind 
of an organization that has emblazoned on its frontlet 
the name, * Pennsylvania?” I make this declaration. I 
love my country and am proud of my native State. Every 
child of Pennsylvania loves the grand old State. Her 
soil, her history and her name are sacred. 

There never has been a time in the history of this 
giant republic (which to-day is the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world), from the day when those aristocratic 
gentlemen in powdered wigs and small clothes met in 
our own Quaker City and formulated and signed the 
most comprehensive political document that the world 
has ever known—there has never been a time but that 
Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania’s sons have been at the 
head of the columns, be that time in war or in peace, 
in Church or in State, in orzanizations fraternal, social 
or commercial, but in formulating and putting in exe- 
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cution a retail Hardware organization Pennsylvania has 
been slow. However, the last year or two, thanks to the 
persistent efforts and the tender care of a faithful few, 
the seed planted bids fair to bring forth fruit. 

SUPPORT ‘THE ORGANIZATION. 

The benefits to be derived from being a part of the 
State organization should stimulate in all a sense of 
pride and duty. The future of the organization depends 
largely upon the willingness of the members to devote 
some of their time, energy and money to advancing its 
interests and should appeal to every member. The offi- 
cers and the Executive Committee say to the members, 
support us with your name, your influence and you will 
help yourselves in many ways. The highest and the 
lowest, the humblest dealer and the greater firm or cor- 
poration, wherever they may be in the retail Hardware 
dealers’ class, will all receive benefits, provided, of 
course, that the association makes its declaration of 
principles of the proper tone, and so conducts its busi- 
ness meetings and its affairs generally by acting in a 
proper and dignified business manner that it may not be 
said of the association that while our logic is sound, 
our methods are bad. We all know that want of proper 
system and bad methods never bring the desired results. 
As IT understand the proposition which calls us together, 
it is a fact hat the several State associations have their 
own important work to do within their own organiza- 
tions. This work is many sided and must be gone about 
with the firm determination to attempt only that which 
we all feel would be fair, just and right. A great writer 
has said ‘‘ Opinions are but the form of cloud created 
by the prevailing currents of moral air; actions and 
words are carved upon eternity.” 

How can we best concentrate our opinions so as to 
get at the meat of the question and govern our actions 
in accordance with justice and equity? In the language 
of our statesman poet, Hon. John Hay, ‘“‘ We may re- 
soloot until the cows come home” and yet accomplish 
nothing unless we use the proper methods. There is 
not a like organization in the Union of States but is 
aroused to the importance of the evils that come to us 
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all from illegitimate competition, price cutting, trade 
abuses and encroachment upon the legitimate dealers’ 
rights—catalogue houses, trading stamps, department 
stores, &c. And so also of the possible benefits to be 
derived from mutual insurance, profit sharing with em- 
ployees, proper supervision of credits, syndicate buying, 
&e. The injured and righteously indignant Hardware 
dealer, from his own point of view, may sit down and 
bewail the injustice of and evils of wrong discrimina- 
tion on the part of manufacturers and jobbers, the in- 
jury to him from catalogue houses and department 
stores, and the fact that some jobbers will put a special 
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man into his territory with instructions to keep hid trom 
the regular Hardware dealer and to industriously work 
the factory, the mill, the blacksmith and the contractor’s 
trade—these and all the numerous ills that we as a class 
have fallen heir to. But keep ever in mind that your 
only remedy is to cease your wailing and help to round 
into form your organization by making it so broad, so 
liberal, so fair and yet so strong that from its own 
forum you can speak in no rneertain tones and in such 
a way that you will receive from the proper hands a 
respectful hearing, and in time the right must prevail. 
Now I confess I do not know how strong the National 
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Association of Retail Hardware Dealers is or how firm 
are the bonds which bind us to them, for 
“There are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours, 
Fetters of friendship and ties of flowers, and the true 
lovers’ knot I ween.” 

In this bond we, the toilers of the retail Hardware 
dealers of Pennsylvania, should have a bond like unto 
friendship’s bond; it must be so true, so strong, that 
we can say with the immortal bard, “ The friends thou 
hast and their adoption tried grapple them to thy soul 
with hooks of steel,’ for are we not earnestly trying to 
find who are our friends and to bond them together as 
friends, trying also to know, and to know them well, 
those who seem to be working not only against our in- 
terests, but what we believe is against their own inter- 
est as well. I say to you all that the times demand 
some such bonding of us together. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS WELL LED. 


I am sure you will all agree with me that our State 
Association and the National Association are under the 
direction of men whose ability and standing at their 
homes and in the trade is such as will insure a liberal 
policy, a broad minded, judicious and firm administra- 
tion of the responsibilities resting upon them, and I feel 
that they will always want to be sure they are right be- 
fore they go ahead, and once having started on the right 
road will keep onward never looking back. A great re- 
former of the anti-slavery days said: “I will not equiv- 
ocate, I will not retract a single inch, and I will be 
heard.” To use a common saying, you will lose a mighty 
good part of your job, if you do not realize that the time 
has come when you must insist upon being heard. 

In view of these facts is it not up to all of us to see 
to it that we give this deserving movement our hearty 
support. We all are thoroughly in earnest and thorough- 
ly sincere in saying and believing that the movement 
and the efforts being made is deserving, and say also 
that it should receive the cordial recognition of both the 
manufacturer and the jobber. Any movement that will 
bring about the establishment of harmonious relations 
between these great branches of trade in all the various 
lines that go to make up the Hardware dealer's life 
work should be a consummation devoutly wished for, 


and all honorable means should be used to promote that 
end. This can only be accomplished by intelligent rec- 
ognition of the rights of each of the interested parties— 
viz., the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer—and 
if this meeting should develop ways and means whereby 
properly accredited representatives of large and small 
retail traders, jobbers and manufacturers could be 
brought together for conference, no harm could possibly 
come of such a meeting and that good should come of it 
goes without saying. 
STATE PRIDE IN THE ORGANIZATION 

But, after all, the keynote should be State pride in our 
organization. Let us labor for its success, let us con- 
sider it a necessity, let us believe and act as though our 
necessity knew no bounds, let us labor for the success 
of the organization, realizing that it is a material part, 
a vital part, and an all absorbing part of every one of 
us. Most of us have spent the best years of our life in 
our chosen vocation. The results of the days, months 
and years of toil and self denial known to ourselves and 
our loved ones as well, are wrapped up in this life work. 
All these things should appeal to us to be loyal to the 
organization; therefore let us earnestly and faithfully 
try our best and let us keep on trying, but over and 
above all ways or means for the moving forward of this 
organization is this fact: don’t allow your enthusiasm to 
wane. If you desire success you must cultivate en- 
thusiasm in all work of this kind. Waning enthusiasm 
means failure. Enthusiasm is the magic power that is al- 
ways potent. It levels the hills of difficulty and fills up 
the valleys of disappointment. It smooths the rough 
highways of toil. Enthusiasm multiplies power, it 
changes apparent failure into triumphant success, it wins 
everywhere in the battle of life, as it wins fame for the 
soldier and the sailor. It was enthusiasm that stood 
with Napoleon on the bridge at Lodi, and it was enthu- 
siasm that filled the soul of John Paul Jones as he trod 
the blood stained deck of the “ Bon Homme Richard,” 
and called through the fire and smoke of apparent de- 
feat his answer to the humane Britons’ question, “* Have 
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you struck your colors yet?” “ No, sir; | haven’t begun to 
fight yet.” I feel that I am safe in saying that the Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania can 
promise that it will always try to look beneath the sur- 
face and not let the several qualities of these many 
sided matters which may be presented or their worth, 
their benefits or their dangers escape their vigilance, 
their judgment, their conscience or their intelligence. I 
believe those in authority—viz.: the officers and the 
Executive Board—realize that they serve not themselves 
but the association, striving always to accomplish the 
most good for their organization, by the faithful and un- 
selfish performance of their whole duty, keeping in mind 
always that these complex business problems, which, 
owing to their very natures, are almost sheer impossi- 
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bilities for an individual to solve, are easily and correct- 
ly worked out by co-operative endeavor. Every mem- 
ber should strive to impress this upon his fellow toilers 
in the Hardware trade, who have not as yet taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded by this association. 
The fact is 
rHAT SUCCESS IN THE HARDWARE BUSINESS 

to-day can only be accomplished by a judicious combina- 
tion of individual work along certain lines of energetic 
business endeavor, and with tolerance for the rights of 
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others, yet prompt in grasping opportunities; for the op- 
portunities lost by you to-day often prove to be the 
other fellow’s opportunity to-morrow. It has been said 
opportunity knocks once at every man’s door. My fellow 
toiler, it is knocking at your door to-day. I believe that 
from this meeting will come good results. I believe that 
the way is paved for a closer bond of union among us 
all. I believe that it is also well to follow David Harum’s 
advice in the horse trade—viz., that it is well sometimes 
to give the other fellow a chance. Let us have considera- 
tion for all. Let us have this effort to include, if possi- 
ble, even the consumer. This can only be brought sbout 
by the individual efforts of the retail dealer himself. 
This I believe should be the study of every retail dealer. 
Touch your fellow man’s heart by being his friend and 
he will not only become your customer, but your friend, 
and if you do not strive to accomplish this you are not 
a good student of human nature. We should never for- 
get that humanity is the unit, of which man is but the 
fraction, and that one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. 
BE PROGRESSIVE, 


have up to date business methods in the conduct of your 
business; be in love with your vocation, for whoever 
achieves success in any walk of life must not be half- 
hearted in his work. Success always comes to those who 
make their very life’s blood a part of their work. What 
the Puritan gave to the world was not thought alone, 
but action. For action was existence given thee; by action. 
and by action alone, determine thy worth; action, with 
industry, work and method in your work, and keeping 
everlastingly at it brings success, and success should 
come to this organization. Don’t fret, don’t worry; it 
will come if you but strive and keep striving aright. The 
whole history of the world proves that truth is mighty 
and will prevail. Now, if your proposition as an asso- 
ciation is fair, just and right, it will stay and it will 


thrive; if it is wrong and unjust, it will disintegrate 
and pass away. For 


‘“* Men, my brother, men, the workers! ever reaping some- 
thing new, 
That which they have done the earnest of the things 
that they shall do. 
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Yet I doubt not through the ages one unceasing pur- 
pose rubs, 

And the minds of men are widened with the progress 
of the suns.” 


Local Organizations. 

Following was the paper by J. F. Frye of Charleroi 
on “ Local Organizations: ”’ 

Organized effort at this date does not need any 
apology. We see its workings in every trade, every in- 
dustry, almost every avocation, and take it for granted 
that all present see the wisdom of such movements. 
It is not because the organization of retail Hardware 
dealers needs any further advocacy than has already 
been given that I have selected this subject, but it strikes 
me that a purely local effort in this direction is at pres- 
ent needing our attention. The State associations and 
the National Association are accomplishing results be- 
yond our expectations, but there are questions arising 
in localities that are peculiar to those localities and can 
be best adjusted or at least be brought to a fair way of 
adjustment by those who are immediately concerned; 
and hence there seems to me a necessity for some local 
association or organization to take cognizance of such 
matters, and with the applied effort of its members get 
the issue in shape for the State Association to make 
quick disposal of. 

The monthly or quarterly meetings of the local asso- 
ciation keep its members in close touch with the trend 
of events, and thus keeps at high pressure the enthu- 
siasm that the State convention has aroused. Without 
this enthusiasm but little would be accomplished, and 
I would say exert your every possible energy to keep it 
up. You will find it the most potent element of success 
in every undertaking. These frequent meetings will do 
much to eliminate that cut-price system that stands as 
a barrier to friendly relations between competitors. 
There will be formed an irresistible desire to arrive at 

A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
among competitors, and thus will ensue a_ readjust- 
ing of prices by mutual consent. This is sure to 
happen if a fairly interested effort is made to that end. 

With regard to extent of local organizations they 
need not take in a large scope of country. In fact, much 
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better results can be obtained if the territory be such 
as is easily accessible to all dealers in that territory. 
But by all means every dealer should deem it not only 
a duty but a privilege to be a member. 

The work of organizing is too frequently left to a 
few and, in fact, the little interest at first manifested 
almost defeats the plans of those who have the move- 
ment at heart, and it falls upon those who have the 
matter in hand to make the call for such meetings as 
nearly irresistible as possible. Each individual consti- 
tutes a part of the whole, and as the individual effort is 
concentrated in one great object, that object is certain 
of being accomplished. 
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Local disturbances often exist in the onward move- 
ment of trade and the remedy often lies at our door if 
but the advice and encouragement of our neighbors 
were sought and given, and herein much of the evil that 
now exists might have been obviated if we could only 
have some one to relate our woes. 

INTEREST, PROFIT, FRIENDSHIP. 

Local organizations can and do assist members to 
reap more of the benefits of trade than the mere indi- 
vidual can ever attain, for at the meetings are con- 
tinually coming up the ever interesting and _profit- 
able topics of what lines are most profitable and 
what are least. Systems and methods are discussed 
and all can learn. The question of giving your competi- 
tor an advantage is not at all sustained, as all are alike 
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benefited, and the friendly feeling that is sure to flow 
from such gatherings results often in explanations that 
otherwise may never have occurred. You will find these 
meetings keep alive within you the issues that interest 
you most and thus will be created a taste for the higher 
side of our avocation. 

Our avocation. It is one of the most useful and 
honorable, but it has been assailed by catalogue houses, 
&c., until our patrons look upon us with distrust. Into 
every corner of this land there have gone these cata- 
logues, freighted with misrepresentations so worded as 
to deceive many. 

A change is ever going on in the commercial world 
and it is our duty to adjust our methods to this change. 
I can see no better way to feel the pulse of events than 
through the local organizations. They broaden our views, 
strengthen our purposes and fit us best for our chosen 
avocation. But as I understand this paper is onty to 
open the discussion, I will give way to those who are 
better equipped to handle the subject. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, 


which were adopted by a unanimous vote of the associa- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due to the 
Committee of Arrangements, and especially to J. EB. Digby, our 
efficient secretary, for valuable services which have done much 
to render the meeting successful and enjoyable. 

Resolved, That we as an association recognize the courtesy 
of the proprietors of the Monongahela House in facilitating as 
far as they could the work of the association and serving the 
convenience of the officers and members. 

Resolved, That we extend to the jobbers and manufacturers 
our thanks for the financial assistance given to the carrying on 
of the convention and for many courtesies and attentions. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the attendance at the conven- 
tion of T. James Fernley and R. R. Williams, and the valuable 
service which is constantly being rendered by The Iron Age in 
the furtherance of association work and the general welfare of 
the Hardware trade. 

Resolved, That we greatly value the presence at this conven- 
tion of H. G. Cormick, president of the National Retail Hard- 
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Ware Dealers’ Association, and the benefits of his wise counsel 
and eloquent words, and that we assure him of our hearty inter- 
est in the work of which he is the official head 

Resolred, That we acknowledge gratefully the important aid 
which has been rendered the association through the efforts of 
the traveling salesmen in increasing the membership and com- 
mending the organization to the approval of the trade at large 

Resolved, That we recommend the insurance feature of the 
association to Hardware merchants throughout the State, and 
urge them to take advantage of the opportunities which it offers 
and thus give it their practical support. 


Next Meeting. 


In view of the fact that two meetings have been held 
at Pittsburgh, as situated in the part of the State from 
which the membership is very largely made up, it was 
deemed advisable that the next meeting should be held 
elsewhere with a view to encouraging an increase of 
membership through the State at large. A very cordial 
invitation extended by James N. Kline of Williamsport 
for the convention to meet next year in that city was ac- 
cepted. The following committee to make arrangements 
for the meeting in 1904 was appointed: G. C. Kline, Wil- 
liamsport; J. M. Selheimer, Lewistown; G. W. Hackett, 
Allegheny City. 

Officers. 


In accordance with the report of the Committee on 
Nominations, the following officers were unanimously 
chosen: 

PRESIDENT, Geo. L. Moore, Brownsville 
VICE-PRESIDENT. Geo. J. Rudolph. Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, J. E. Digby, McKee’s Rocks. 
TREASURER, J. H. Bowers, Charleroi. 


Banquet. 

An elaborate banquet, largely attended by the mem- 
bers and guests and a goodly number of ladies, was given 
on Wednesday evening. R. H. Geiger officiated as toast- 
master, and addresses were made by H. G, Cormick, T. 
James Fernley, R. R. Williams and Geo. R. Wallace. 


Insurance Company [leeting. 


Following the meeting of the Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, the directors of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Fire Association of Pennsylvania held their 
annual meeting and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Miller, Huntingdon; vice-president, George 
V. Thompson, Mt. Jewett; treasurer, George W. Hackett, 
Sunbury; secretary, Warren B. Simpson, Huntingdon. 

Although the company have been doing business for a 
period of only six months, they have in force $300,000 
insurance and have received cash deposits to the amount 
of over $4800. They have 150 members and indications 
are that a great saving in the cost of insurance will re- 
sult to the members. They have to report no losses to 
date. The fire association have been well received by 
the dealers throughout the State as offering the best 
protection at actual cost for same. The risks are all 
carefully selected, and being well scattered, there is lit- 
tle likelihood of a large fire loss. The membership is not 
limited to members cof the Pennsylvania Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, but any Hardware dealer in 
the State, either wholesale or retail, may be insured, pro- 
vided his risk is a desirable one. The management of the 
company is under the direct supervision of Secretary W. 
B. Simpson of Huntingdon, who is an insurance man of 
many years’ experience. 

In response to the demand from dealers outside of the 
State wishing to insure with the company, the directors 
decided that they would accept selected risks in adjoin- 
ing States. 





WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS’ FIRE. 


FIRE on the evening of February 26 did consider- 

able damage to the Wyoming Shovel Works, 
Wyoming, Pa. The fire started in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Shovel plant. The buffing and belting, and 
the Varnish rooms were entirely destroyed, and part of 
the Shovel warehouse was burned. While the output of 
Shovels will necessarily be suspended until new build- 
ings are erected, the rolling mill department and the 
Handle plant will continue in full operation. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

THe Avery Srampinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Circular illustrating the Cleveland pattern Hollow Back 
and patented Plain Back Shovels and Spades; also Snow, 
Ash, or Furnace Shovels and Side Walk Scrapers. 

THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridge- 
port, Conn.: Attractive colored hanger, relating to the 
U. M. C. Nitro Club factory Loaded Shells. 

IF RIEDLEY & VOSHARDT, 194-202 Mather street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Illustrated price-list of Corrugated Expanding 
Conductors, Sheet Zinc, Sheet Copper, Galvanized Iron, 
Roofing, architectural Ornaments, statuary, &c. 

THE MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW & TRUCK COMPANY, 
Saginaw, Mich.: Budget of circulars illustrating Bag 
Holders, Trucks and Wheelbarrows, in large variety, 
Salt Carts, Car Wheels, &c. 

THE OHIO STRUCTURAL IRON CoMPANY, Sandusky, 
Ohio, successors to the Crandall Fence Company: Illus- 
trated Catalogue A relating to Fences, Gates, Fire Es- 
capes, Lawn Seats, &c. In addition the company are 
prepared to furnish Hitching Posts, Railings, Ele- 
vator Enclosures, Window Guards, Stable Fittings, Iron 
Doors, Balconies, Shutters, Stairs, Gratings, &c. The 
shops of the company have been overhauled and new 
and additional facilities for rapidly turning out work are 
being installed. W. W. Crandall, the inventor of the 
Crandall Iron Fencing, remains as superintendent under 
the new ownership. 

FARWELL, OzmMUN, KirK & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Cata- 
logue devoted to Bicycle Sundries and Summer Sports; 
also pamphlet relating to Crawford 1903 Bicycles. 

THE CoLUMBUS BRASS CoMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: Cat- 
alogue F 11, illustrating Brass Railings, Marble and 
Slate Stall Trimmings and Fittings, Toilet Fixtures, &c. 
The company have increased their facilities considerably 
for the manufacture of a complete line of Nickel Plated 
Stall Trimmings and Brass Railings. 

BuTLER Brotuers, New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
issue an interesting booklet, entitled ‘“‘ A Little Story of 
a Large Success.” The booklet contains a history of the 
beginning and growth of their extensive business, and 
gives suggestions as to how merchants may increase 
their trade, and the desirability of branching out into 
other lines. 

LEGGETT & BROTHER, 301 Pearl street, New York: 
Agricultural Specialties. An illustrated pamphlet is de- 
voted to descriptions of Dry Powder Dusters, Insec- 
ticides, Fungicides, Liquid Sprayers, &c. 


THE J. S. Kemp Mrce. Company, Newark Valley, N. Y.: 
The Twentieth Century Manure, Lime and Fertilizer Dis- 
tributor. A catalogue illustrates and describes the ma- 
chine, in which a new device has been recently incorpo- 
rated for changing the feed or spread of material, by 
operating a foot lever. This device is referred to as 
being peculiar to this machine. 


BUTCHER PoLIsH ComMPANy, 356 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Booklet giving a full description, with di- 


rections for use, of their Boston Polish, for furniture, 
floors and interior wood work, which they offer to the 


Hardware trade. The Boston Polish has been on the 
market for many years, and is widely used. 


ATHOL MACHINE Company, Athol, Mass.: Circular re- 
ferring to their line of Iron Grindstone Frames with 
adjustable tool rests and truing attachments, with water 
guard and adjustable tool rest, and with adjustable tool 
rest, truing attachment and water pot. The manufac- 
turers claim that these Frames are strong and durable 
and are superior to anything in this line they have here- 
tofore produced. 


a a 


George Haw & Co., wholesale Hardware, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, have recently incorporated under the style of Haw 
& Simmons Company. The capital stock is $150,000, 
fully paid up. The members of the former firm of Geo. 
Haw & Co. are the stockholders in the new company, 
and there will be no change in the gersonnel or manage- 
ment of the business. The officers are as follows: Geo. 
Haw, president and treasurer: Chris. Haw, vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Simmons, secretary. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Gonser & Baughman, Hardware merchants, Ashley, 
Ind., have dissolved by mutual consent. _ W. F. Baugh- 
man has purchased his partner’s interest, and will con- 
tinue the business under his own name. 


Beebe, Lehmkuhl & Co. have disposed of their busi- 
ness in Wahoo, Neb., to Lehmkuhl & Wenstrand, who 
will continue at the old stand. 


Page & Morris are successors to C. E. Wilcox in the 
Hardware business in Carney, O, 1’. 

Amberg Bros. have bought the Hardware business 
formerly conducted by Chas. A. Kastl in Malmo, Neb. 
The new firm will enlarge the establishment and put in 
a line of furniture. They will also open a branch store 
in a nearby town, Swedeburg. 

M. C. Messer Hardware Company have purchased the 
business of 8S. D. Thompson in Cassville, Mo. 


The firm of Sewall & Sanborn, Wilton, Maine, have 
dissolved, and Mr. Sanborn has retired. Dana Sewall, a 
son of N. W. Sewall, has been taken into the business, 
which will be continued under the style of N. W. Sewall 
Company. 


E. J. Haddon, Clayton, Mich., has bought Mr. Fluke’s 
stock of Hardware and groceries, and will continue the 
business. 


Wonser & Ham, Hardware dealers, Hennepin, IIL. 
have dissolved, and E. E. Wonser is sole successor. 

Timothy O’Brien has disposed of his interest in the 
Hardware firm of O’Brien & Maxfield, Potsdam, N. Y., 
to Fred. Needham, and the business will be continued 
under the style of Maxfield & Needham. 

Miller Hardware Company, Olean, N. Y., have incor- 
porated under the same name, with a capital of $30,000. 
The incorporators are A. F. Miller, A. E. Ewing, O. R. 
Canfield and L. L. Miller. They are intending to con- 
tinue the wholesale and retail business, pushing it with 
even greater energy than heretofore. 


Burns Hardware Company, Sumter, 8S. C., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The company are 
successors to the firm heretofore doing business under 


. the same name, consisting of W. B. Burns and William 


Moran, who are the interested parties in the new con- 
cern. 


The Hardware and Farm Implement business of Wil- 
ton & Tillotson, Charleston, Ill., has been purchased by 
a new firm under the style of Pendergast, Whalen & 
McCarthy, who continue at the old stand. They are in- 
tending to enlarge the premises. 


I. J. Clabaugh & Sons, New Hampton, Mo., have sold 
out to New Hampton Hardware Company, who will con- 
tinue the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, Farm 
Implement, Buggy, Sporting Goods and furniture busi- 
ness. 


Hulse & Farnham have sold their Hardware business 
in Sheridan, Wyo., to Lord & Poll. 


W. E. Harrison & Co. have opened a Hardware store 
in Florence, Ala. They will also conduct a tin shop, do- 
ing roofing and all kinds of metal work. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


C. W. Hubbard’s Hollow Ground Axe. 


The American Axe & Tool Company, 253 Broadway, 
New York, have for several years been manufacturing 
their C. W. Hubbard’s patent hollow ground axe in silver 
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bronze finish, but are now for the first putting it on the 
market in blue finish and offering it at attractive prices. 
They do this in connection with an effort on their part 
to encourage the purchase of their own brands. In thelr 
announcements to the trade they refer to the favor with 
which this patent axe has been received, and call atten 
tion to the advantages of the shape in which it is made, 
and especially to the fact that the bit is hollow ground, 
giving a chisel shaped cutting edge with special penetrat 
ing power, making the axe very easy chopping. They 
2lso claim that the hollowing of the blade above the cut- 
ling edges frees it from any tendency to bind or stick. 
The axe is made in all standard patterns and is packed 
regularly a dozen in a box. 


ee 


The White Lily Washer. 

The White Lily washer, which is being placed on the 
market by the White Lily Washer Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is a high speed rotary washing machine, the move- 
ment being a tilting rack working over and under a 
pinion on the fly wheel shaft, causing a segmental rack 





The White Lily Washer. 


to work longitudinally on a pinion connected with the 
dasher pole. It is stated that 2% turns of the fly wheel 
make one turn and a return of the dasher. The fly wheel 
is 22 inches in diameter, being, the manufacturers claim, 
considerably heavier than the average wheel of this 
kind, while by a new process they are able to cause a 
direct stroke, bringing the weight to the outside of the 
wheel. The tub is made of red cypress. 
a 


Outside Blind Anchor. 





Thomas G. Duncan, 1768 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has just placed on the market the outside blind an- 
chor, here illustrated. This is a device made of mallea- 
ble iron, steel and brass, for locking house blinds open. 
In use the malleable iron plate, 154 inches long, is 
screwed to the window frame, Fig. 1 showing it raised 
and out of the way to allow closing of the blind. Fig. 2 
illustrates it dropped downward to lock the shutter open, 
the steel arm being 3% inches long. At the end of the 
arm. are two steel buttons, % inch in diameter, fastened 
to a brass screw, by means of which a quick adjustment 
is instantly made, as indicated in Fig. 2. In the end of 
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the arm nearest the plate is a slot 1 3-16 inches long, so 
that when not in use it can be raised and dropped slight- 
ly downward, so as to keep the arm from falling for- 
ward. When needed the arm is raised a little and al- 
lowed to drop forward into position to keep the blind 





Fig. 1.—Outside Blind Anchor, Raised to Allow Blind to Close. 


open. The arm is fastened to the plate by a brass pin. 
The anchor is made for wood or brick buildings and can 
be used on either right or left hand. Among its ad- 
vantages the following are noted: That it can be operated 
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Fig. 2.—Anchor in position to Keep Blind Open. 


without leaning out of the window; that there is no rat- 
tling, slamming or breaking of blind or hinges; that it 
can be easily applied, and that there is no interference 
with any fastenings there may be on the blind. 
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The Eureka Beet Hoe. 


W. H. Anderson & Sons, Detroit, Mich., are offering 
the hoe shown in the accompanying cuts, designed for 
use by beet growers and garden truck farmers. ‘The 
blades of the hoe are made of a special grade of im- 
ported steel to give them strength and durability. The 
handle is screwed into the clamp which encircles the 
extensions of the arms. The handle socket is provided 
with a hole, in which a nail or other piece of metal may 
be inserted to aid in tightening up the clamp. The arms 
tu which the blades are attached can be set close to- 





The Eureka Beet Hoe. 


gether or extended to considerable width, as shown inp 
the illustrations. In the right hand of the two cuts the 
handle is shown moved to one side. The handle can be 
moved either right or left, which enables the operator 
to see the row that is being hoed without stooping or 
getting into an uncomfortable position. The hoe may 
be set to straddle a row of plants, the bowed arms pre- 
venting injury to the leaves, at the same time allowing 
the ground close to the plant to be reached without dif- 
ficulty. The hoe can also be used spacing across the 
rows. By adjusting the hoe to any width, the plants 
can be left standing at a uniform distance apart. The 
handle can be adjusted to different hights, so that the 
tallest man or the shortest can set the hoe to suit his 
own particular requirements. This feature is referred 
to as peculiar to this hoe. It is pointed out that it makes 
no difference whether the hoe is set close together or 
extended to its widest points, the blades always remain 
flat, and do not raise on the outside corners; and that 
with the blades thus flat the operator can cut evenly 


and in a much more satisfactory manner, besides saving 
much time. 





The Apt Nail Clipper. 


The Little River Mfg. Company, Seymour, Conn., are 
offering the nail clipper shown herewith. To release the 
lever, which operates the jaws, a small button under- 





The Apt Nail Clipper. 


neath is pushed sideways. The blade for cleaning nails 
and for pushing back the cuticle is brought into use by 
pushing the same button forward. Reversing these op- 
erations closes the clipper for carrying in the pocket. 
The jaws of the clipper are on an angle suited to opera- 
tion with the left hand, the right hand, it is remarked, 
being able to take care of itself. This is referred to as 
a new feature. It is pointed out that the clipper shears 
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the nails, making a clean cut, requiring but little pres- 
sure. The clipper when closed measures 2 inches in 
length, and is nicely made, being finished in nickel plate. 


The Lane New Hinged Hanger Rail. 


The Lane Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
are placing on the market a new hinged hanger rail 
shown herewith, having modified their hinged hangers 
for use in connection with it. The rail is referred to as 
reducing the cost below that of the wider and old style 
rail by the use of brackets which permit the adoption of 
standard size 1 x 3-16 inch rail stock. It is pointed out 
that all the advantages of the former are retained, while 
the rail illustrated is much stronger. The bracket occu- 
pies little vertical space where it is attached to the rail, 
this being accomplished by a tenon at its outer end be- 
ing mortised through the rail, and riveted down solidly 
on the shoulders at the back of the tenon. The point is 
made that the arms of the brackets act as tensile and 
compression members of a truss to support the double 
width horizontal portion that extends through the rail. 
Another point of superiority claimed is that the screw- 





The Lane New Hinged Hanger Rail. 


holes are not vertically in line, so that the screws do not 
tend to split the wood when applied to buildings having 
vertical siding. 


The Massey Divided Vise. 


Massey Vise Company. Chicago, are placing on the 
market the Massey divided vise, shown in the accom- 





The Massey Divided Vise. 


panying illustration. The vise is designed for use on the 
table of a planing machine, where the two halves can be 
fixed any desired distance apart, for holding pieces of 
various lengths and widths. The work is simply dropped 
into the vise, the screw set up and the bevel jaws—a 
feature, it is stated, peculiar to this make of vise—force 
the work down hard and evenly on to the body of the 
planer, thus insuring that the work be chucked instant- 
ly and automatically onto the body of the planer. Two 
styles are made—one, No. 60 design, for larger work and 
having jaws 3% inches deep; the other, No. 61, used for 
holding strips or other work that has been set true to the 
edge. The lower edges of the jaws are fully % inch from 
the body of the planer. 
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The Hammond Quick Action Adjustable 
Wrenches. 


The Hammond Mfg. Company, 288 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass., have just brought out a line of quick ac- 
tion adjustable wrenches in two styles; one for pipe and 
the other for general work. Fig. 1 shows the Hammond 
Quick Action monkey wrench, which can be adjusted in- 





Fig. 1.—-The 


stantly with one hand. The wrench consists of a drop 
forged steel bar and head in one piece with a wood 
handle set in a steel ferrule and held firmly in place by 
a nut. The movable back jaw slides freely on the bar 
when not in action, the engaging block being raised by 
means of two small springs. The distance of the open- 





Fig. 2.—Th¢ 


ing having been determined, a simple pressure of the 
thumb on a conveniently located lever causes the block 
to engage 12 teeth on the bar and holds the jaw immov- 
able in the position desired until released by the opera- 
tor. The manufacturers claim that this wrench is sim- 
ple to operate and is very strong, and will not mar ow- 





Fig. 1. 


ing to there being no lost motion. All parts are inter- 
changeable and the materials used in the wrench are of 
the best. It is made in four sizes; 8, 10, 12 and 15 inches. 
Fig. 2 shows the Hammond Quick Action pipe wrench, 
and gives a good idea of the general construction of the 
tool. The parts are interchangeable and are made of 
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Fig. 2.—Same Guard, Reverse Side. ] 


carefully selected stock. The operation of this wrench 
is similar to that of other pipe wrenches, only, it is 
stated, it can be adjusted much quicker and with great- 
er ease with one hand. The grip is strong and sure, and 
may be released instantly. The manufacturers refer to 
this as an important point both in saving time and in 
preventing marring of the pipe. It is claimed that this 
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Hammond Quick Action Monkey Wrench. 


Hammond Quick Action Pipe Wrench. 
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Useful Adjustable Razor Guard Attached to Razor. : 
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or crush the pipe. The remov- 
It is made in four 


wrench cannot lock on 
able jaw can be replaced when worn. 
8, 14, 18 and 24 inches. 
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Useful Razor Guard. 


sizes 


J. Curley & Bro., 6 Warren street, New York, have f 
just put on the market the Useful adjustable razor guard 


here illustrated. This guard is instantaneously adjust- 
able to any ordinary razor, this being accomplished by 
means of the two vertical thumb screws, a few turns of 
each making the edge of the guard uniform with the 
edge of the razor. The various parts are polished and 
nickeled, so they will not rust or corrode. The edge 


of the guard is slightly corrugated. An advantage other 
than the quick adjustment is the facility with which the 
guard can be removed or replaced for honing or drying 
the razor blade. With any razor blade in proper order 
even an inexpert individual, ft is said, can quickly cover j 
the face without the possibility of shaving too close or 
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cutting the skin and in much less time than with a regu- 
lar razor. 
a 
The Smith-Gill Hardware Company have just com- 
menced business in the Casse Grand block on Second 
avenue, New Decatur, Ala., in the wholesale and retail 
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line. The firm is made up of E. D. Smith, formerly of 
Smith & Gamble, Watumpka, Ala., and H. T. Gill, who q 
has represented the Todd-Donigan Iron Company of ! 
Louisville, Ky., on the road for several years, a connec- 
tion which will be continued. A general stock of Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware will be carried, as well as Man- 
tels, Grates, Stoves, Ranges, Paints, Oils and Glass. 
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The Ray Electric Heated Urn. 


The electric heated urn, shown herewith, is made 
from heavy material and furnished nickel plated out- 
side, also all silver plated, silver lined and satin finish 


An Electric Heated Urn, 


inside. It has a capacity of 9 pints, and can be ar- 
ranged to be heated with either the Kdison or Thomp- 
son system. The urn is being introduced by the Geo. A. 
Ray Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


-- — 


The Lumo Gas Burner. 


The Acorn Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, are plac- 
ing on the market the gas burner shown in the accom- 
panying cut. The special feature of the burner is the 


The Lumo Gas Burner. 


delivery of gas, with a rotating motion, to the mantle 
which surrounds and overhangs the burner. As the gas 
is delivered it is mixed with air on the well-known prin- 
ciple of the Bunsen burner, the gas and air expanding 
as the temperature is raised. The centrifugal. force 
brings combustion at the circumference, but not at the 
center of the cone. The result of the burning of gas 
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through the meshes of the mantle is referred to as being 

a dazzling incandescence, and as contributing to econ- 

omy in consumption of gas and even illumination. 
a 


Improved Seamless Milk Can Cover. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, Harrison and Green 
streets, Chicago, Ill, are offering the new improved 
seamless cover shown herewith. It is made with a 
solid bottom and without a seam. The following advan- 
tages are claimed for the cover: That there is no place 
for sour milk to collect; that milk cannot sour ag quickly 
in a can fitted with this cover, as the bottom is directly 


Improved Seamless Milk Can Cover. 


on top of the milk and away from the heat of the sun; 
that the cover prevents churning, so important in keep- 
ing milk sweet; that the cover is much stronger than 
others, with no edges to become dented and rust out of 
shape, and that it has an air vent to release and to pre- 
vent the splattering of the milk. 


a remem 


The Daisy Automatic Barn Door Steel Latch. 


Matthias-Wagner Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, are 
placing on the market the barn door steel latch shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. One of the most im- 
portant features of the device is that the latch is flush 
with the outside surface of the door. Another is that 


Fig. 1—The Daisy Automatic Barn Door Steel Latch. 


the door is held open as well as shut, and can be opened 
from either side equally well. The handle is bent of one 
solid piece of steel, and the spring is made of galva- 
nized steel wire. The point is made that no cutting of 


Fig. 2.—The Flush Catch of the Daisy Latch. 


the barn door is required, asa %4-inch hole is all the 
opening necessary. The latch is easily put in place, and 
is automatic in action. 
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urrent Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH 10, 


-ieneral Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods , price of the goods in question ranges from 35 
, and 10 per cent. 


it is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 


stated, represent 
by the fair 


those current in the market as obtain- 
retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 


irers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
often command higher prices, while lower prices 
iently given to larger buyers. 

special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 


aun) relate to goods of particular manufacturers. 
musible for their correctness. They usually 
prices to the small trade, lower prices being 


who are 
represent 
obtainable 


' fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
ie symbol @ Thus 33'/,@33'/, & 10% signifies that 





Boxes, Axle— 


unite in Carloads: Common and Concord, not turned., 
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see also Emery. : 7 lb, /.Y4@. 5c 
Adjusters, Blind— a Half Patent......... wdlvewess lb. 8@9e 
( $ Oz «occee. COVES . 
en Rr ee me _Baiances— Sash— ~ 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. a MOG dclbee ctidecee seta al 508 
indow Stop—  e_si{ * Simi’ ....-. +00. eexnnareat 60 
Ives’ Patent.........00. coscce cccces BORON Spring— 
Tapliu’s Perfection anid ° coccce COMIN | Spring Balances........ - - JVK1O@60% 
Ammunition —see aps, Car- | Chatillon’s: 
tridges Shells, &e. —_ Rs panonees. innuwe - 40&10% 
nvil American craigntBalances, . ......ce--+see 40% 
ah and onmer Wrougat Nunsisasie Circular Balances ...... .... .......00! 0% 
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SS are # hb 7T4@7TMe Pelouze.... 50% 
Hay-Budden, Wrou ‘ht - V@U4e eat 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought.” . 9@9'4¢ Barb Wir: re “See Wire, Barb. 
ah Imported— | a Bars— Crow— 
Peter Wright & Sons -¥ 2? | Steel Crowbars, 10 to401b., per lb 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— en ee 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00..... 2+ D0K10% Towel— 
Apple Parers—see Parers, | No. 10 Ideal, Nickei Place.....? gro, 38.50 
Appie, &Q No. 20 ideal, Brass Finish,....% gro $8.50 
pAProns. Blacksmiths'’— Baskets— 
SAR daasuilciiiselistiab ascii 26¢ | Hoffman's Brick Baskets... .,...each $3.25 
pmaller Jats. basasercuseees evcees 0° Se Beams, Scale— 
ots eeeereee Hee tere eee eee a Seale Beams List Jan. 12, 9¢ LOk10% 
Augers and Bits— Chattillon’s No. 1 eeeccccscccoccecocccceed 30% 
com, vouble opur,........ 70d 1 1@75% Chattillon’s No. 2............+6. dibexeil 40% 
pOoresg Machine « Augers, ..70&10@75% Beaters— Egg— 
Cur Bits, 12-in, twist,.......60@600 Se} : 
Jennings’ Pattern Lightning Chin, # dog , $1.15; # Bro... 
Auger Bits.... ...0- SOS taCG Ces M ’ ae. 
Ford’s Auger and Car Biis.,...... 40% se hove. Pai amily size 85.00 
a oo as Bits. ...4600. 00004 25%] No.2 Dover, Hotel size....,........14.00 
enn 3 
No. ivext-lip. 8 ibnnings’| list 25&10¢ | Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 30. i. Jennings’ List. .40&74o& 10% No. 69 Improved Dover........... $6.50 
Russell Jennings ’..... 2.6.06. 25K10K 20% No, 75 Improved Dover......,.. + -87.50 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.... ...... 158108 No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... $9.00 
Mayhew" 8 Countersink Bits No. 100 tmproved Dover.......... $8.00 
Millers’ Falls.....+ poe nekseeue BOK 10K 7 a No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d,. .39 50 
Pugn’s Black. ...........++. No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15.00 
Pugh’s sennings’ Patter: No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 


Snell’s Auger Bits.......... 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. . 





No 2 Imp'd Dover Tumbler...... *9.00 
No.202,[mp'd Dover Tumbler. Tin’d$10.00 





Suell’s Car Bits, 1din. twist... aD 60% imp'd Dover Mammoth, ® 
v ts (kK. Jennin cc ococererersaceececececccce 
‘Eten cane a ee atadcucs O08 Wonder ne & CO.)....se0es # gro. $6.00 
Bit 1Eroe 3k Driils— Bello 
Standaga L ist a 65 RI@I0% Blastsnith standard List.70@70&10% 
xpansive a Blacksmiths’ — 
C er ee eens ren. G20 asteva 50&10% Inch... 3 32 3h 36 33 LO 
Lav igne’s Or = apis. No. 1H. | Bae 1.$3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
B. % oteer’s Pat..25&10% | Batra is cae ; 
6.8, eninge & OS eee wen Each.$h.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | % 
Girmmiet Bits— Moiders— |= 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.50@3.00 h.. 9 10 11 12 %& 16 {S 
German Pattern,.....gro. $4.00@4.25 Inch.. 95 7 OF 8.509 5 12.00 - eel 
Hollow Augers— Doz...$6.75 7.20 8.50 9.50 00 1h. ” | 2 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 Hana S 
AI dasuineiae Sboncncedsecssececece 25&10¢ | Inch... owt 2 JO 2 | 
WOW PROGRES. .ccccccscce sccce ehanaed Z5KLOS | Doz. oe G4.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 8, wo 
Universal. . sdubbtbenseenees 20% 
Wood" . U Cabeeresl.. bi ghbee teecneaans 32} Bells- Cow— 





i 


Ordinary GOOdS8.«.0.000 755754104 
High grade. +2 70Q 704 10% 


JOPBCY ...cccvcccccccccscccsccses- coe T5&10 

‘iuamnainent eh ahaa! 15&19¢ Texas Star..... Ocececocceccece Stendcanes 50% 
WEE cisneweswabvncisexavs a Door— 

See Hafts, Awl. are coccecce: ceed 

Awl Watts, aft, A marten SOG. icin AR kata nt eee aC ehete tie ae 55% 

Awis— Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s: 55K 10% 

rad Avis: Lever and Pull, Sargent s ....60&10&10% 

Handled, ...64..0.02970. $2,753.00 | Yankee GODZ....--..-seerees shaseleaneaa Se 
‘nhandled, Shouldered.gro, 63@ 66C Hand— 


( ‘nhandled, Pateni,....gro. 66@70e 
) Awls: 
‘nhandled, Patent....qro. 81@3hc 
nhandled, Shouldered, gro.65@70e 
rateh Avs: Swiss 


Hand Bells, Polixhed....60&5@60810% 
White Metal ........00....-d5@554108 
Nickel Plated .0 .cccceccecce SOQ5IESS 
erccccccsces ocee COM60E? Lot 


¥ Globe Hand Bells. -.. 3814@33! 4h u% 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@1.00 | Cone’s ; 

Hundled, Socket..gro. $11. 60@ 12:00 Stlver Chime.. os se0s + SOG@3IBVGR 10% 

PON ccnknaeet siete cubs Means cor ed r ,Miscellaneous— 
| ol Se ties Orm Bell8.....0+++++ .. -. lb. 24@24e 
sit 908 ad: go} ee Steel Alloy Chureh and School..... 60% 
Axes-- American Tube & ened g Co.Gongs.70¢ 
a Guali ty, factory brands, .. $6.00 | TP Gong Bells..........+.--+. S5&10@60% 


st Quality. jobbers’ brands. ...35.5) 


Beiting— Rubber— 
nd Quality. ...cccsesssB500Q5.25 


Agricultural (Low Grade), 75810, 80% 


Sxle Crea Grease, Arl®. | Common Standard....... -75Q@754108 
Axles— Iron or Steel | Standard.........+... eee es 0@ 704108 
cord, Loose Collar,...444@5c) 3 Pe idnkds tke ckkwksene 608105 | 
ord. Solid Collar.. he Ye | = High Grade....... 59 10@508 1005s 
t COUMMOWB . 0600005. 00 3%4@" ¢''S | Boston Belting Co.: 
Com. New Style..34@Q4s ec { > Seamless Stitched 1™pertal...... 45&5¢ 
° Solid Cater. Yas Me a BOStON. ....0--200-eeeeeeee eres o- « SORTS 
"11 to 14 . 608 10¢ 1o@7 70¢ | z Pe kcivninstdss’ cxcwcecondesiay 6&5 
i ae 157 104} 3 eather— 
D000 GF, . bo 0n,c- LOO? O14 | S| Ertra Heavy, Short Lap. .o:6OQ69E5S | 


} count to 33 
are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other- | 


are | serves as a 


| juotations 
the | ware 


| 





| 


1903. 


Names of Manufacturers. 
of manufacturers see the 
IRON AGI DIRECTORY, 
classified list of the 
DIRECTORY of the 
trades. 

Standard Lists.—.A 
Lists has been issued 
leading 


new 
and 


roods, 


Additions and Corrections. 


| Suggest 


any improvements 
as correct 


Merchants. 


Reqular Short Lap ¢6od&10@ Cluck 10% 
SN A 07008 
Light Standard............... oe LIENS 
Cut Leather Lacing.... «. OOCTO 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft 


Cotton 


Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
Sphinx Brand Jaca . 60&10% 
Durable Brand.... cssce BO 


Bench Stops—eceStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


i 
Detroit Perfe*ted Tire bender 10% 
Green River Tire Benders aad U pset- 
ters 20 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lig rhtning lire I Dp 
setters, No. 1, 83.7 No. 2, $6.50; No. 


5, 818.75. 





8, 39.50; No. 4, 814.75. No. 


Bicycle Goods— 


¥O2 list ; 


John 8S. Leng’s Son’s | 
Css vevdcnonseues 
Parts... 
Spokes 
Tubes 





Bits 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Daff®s, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden.........7 TOR 10@,7 5% 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Par 

ent Sheaves 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

Junior 30 


Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron......50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 

_Beards Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, BC...0-..+.00+ --@..% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Feb. 1,°02. ...60&10@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Jan. 1, °98 
SUQ, eae 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
80 a SOc 8 
Bolt Endg, list Feb. 14,°95.65@2\4@.. 
Machine, list Oct,1,°99......... 65@.. 
Machine with C & T. Nuts a 
608 16@. a 
NotTE.—Jobbers are in many cases un- 
derselling the manufacturers. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
PROM see cus 3 h 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 39 4? .66 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 


Fneh...ceces teece 6 8 10 
Per G0Z....+e008 $1.00 1.25 1.75 
| Cast Iron oom, “a Japanned; 
Inch. .....0 . 6 5 10 
eae $0.75 1.06 1.30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Bras Knobs: 
BGs 6 dé scescece 3 10 
Per doz.. eaiiite $0. 57 80 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Brags Knob: 
TneR.ceseee 4 6 8 
Per doz... .$0. “h 50 6 51 70 =1.38 


Wrought Barrel. ..75@10@ 75h 104 10% 
Wrought “ Bronzed.0@5@50é 10% 
Wrought Flush, B, K,.d5udk10@6odk 10% 
Wrought Shutter... 40& 108 10@60k5% 
Wrought Square Neck... .50@50&10% 





Wrought Sunk.......... 5050 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door....... pubbbutasacersk 604 
Stove and Plow— 
POs § cantigawaans ...-60@..% 
SlOVE| occccccccces. .. 808 10@ 308 110% 
Tire— 

Common. .......0 ocnbaumnneés 7744@80¢ 
Norway Tron........ wee eves SOQ@S0ES 


Americar Screw Company’ 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, '34....82 
Eagie Phila., iist Oet. 16,4 t 
Bay State, liv. Lec, 28, ’99...... e% 

Franklin Moor. Co.: 

Norway Phila . list Oct. 16, ’8 
Eagle Phiia., list Oct. 16, ’S4 
Eelipse. list Dec. 28,’ 9 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & ‘Nat c 0. 
Empire, list Dee, 28, 99. eee , 
Norway Phila., list Oct *84.. -82)9% 

Opson Nut Co.: 
Tire Rolts.. 
Borers, Ta ap— 

Borers Tap? Ring, w eh Handle: 
PGRdiéée 1'4 1 , 
Per doz... $4.30 ; ” 5.75 735 
EE . ccaceben Benes 214 ve 
Per Dns i oor ace bases G34 





issued April 
products of our 
[ron, 


edition of 


contains the list 


with a 
and as useful 2 








, per cent. dis- 


discount. 


For the names and addresses 
advertising columns and also THe 
1902, which gives a 

advertisers and thus 


Hiardware and Machinery 


“Standard Hardware 
prices of many 
The trade are requested to 
view to rendering 
s possible to Retail Hard 


these 





Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, 31.65; No. 8, $2.50 each... 254 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co................25&1 
c | Langdon Kacevreetivaned bal) 
ecnatz meer TT Tere 40% 
Braces— 
NotTe.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@.1.25 
Barbe r’s 50K 10% 10 G0R 19% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. 4 . sf OF 
Fray’s Nc 7V0to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 
414 jedéuen Onna HOS 
C. &. Jennings & € oO. - RIE le 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet ao 


Mavhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50 
Millers Falls Drill Braces. - 258108 


.8.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent! HORT 0aHSE 
Brackets— 
Wrowcht Steel........ éa 5AIOM 80% 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


Full cases . BOXLIOR10G 





Broken ¢ ases .80X10¢ 
Griffin's Pressed Steel. nkane sun 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets... Tk LOG 


Bright Wire Goods—see 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co........ .7T5@75K10% 
Buckets, Well ‘and Fire— 
See Pails 


Bucks Saw— 

Hooster..... aieetie , . gro. $336.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 
Butts— ee 

Wrought list Sept., ‘96..... 30Q@ 305% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s....... séguweaaweee 50% 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... ‘O@508 10% 

Fast Joint, Narrow.. oo £0@50C 106 

10008 JOUR... ccocceese: 1085 @ 704108 

0006 Pth...+- Orcccecece 0k5u 70k 10% 

Mayer's Hinges......... 7085 @ 70k 104 

Parliament Butts..... - L0H5@ 704k 104 

Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps..... 60%) S& 

Narrow and oe Sc ¢ea wis 60% | e = 

Inside Blind........... + 664108 SE 

E0088 POR ciccecesacseseus 60d10% } = 

Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple | 2% 
Tip.. 74\ 52% 

Japanne d. ‘Ball Tip "Butts. .t0% | S 


Bronzed iW rt. Nar. and Inside Blind 
Butts... 


9 ey Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, 5000, 1100 series... ..., etsukacnnis 5% 
Dee CM idndccacccncuseoucecosaeal 334 
200, 300,600 and 900 series... ... 40&1( ‘ 
Hendry x Bronze: 
700, 300 series............. oe «+. 408104 
Hendryx Enameled................40@10% 


Calipers—See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 






Blunt, 1 prong.........per lb. 4@h4e 

Sharp, 1 pron@....... per lb, 44@4\ee 

Perkins’ Blunt Toe...............8 B Si6¢ 

Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Hina ¢ 
Cannons— 

Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartridge, Toy 
Cannous per doz. $2.00 


Can Opveners—see Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 
5S 10gal. 


Illinois Pattern. $1 50 2.00 2.25 each. 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 
20 30 40 ats. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Balt.more Paté’ra . 1.50 2.00 each. 


Cans, Oil— 


Bulfalo Family Oil Cans: 
3 ” gal. 


$48.00 60. 00 120,00 gro 
eI Copp /eroussion- 
CUE Bie Bde ccccereeccees ereseese. 600 
_ beewe erccscceccecss POF M 87031 
F. Dicccecceceestecccese per M 12@,. 

Gi Beaceeaveecssedauses . per ML7@ @soe 
Musket....0..ccesee-+++-DOF M 62@,.¢ 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 
| B. L apa (Sturtevant Shells) 





$1. Sener tds acces 58 
” All other primers per M$. 222 37. 27 


a 











Med? 


Be 
f 


a) a‘ 


tdi tintin eee 
| Pare. 
rere eae 


7 
pete 


45 


ae 








70 


Cartridges— 
Blan« Car ridges: 
32 F., $5.50. nes caneabonaiesea 
Fi $7 00 eereeee 
cal. Rim, $150... 
ao aak Rim, $2.75.. - é 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball ‘Swod. sie 9) 
B. B. Ca D8, Round Ball......... $1.4 
Contral Bere ...cccssccee +20 ee 
Terget and Sporting Rifie.. voone LICE 
Primed Shells and Bullets.....15&10% 
Rim Fire Sporting. .....+++eece++++50% 
Rim Fire, Military aman 












Casters— 
Be sessce +4008 cccccccccee- 0M 108 10% 
NN Siew cttie paeweeese 60 @6 ISS 


Philadelphia. ° greece 75 10% 
Bos: Jedbebaadre ook T0&10% 
Boss EPO. 0. -sonsicncasene 
Martin’s Pateut (Phoenix). .......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing. ..........06..--45% 
Tucker’s Patent low list.....eseeces+-30% 


Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 
Amertern’ Sel Jobers’ Shipments: 
16 4 6-16 % 7-16 4 9-16 
8.50 6.5 4.90 4.00 8.80 3.70 3.66 
% 4 &% 1to 14 inch. 
3.6) 3.55 3.50 3.40 per 1001. 
German Coil ..ccosesese..--GOLIOE10% 
Ha!/ters and Ties— 
Halter Chams..... 60810 A608 108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24 
"97 . cc cecccccce OUMIOME6OKLIOE IVE 5% 
CE enka ceusve ..+. 50@10@60% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
6%—6-2, ade 9 with ring... $21.00 
64%4—8-2, Straight, with ring. + $34.09 
6% — 10-2 Straight, with ring..339.0) 
Add 26 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@,50 8 1048 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
i ccacnccan wee 60k 10@ 608 10k 10% 
BGR is osscex ooo JOE 1I@B0E108 10% 
Safety CAGttice..ccscccee 70K 10Gn, 755 % 
Gal. Pump Chaan,.....++++.lb. h@hYac 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
Breast. ..ccerssece opeececsoceeoosees 


BROEB. cases oeexedesoees ° 

BODTIOR no onn0 occ cee ssscvessveccecse 
Covert Sad. Works: 

Breast...... 

SS eer 

Hold Back.. 
Oneida ‘Cc »mmunity > 

Am, Colland Halters..... “ 

Am. Cow Ties.. 

Eureka Coll and ‘Halter... 45 @50&5% 

Niagara Coiland Halter-_ . 45@ 50855 

Niagara Cow Ties... ...45&5@50&10&5¢ 

Wire Dog Chains. . 0000 45 @50R5% 
Wire Goods Go.: 

Dog Chain. .....-20+-cevessesseee TO&10% 

Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain........50% 


Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 








-A0@41585% 
wap 2 45. 0% 


Carpenters’ Blue....... .g7r0. L0@.5c 
Carpenters’, Red -- «970. 35@402 


Carpenters’, White ...,. gro. 30@35ec 
See also 0 rayons, 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s one 
Columbia. . 
Eclipse. ......0-+eee+s 


Chests, Tool— 
American Too! Chest Co 
Boys’ Chests, with Toole... 





- 50k 10% 
+++ 000608 





Youths’ Chests, with Tools... * 0% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. | 3 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools........ pete le 30g 
Machinists’ and 7e: Fitters’ Chests, 
EMPty. ... cocccce vee. cccgeccess seve 50% 
C. E. Jennings Co. > . ‘Machinists’ Tool 
MMS... 0000 Svpnduwupibesanneee -B3ig& LUE 


Chis 
Socket Pikanmes and Firmer 
Standard List......+e.+++.70@2410% 
Buck Bros........-+-e Preeeene ces, aaueee 3% 
rr aa 30¢ 


Cc ae Jennings & Co. Socket vimer 


onus eieansinenn tile saat iit 608105 
Cc. : ‘Jennings & Co. — vanes 


— - veeeseh eoeece ceecevesesccosce we 


an oe 
iL & L r White... siooerssenebo0RSe 
ang ed— 
Tanged an pusese MOE 5@LIL10% 
Buck Bros.......... . oe 
Charies Buck. .......¢.0 ° 
c. E. Jennings & Co. Nos: 191; 181. 


L. & I. J. Whito, Tai idlens ake Soa 


sO 
Cold Chisels, good quality. lb. 13@15e 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@ 12c 
Ooh ae ordinary.......lb. 8@9Iec 











pat 1S" ks~, $8.00... 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Bemplre......0...sc0ce0e . salad 5 
Blacksmiths’.............. 2... eseeee 2 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 

‘ombination Lathe Chucks. . — | 








Drill Chucks, New Model "254 
Independent Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Improved Planer Chucks. -25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks.............40% 


Face Plate JAWS. cceees +n 00s 
Standard Tool Co 

Improved Drill Chuck...............45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination. ........ceee ececeesseeee40% 

Casr Drill ...... ° 30 

Peatecndaet 

en 

Union Drill... 

Trntwereal....... e- . 

Face Flate As aoc Ubin aannchase le Ss 
Wescott Patent Chucks : 

SS OO | Se 








Adjustable, Hammers’..... 
Cabinet Sargent’s.............-.- 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P.,8. & W.Co......50% 
Oarri Makers’ Sargent’s...........60¢ 
Besty, Paraliel..,..... anes ekenncl 33 10% 
















THE 


TRON 


AGE. 





L, ttle Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 40% 
Little Giant ouble Grip Drill...... 40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 
One a Drill. 

Scroll Combination Lathe 


Ciamps— 






--20@ 20K5% 





Linemans, Utica Drop Forge&ToolCo40¢ 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable .........55% 


Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....8@ dox. $4.05 net 
Siar Shank, All Steel.... 


@ doz. $3.24 net 
\. & C, Shank, All steel, 71g in. # doz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 












Foster Bros, «20039 

New Haven 1 Edge Tool Co. 45% 

povotee = TUM. es vce sina IBLG& 10% 

Eo ewiceenns wpe 5O@50&5% 

Site Bed IEE scccnnuntiniecetonss+«510e 
Clippers— 

Chicago Guams Shaft Company : 
9s Chicago morse..............38. 8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $107 75 

Li ghtning Belt $15.00 }n 
Chicago Belt... - ine: 
Stewart’s Patent Shee ep.. 6 818.50 J 
Clips Axle—. ‘ 

Eagle” and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
he eros. 060d 70d 10% 

Norway, 4 ‘and: 5el6 inch..70@ 70k 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e. 

Cocks, Brass- 
Hardware’ list: 

Compression and Plain Bibbs,.... 

C5 RSAC A 10% 

Kerosene, Racking, cc... 
+ arecaeih inn Wk Ot Sree 65 lu ava 


Globe, 
Cocks 





. ens & So s list.40% 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. S.tevens & 
,on’s list ... BO&LOF 
Leatner, Walter B. Stevens & Son slist4u% 
Combs Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... .00&10% 


Compasses Grviders, ec. 
Ordinary Goods.... . d 1P5% 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

ee hte mecicdie aes edneehs kik Gne 

Calipers, Cail’ s Patent Inside. “ 

Calipers, Double.... 








Calipers, Inside or Outside . 

oO A) ere 60s 
Fh EAI AIE ELAR IEE TG He 50% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Go... -25&10% 
Compressors Corn Shock— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz...................82.50 
Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 

Territory. Nested Not nested. 
Eastern.... Vik7W% 16R24% 
Central..... 75d&24o% 704 18 40% 
Southern., T0k74% Wb? 0% 


S. Western.. 658 11-10% 
Terms, 2% for cash 
Sul Crater, 
See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 
Gal, eacn. 4 8 
Labrador $l. " $1. 30 ve 80 82. 10 -~ 
Gal, 
lee ‘land, ea. $1. ‘30, 2. 10 


65H 1085% 
With delivery on 


$- 40 3° 0 


Ga,v. Lined side handles 
Gal. 2 8 8 
Each, $1.95 82.15 $2.40 93.49 $4.15..25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Coopers’, 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab............... eed, 25c 
Braided. White. Com . lb. 1744@ 18e 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. A, 1sc; B, lée 
Common India. eae * 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord. Twisted, ...12@10¢ 
Patent Russia ..,.......ld. 122% @ Le 
Cable Laid Russia.......lb. 12%@ the 
India Hemp, Braided...,..lb 1,@15c 
India Hemp, Twisted... .. lb. 10@,12c 
Patent ae. Twisted..... 1b.10@12c 
a < Nos tt 0. te 
rlOTY. NOS. 710 12........ 2 
Sauion Nos. 7 to 12 sens 


Old Colony. Nos, 7 to 12...2...% Mm 18%¢¢ 
r 








Anniston ab, Nos, to 12. oe HWA C 
Pearl Braided, cotton.. BD 17 s¢ 
Massachusetts, White. Te 22% 
Massachusetts. Drah. 1. BD 2B 
Eddystone Braided Cotton... “2 D 19¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....® Ls8¢ 
Ossawan Mills : 

Crown, Solid Braided White. ..® m 22¢ 

Braided, Giant, White.......... # D Wwe 
Peerless 


Cable Laid Italian........., 
Cable Laid Kussian,. 
Cable Laid India, 


DPOIOE DID ios cissccccceea tae 
Phoenix, White.......0 000.2 oT lige 
Samson, Nos. 7 to12: , 

Braided, Drab Cotton vousnedly ® 32'¢ 


Braided, Italian Hemp.. 
Braided, Linen ..s......... |. 49¢ 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot.® B 280 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 

Silver Lake: 





A quelity, Drab, 40¢........... oo 154 
A quality, White, 356... eee 15¢ 
B quality, Drab, 35e. 154 
Baquality, White, 30¢.. a . 154% 
italian Hemp, 40¢ . . 15% 
Linen, 57‘ e+. 15% 
‘ Wire, Picture— 

List Oct...00,.85@:10010@8: 5108108 10% 
Cra kers, Nut— 

Littee: Se saneen seceneee® BT. $24.00 
Cradies— 

Grain wena eetaeeetecceseccsssteewee elm 


Crav-ons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.54%@ 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at oe 





D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 
or square... .gr.31.50 
Roving Vill Grayons.... .2r. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo- 


sition) gr. $2.00 
See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........# doz. $7.00 


20% 


Case lots 


Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 
Crew Bars—*ce Bars, Crow. 
Ce nccanun BO 


Cutlery Table— 
Internati nal Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1847..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton and 
ADCROP.. ccc cccocesseoes # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.. .# doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Mediam Knives, ....#d 3.0) 





of 7 oa a tonne 
ers— Glass— / 
H. Cutte Mayhew Co..... os see ccecccccocss 40" 







Red Devi 
smith & Hemenway Co. 
Woodwaril.... 1s: 

Meat and & 






Hale's... Nos, 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 
Per doz .. ~~ ) 10.75 50 
American... pose geernacoes sree eeeSOK 

MR rs dé cxee s 28 s. @ 
Wach..... wel - hogy = 859 $130 
Enterprise i 25@2 5&7! 
ee 22 32 
ae 2 4 $6 
Dixon's, # doz.... 2 OMA" 
nes... 2 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 _ $30.00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. $22.75. 2D0& 10% 
Little Giant, # Goz gece Mt ' 





Nos. 305 3L0 3% 
$35.00 $45.00 $44. 60 $72.00 -— 00 
N.E Food Cnoppers,........- 
i ee 000 00I0@ Wiel 
No 1... 82.09 each “No. 2. $2.50 + ach 
New Triumph No. 605, @ doz. 324.00 
30&10@140% 


Woodruff’s, ®@ doz ............ S0&10@40% 
Wb 0:xdeusrwinnenie Ccevecy 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers...... . -25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, C orn Grater, &c. -40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26x 8, 30x 0. 55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12,40 x 12,.....40% 
Sterling F6.Weach...........c..ceccce t 
Tueker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
net CORES ois cnoscxsamseccns 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 


Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr.. .822@8: 36 
Tobacco— 

All Tron, Cheap...... doz. $1.85Q8.50 

Enterprise aaa ia 

National, ® doz. No. ; No.2, $18. ioe 

Sargent’s, ® doz..NO. 2....cceceee +++ 80% 







Sargent's No ‘2and%l ..... oe OU 1OG 
Washer— 
ee. R doz. $16.00.........50&10% 


I Wistss. Veiticscurdaanomnteaes ANG 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’ slmproved Post Hole Auger, 40&5% 


Iwan's Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
NN, FE OE ics: ucvine ak neen saved $6.75 
twan’s Perfection Post Hole Di ger. 





doz. $4.50 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
doz $7. 


Kohler's Universal......... 48 @ 9%, 315.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... # doz. $14.90 
Kohler’s Hercules..........#! doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible,..,.....# doz. $10 00 
Kohter’s Rival..........6....)4 49%. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ v doz, $9.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Digger rs, # doz. 
ee 60 
Samson. * doz. Ss aseceesae 1.23% 
Dividers—“ee C OMpusses. 
Doors woreen - 


Phillips’, style E, -® doz, $10.50 





Phillips’, style 07}, 7% onehedl ® doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, style x-y, %in ......® doz, 11.00 
Porter ‘s Plain, No. Sevkeoceinsn # doz, $5 7 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. ™ ¥ doz. $1.50 
Porter's No. 99..... juts wane - £9.00 
gg eee 810.75 


rawers Mone 
ror Pat. Alarm Till eX 1, doz. 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $18. 
Drawin Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@ $1.7 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self- footing. $3.75@4.00 
Breast, Millers Falls...... oe ee LDBIOS 
Breast, P..S. & W .. ... 40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Driils: 40&5@408&10% 
Sue aeneers Drilis Nos, 2 and 


sa annas cs ceee or scess..  ORR10% 
geeeronaal s Drill Points..........1634¢5&10% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drifis. , BYR 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis ..... -- 25% 





Ratchet, Parker's... ee 
Ratchet, Weston’s ............. 83l4s 
Ratchet, Whitney's, &w 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00" ........ $3%4% 
Twist Drills— 
Stonaare List ... 69@10@60810819% 


Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Br illg—See Augers and Bits. 


Drivers Screw— 
Screw Driver pi s..per doz, ..45@75e 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
2) vt My $6; 4-in., $7.50 wan 0. 40% 
cs, wn gekuees . 305 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits, 
Champion. .......--seseeeee vee a 
Edson... ad Pp 
Fray ’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 om 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet.. 
Goodell’s Auto! 508108 10@50ei 0810855 
Hurwood 4 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. . 
Mayhew’s Monarch........... 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 






Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41,42..... .15&10¢ 
EB Rar rrr Fe 694 
New England Specialty bk Sislesisnud 50% 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
Nos. 1,50,55 and | in dh eveninwawti o00s008 
BOR. BE GE GOo0s cescccves ee 





March 12, _190 5 


Smith & Hemenway Co oces cece cS 
Stanley’s Kh. & L. Co.’s: 

No. 64, Varnished Handles W@604 10 | 
MOOD. voces staserenccccs T0@70& 10&10 
Swan’s: 

708. G5 to 68. eeeccceccccecsecccet 5 
“4081: 
Nos. 25. ee Cer ZOKLVAIL 


Eave Trough Calvanizec 
Territory. ; 
OTE R octe cvcve oo - 8087! 
CORGORE 00. s6cdaewcercsrceasOmee 
Southern... ccccess cccces (iit 
S. Western. ...ccoccscce ICIS 
Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbow 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments.... ; f 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & C0.)..... iene 


Emery, Turkish— 


4to46 S54folsoF! 






al senuke Ih, 5c — Alge 3 
oe .. In, 5%e She 8, 
 Kegs.. os ecese lb be be 

10-lb cans.10 in ease 6% we ¢ 

10-Ib.cans,less thant0.10e — 10¢ Re 


Nors.—Jn lots 1to3 tonsa discount or 
10% is given, 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon 
asteners, Blind— 


ZimmMermMAn’s ,. ... 22-6. seeeee- > SOKLO 
Walling «+ 30 


Faucets— 


COV TAME 6 cai sekccc ss . HOM@508 104 
Metallic Key, Leather Lind?0@ 70d: 


Red Cedar... secceecccecess HOGMWGS 
POCLOLE AM. oc ccccccccese COGE DINE 
B. & L. B. Qo.: 
Metal BST --000 woecseece vos oo... CURIN 
Star. .ccceses eereccceeecessesess eves «fil 


West Lock. ‘ 
John Sommer’s. Peerless Tin Key.... 40" 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key... 50) 
John Sommer’s Vietor Metal Key. SOX 1 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....4 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 1) 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork |.ined 
John Sonimer’s Reliable Cork Lined \ 

50k 
John Sommer’s Chicago ( York Tined.. 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork |.ined 
Joha So:nmer’s No Br ind, Ce iar. 250 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 

OU COGN, BaP vcseccsendéanéis : 

Improved, 34 and Pe mandesicvisic. BD 
Self Measuring: 


Enterprise, # doz. $30.00....,. 408 10" 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00 ... WO 
National Measuring, ® doz. $36.. 408 ‘ 


Felloe Plates— 
a ree es 
omestic— 
les. revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands, ... oo... 000. 70CS M704 10% 
Standard Brands.......75Q@75e 10k ‘ 


Second Quality..... 75h: 108 10@80k5 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stwbs’ list, July 2:, 
WT viecdauvecdee 0000000 006d cece celle 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 

Net Prices; 

Inch,... 15 17 19 1 4 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 3650 4.40 
ee A errr DHORLC@i0E 

Realing Hardware Co.............. 60% 

Tg Ree HOR TOk LUE 


Stowell’s Glant Grindstone Han <er,,. 
# doz. 36.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
os er ee SORLOX 106 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures L ight.. 





6URT 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 

Forks—.ivy. J. 1399, list, 

Be, S CG ass «cis caeeke ‘ »6( % 

Hay 8 tine he 

Pe, & BONG ss «od tacts - 634% 

Hay, He -ader and Baler 3 tine S 
BUR 15% 

Hay, Header and Baler, 4 tine : 

66% 
Grain or Barley.......08 70% 


Manure, 4, tine ..........60820% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60&20% 


Spading.....cccccccccesses l0G5% 







Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato....... eoccscosoces 65% 
Victor, Hay.......... « O62 
Victor, Manure..... .. O68 
Victor, Header......-... 86298 
Champion, EIRY cence «» B82 0% 
Champion, Manure , BOR 0% 
Columbia, Hay. SONt 4 


Columbia, Manur 
Columbia, Sp Moon Bae ome 
Hawkeye Woo arley 4 tine = on 
$5.00; 6 tine, 
W.&C. Potato = cia acai tithe 
ED ES cigduniccndncntcenss d BO0R1L0RT 
Acme Manure, 4 6 cescace HO&2O4 | 
Acme Manure, # tine 
Dakota Header..... eccekeus Su mwdd 
Jackson Steel Barley... 
as ack ocentixenkenet nates 6 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Barley : tin: 
® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
i 






Plated. —— 
Fra Saw— 
Red Baad i and Varnished.. 


$1. 16: ia! 4 
WRC sisicccseccccceecsss teem 7 i@>* 


freezers, Ice Cream— 


S.c0 8 
Best..$1.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 3.20 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 ©.75 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 1.380 1.75 2.30 %.74 
Fruit an and welly Presse:— 
‘ruit dnd Jelly. 


ery ae den Pana, 
use— Per 1000 Feet. 
Temp Fuse ....002-+-cccrecGf.60) > 


Cotton Fuse, ....ccecsccceeteMOO 
Single Taped Fuse... .....0+3.%6 
Double Taped Fuse.. ‘eeoneeenay S 
Triple Taped Fuse. . 6.00) ~ 
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0 
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Ma ch ‘1, 1903 


Cin Molasses and Oil - 


Stebbins® Pattern............ - B0@S0& 10% 
CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, Ac.......0s.0 
50k 0 @50k 104 1p 
Fulton’s Butt Gauge.... inaruieent 30k 10% 
stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 
Co eee pencene re 20&10&10% 
Wire, Brown 1S SRAFPS'S. ccc: cccccces 25% 
i I ies canna duiinds atin atid .25% 
Wire P., Se Ww, ‘Co ves es BOKLO% 
Cimilets— sisi Cut— 


Nail, Meta/, Assorted.gro. $1.40@ 1.60 
Spike, Metai, Assorted gro. $2.80 3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Wood Handled, Assorted 
gro. $3.25@°.50 
Glass AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902 
From store. Single and Double I0L10% 
+ O B. factory, carload lots : 
Single und Double 0B 2082 4% 
2000 bow lots... .cccesscocs 90 25% 


Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with hanson 
374 @o 
List B,Cans (% pts. pts., gts)33°3@48% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% 
international Glue Co. (Martin’ 8) 


4& 10 @50% 
Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade,.......gr0. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-I» pails, ea. S5¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs # doz. 1 fh 
$1.20; 2 m $2.00 
Griddles, Soapstone— 


Spike, 






Pike Mfg. CO. ..c00+.e000..3359@3314& 10% 
Crindstones— 
Ricyele Emery Grinder.......... $6.50 


Bicycle Grindstones, each ......$2.50.@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindstones, | 
per inch, per doZ........,. 82.00 
Pike Mowee Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $45.00 } 
Velox Ball Bearing, taounted, Angle 
Iron Frames sooee CACh, B3.25 


Guards Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co, : 


33% 


Galv. Steel @ 10UD..cecccccscecscees + S90 
Cupper # L00U..... evbevcceceseccuaee 


Haiters and Ties— 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web..... 
Jute Rope... 
Sisal Rope.. pcceees eee 

Covert’s saddiery Ww ‘orks : 
Web and Leather Halters. ‘ 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters " veunacll 
Sisal Rope Halters Wk 204 


seeee 








Jute, Manila and © otton Rope Ties. .70¢ 
Sisal Rope BAGG. casccecs ntedunenees 6U& 10% 
Hammers-: 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@40&10&10¢ 
Heller’s Farriers. .....40&10@40&10& 10g 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75 _ . 40@ 408 108108 
Peck, Stow & Wileex.. scoececcecOn 
Fayette kt. Plumb: a. 
Plumb, A. E.Natl.33}4&7'6@3344& 10 & 716% 
Engineers’ and B.S. eye 
JOR T&5@? SOK LOK 7 ig &! 5% 
Machinists’ Hammers5V&5@50e L0x5% 








Riveting and Tinners’ ................ 
40&2 e@a0e LORE 
Sargent's C. S. New List....... ° ,40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
8lb. and under... .lb. koe | 75k5@75 
8toslb...... lb, Stic > wis 
Over 5 lb...... ib, 80c\ 
Wilkimson’s Smitius’......944c@ luc lb. 
Handies— 
Ag='cultural Tool Handles— 
Axe, Pick, Be... - scecese Li @50k5% 


lloe, liake, @c....... -FO@H0k5% 


Fork, Shovel, Spade, ¢ 








Long Handles........ $000deses 5s OON 
FP Ri deiuvonsas ceemaeta’ . 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
ROO . oc scboheccteae eeecese A0R5S 
Champion.... ..45@45e 10% 
Dinwienin’.. ccscccccccccecescccece 00000 OOS 


Mechanics’ Tool Nandice~ 
fuger, assorted......gro0. $2.30@$2.50 
Brad Awl,.....++....9V0. $1.25@$1.50 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@$2.c6 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3. 0G $3. 70. 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass *d, 
$1.70@$1.85; large, $2.00@$2.25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$2.i00b 82.75 5; large, $2.65@$2.85 
Wile, assorted........gr9 $1.W0@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c.. bu 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz, 70@7* f 
Not Varntehed.. « ccccccccce 55@600 
Plane Handles: 
Jack ,doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolte 
70@75e 
fillers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 


SEs 0 49s 00s <cheser ees 5% anbuas 1I5& 10% 
‘icholson Simplicity "File wo e 
BIOs... ceereeers covey sbdve- +- PUS5@S10 
Hanegers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 


Groove, Regular; 
TRER.e..000. 8S & F& 6 8B 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1,90 2.30 





THE 


arn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Reguter : 
FO san Banani , a 
Single Dos..... "91. 0 1.60 2.15 2.70 
Allith Mfg. Co. 
Reliabie 
Chicag-» Spring Butt Co. 
Friction , 
Oscillating 


..perdoz. $15.00 








EE Gs wr ancinacdveseqesee 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. 

Baggage Car Door.. cneadadees 50 

EleVAator......cceccees 

RalPORd.. .ccccces cccccecce covcecue | 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. : 

T.0080 AXI€...cccocscsccces os - BO | 

Roller Bearing. a a ae 60k 10 
Lane Bros. Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing.. $4.15 

Parlor, Standard...........++-- $3.35 

Parlor, New Model.............-82.55 

Parlor New Champion $2.25 

Barn Door, Standard.5v&1C0& 10x! ° 

QOVOTOR. 6. cccaccscccecs 50&10&10% 

BOOMS. cedcccceccuaes 50K 10% 105% 


sawrence Lros.: 
Advance.. 
yeveland... 
Crown. 
Giant 
New York.. 


Peerless... 









Sterling. ..cocccccccecese 

Swing, No. 95..... an OX LO | 

Union. No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 £7.v0 
No. 46, 39.00. 

McKinney Mfg. Co.: | 
No. 1. Special. $15....... .- 8O&10 
No. 2, Standard, $18..........60&10 
Hinged Hangers, 31 ) 

Meyers’ Stayon Hangers 5X1 net 

C.8. Smith Mtg. Co.: 

‘Lundy Parlor Door.......... 5O& 107% 
Monarch Barn Door........ «Hue LO 
Never Jump Hinge.. 5U& 10 
Peerless... ....0.-cereeeee 
EI oS | 
Pneenix.... ecaves TOK 
Wagner’s Adjust: able TUK LO 
Warehonse Anti-Fretion - 60% | 
Stowell Mfg. an’ Foundry Co. | 


Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 49 
Atlas.. aeaceee 

Badger Barn Door. 
Baggage Car Door..... 
Climax Anti-F riction.. 
Elevator. 








iven. 


SON ccaxetenashes = 
Interstate eeee > 
Lundy Parlor Door....... 5 : 
DEAMIC cee eereerssces e bird 
Matchless.......... eeece r 


Nansen........ ; | 
rr es 
Street Car Door..... -| 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500.. | 
Stowell Parlor Door.......... 

Wild West, Nos. 80", 41, 500... 5) | 
Zenith for Wood Track..., 

A. L. Swett Iron Works: | 


Extra 5@10% 


Eagle en chkaiie caeh abou snap alkene 
Hylo... 
POPLECHION....0.ccccceccsesees Bos 
Pilot 
Taylor& Bogeis Fy Cos. 50&15&10&5 
Wileox Mfg. ¢ 
Bike Koller Bes aring . 
C.J. Roller Bearing.. 
Cycle Ball Bearing. 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... 
Ives, Wood Track 


ose 60810 
seeecees 60d | 





L. T. Roller Bearing - HOKLIX*® 
New Era Roller Be ~/ woe ee UR LU 
O. K. Koller Bearing 608 1085 5% | 
Prindle, Wood Track.......... 
Richards’ Wood Il'rack........ “6 
Richards’ Steel lrack.. 

Spencer Roller Be arin. . ’ 810% | 
Tandem Nos. land2. ... 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing .. ts 
Velvet. 5% 
Wilcox Auditorium Bail Bearing.20 | 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 4% 
WwW ee ox klev: ator Door Hangers, j 


8 Ll2and Lz 


Ni -* . ) 
Wilk ‘Ox Ele vi ator Door Hangers, | 


MD =) | redetamed wenkan ..-W 
Ww te Ox. Fire Trolley. Roller 
Bearing..... ieee 
Wilcox Le Roy "Noiseless Ball 
ae re 40 
Wilcox New Century..... .W&10K10 
wie IK. steel Track 0. a 
Wile K. Trolley 0 


Wileox rrolley Bali Bearing 40% | 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gauge 
Ball Bearing.... ‘ 10% 
For Track, see Rail, 
Hasrs— 
MeKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz...., 50% 


Wrought Hasps, Staples, &e.—See 
Wrought Goods, 


Hatchets— 


Best Brands......- bain des 508 10% 
Cheaper Brands... ..- O@60810% 
Note.—Net prices often ‘made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravily Locking Blind: 
(Vietor; National; 1868 O. P 


Niagara; Clarks O. P.: Clark’ 

Tip; wuffalo.) 

adlttirtiee 3 x 
Doz. pair.. 1 G085 = 1.75 > 50 


Mortise Shutte re 


(L. & ) i Bes Dixie, dc.) 
ii ain sas 1 1% 2 ® 
Doz. pair....$0.70 .65 60 .58 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 

Oi isnctatunece z, 1% ? 
Doz. pair. 20. 0 65 


North’s Antomatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Brie k, 





il I vccensrecece 104 
PORE ooo ce cesecvece e 22 eT0@75% 
Reading” 8 Gravity os ccecccocece «+e T5K104 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1,3.5,11 & }! 


70&10@70&20% 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $u.30 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 


O. S.Lull & Porter..ccco ....0c0ed 5% 


[IRON 


AGE. 


Acme, Lull & Porter.......... i 73% 
Queen City Reversible. hy 3 
Stenger’ 8 Positive Locking, Nos. 1& 
hk 
She pard’s Noiseiess, Nos. Ww, 65, 5 59 

! Te 10) 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, « 

, * e« e* e ee res 
1368, Old Pat'’n, Nos. 1,3 & 5. . 15% 
Tip Pat'n, Nos, s& 5 7 ; 5 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 

prancencws 15% 


Shepard’ 8 Double Locking, Nos, 20 
& 2 20% 


Champion Gravity 1 ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10 75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%4.. wi) 
Empire, Nos. 101 &103 70% 
Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
No. 2 saa oe (0% 
Ga te Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Doz, sets: 

Pe Cbicainias coe a i 2 3 
Hinges with Late hes.4 oes 78 5,09 
Hinges only......60..91.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. eeeewade cd 62 35 

New England: 
With Latch.........doz .MS?.50 
Without Latch doz. ....@81.8 
Reversible Self-Closing 
With Latch......... doz. ....@381.°0 


Without Latch.....@oz. ... S145 
Western: 

With Latch,....¢....00...d0z. $1.90 

Without Latch... ...d0z. 31.20 
Wrichtsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark’s, doz, sets, 


oO. I 2 3 
Hinges with Latche .. $7.) 2.70 "MD 
Hinges onlv....... : 40 9 g) 
Latches only...... 72 2.35 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Tro-v.cro. 29.50.10 50 


Non-Holdbach k. Cast Iron gro 87@7.5 
J. Bardsley 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking... ...15¢ 
Bommer Rros.: 

Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges 4) 


Bommer Spring Hinges...........40% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

Chicago Spring r:inwes...........25¢ 

Triplo End Suring Hing 50 

Chicago (Ball Beari ng ) “F loor 
ME cd caus suGdencundeaaadea 40 

Garden City F ngine House.. .. 25 

Keenc’s Saloon Door... 25 


Columbian Hdw. Co.: 
Acme, Wrt. Steel.. 
SOs caveedee cuansene 
American 3% 


Columbia, No, Ciicous eral ® gr. 89.00 
2 gr. $25.00 





Columbia, No. 18. 





Columbia, Adjustable. No, e ge. 
‘$12.90 

Gem. new list...... 80 

Clover Leaf, 2.5 


Hoffman Hing re& F onndrv Co. | 
No.70 & 8) Holdback Detachablet9.50 


Oxford, new list... 30% | 


often given on mostof these Hinges, 


Lawson Mfg. Co.: a 
RN aie ant ace SO | = 
Matchless Pivot........ cccccese 40% | & 

Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: S 
‘rown Jamb Hinge oi 40% a 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. . 
Royal Ball Rearing Floor Hinge..15 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: ! 
Ideal, No.16, Detachable, ® gr$* 2.50 | 
Ideal, No. 4...... # gr. $9.00 
New idea No. 1. .# gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double AC *ting.......40 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar- 
15. 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges..... ? 70% ) 


Heavy Strap Hinges... 7510%\ ~ 
Light T Hinges........ . 66794 | x 
Heavy T Hinges..... CORSE \ = 


Extra Heavy T Hinges. 











25 108 10 10 


Hinge Hasps........ 
“or. Heavy Strap .......75d&10 : 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T.. 2 00008dh 1 IG 
’ | 6to 12in,., th. 3\4e 
Screw Hook , 1, to 20in .eth. 38¥%4e 


and Strap. } to 


O UM cewesses 


Sere w Hook and Eye: 
4 to linch, pee istcdatadae ee 5, @ 
en ee 


\-inch lb.7 «¢ 


seew weet tt eewwae teasers 


Misceallaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 
40& 10% 
Hoftman’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


10k 10% 
Hitchers, Stall — 


Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ......85¢ 


Hods Oogt- 





16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. a ee 2.75 3.00 8.25 doz. 
Jap. Open. 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ® doz. 
Galv. Puniel.k 00 5.25 3.50 3.75 B doz, 





Jap. Funnel .$2.£0 2.75 8.00 3.2 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


- doz, 





Steel Moriar.........0.....cceseacn $1.45 

ea each $1.10 
Hoffman's: 

Brick... ..06« Geecvcceeses coeeeee ach $1.10 

Masons’ a eupaaataiele each $2.00 

Plasterers’ vineeaandede inca’ h $3.20 


oes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Patte TN ccccccesess 
608 10Q@ 60 108 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70e10% 


Handled— 


Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
Garden .... .. oeT0B108 | x 
Meadow & Rhode Island? 5P246% | & 
Southern Meadow... .75@5@2%4' 
Mortar and Street..... T5BTVGR ES 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n. 70&30% | 5 
Cotton, veseseee TSTMS | 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, Tur- | 
nip, Berruor tobacco. 70k 1154 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobhers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
prices. 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... ... .7H&Tles 
Ft. Madisun Lrescent Cultivator Hoe, — 
per doz 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight... ke # doz. $5.00 
Junior Size....... © eeer ses ® doz. $4.00 


| Kretstoger’s Cut Kasy ... 


. 75&10% | 





Ft, Madison Sesuntinn Hoe, # dos. .84 69 


“t! Madison Dixie Tobacco ns 75&204 
wees UKLOS 





WONG BIO ccces cnet éddeatenecuenease 
W.& C. Ivanhoe....... eovecccccc tals 
B. B. Cultivator HOe@.......00+.00.TX1IUR2E 
Acme Weeding........... -T5& W&2F 
W. & C. Lightning Shuffie Hoe, ® doz. 
$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
see Machines, Picktine 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&@10¢ 
Deor— 
Empire 6ecsccc le 


File and ‘Tool— 
Wiholsen “lle Holders and File Han- 





Hooks-- Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, oon phaneseseséudencnes 60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List...., 60% 
Celling, Sargent’s List........0...... 408 10% 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...-... 40k LOS 


Clothes Line, Reading List 
65&10@65&10&10% 

Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20&10% 

Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45210% 


Clothes Line, Stoweil’s........ 2.2.2... 20% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
Coatand Hat, heading. ............ TO0@754 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville .... 65% 
Harness, Hoffman per coz. 335@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List._....... FORLO@I54 
arene 

ee cmmasnalmaiaiiind 30% 
Wire C.@&@H Hooks Zz bod-10@,60d 105% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 

Single Cases.........0-cece 5% 

10 Case Lots i ae 50k10¢E 
Cale TEMOURs 5. ccvnccessenscewe 50&10&5¢ 
Wire Coat and Hat: 

Acme suiweacdieans ji K0% 

B.B ? : aula ... 604% 

V Brace, Chief and Cz. .. 10% 
i h4unicnSeneweuee bug 


Bright Wire Geo ods—Se pe. Wire. 


Wrought Iron— 


Bor. fin . per doz. $1.00; 8 in.. $1.25: 
7Oin., 32.50. 

Cotton, .....cee0 ooees. COZ. $1.05@1.25 

Wroveght St: aples, Hooks, &c.— 


See Wrought Goods, 


Miscellaneous— 

Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, 36.50 

Grass....... Nos. 1 2 L 

Best ..coccccoccs 200. $1.50 1°5 2.00 

Common $1. 1.30 b 1.60 
Potato and Manure coce oe. 66740208 
Whiffletree..........00.--.., ib, 5Mge 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Brass.e..ecssecee «++ COLL 10@ 704 

Valle able Iron — TORS, TOR i) 4 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 


Bush, 





Cate and Door Hook.. H0E 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

# doz, $5.25 net 

Crown Picture... 50&104 


Rench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
see Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition covceSt. 44@ 


3-p ly Standard cocoeelt. 6 @ Ue 
L- ply Standard,. c 
&-ply extra . c 
h-ply extra ccs. c 





Cotton Garden. 34-in., ae 
Low Grade ........ a Ss | a 
Fair quality.........«- St. 8 @I ec 


rons— Sad— 
PROD BO Dawes. wuecekaaath 234 @,3e 
B. B. Sad OM sein lb. 3@ 4c 


Chinese LAUNATY.e.ccceeeelh. 444@5e 








Chinese Sad......... io tte 34q Le 
Mis. Potts’, per set: 
Nos... i: 55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops 7te Fle Bie 8ie 
Tin’d Tops Te =the 87c B8he 
New England Pre ssing lb... 3144@3%4e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Peis X .2 OZ. 50M 60 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 2% and 3...18@19 
TG OE cc eunenabsawtanen 20,2 Le 
COON Me Oo kc cacincunescaae 2&2 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
Auto Screw...... Sneccesecucecseres 30.45% 
DOUG. «  nctdcesnumnawiaeed ecccee 452% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ ;: 
BIE x cecadcccdéucceacsececuccecsens nen 
Web accdce ccccncetescseceeeseasa nen 
Lockport.....ccccese Ceccecccesere. 50% 


Lame’SSteel....ccccccccsccccces ove 


A ettice— 


Brass, Spun, Plain......... 


- 302104 


-20@254 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co............... 50% 
Smith & Hemenway Co...... w.2-- 40K10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

orn— 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.< - ; Ser- 


rated, $2.10; ane ‘No. , Sts 50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 








Drawing— 
Standard List..........70&5@ 70k 10% 
I he vacus tanggneqheeossconacocasues A 
C. E. Jennings & Co Nos. 45, 46. 60k10¢ 
Jennings & Griffin. Nos. at ee -60&102104 
Swan’s....... covceces -T0& 10K 216% 
Worm. ‘esece- 216368108 
7. aha I cle cdi eA 20&5@254 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning...... .@ doz. $6.50@7.00 
Iwan’s Sickle hdge.. ® doz. $10.90 
Iwan’s Serrated.. .#doz 10.00 
WS bavactcuiecndelentioedade # Goz $8.50 








fF 


es 


72 





Mincing— 
DOEERIO, 2s vcceccccnescveccces # gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
I ai ie doz. $2.00@3.00 
Wosvenhoim’s.. .. 8 doz. $3.00.,3.25 


Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

Kubber tip, gro ....0..0.81 101.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.gro. 25.@,30c 
Door, Mineral,,..........d€0z. vi@70e 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........@0Z, 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel....doz. $2 V5@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..15% 
Picture, Sargent’s...........00--+8 60&10% 


Lacing Leather-— 
See Belting Leather— 


Ladders Step Etc. 


Lane’s Store. ...oe ancness Cue 

Myers Noiseless Store udu TB. .cccee 8 
Ladies— Melting— 

CG MIR g. OOscccusccecen — seecsccrte ee 





P S.&W.. 


Reading. ......... 

MTOR’ S. 200s cccdcecccesece-cossece 4 
Lanterns— Tubular— 

Regular Tuouiar,.... 402. 3455@Q@".75 

Lift aubular’... coo... Ov<. oo-20b.26 

Hin J@ « UOULAL. .covee-dO.. 34.75 Q@5.%5 

Other Styles. .....eeeh WI 1 Ode 105% 


Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 254 tnch..... cecccceced#-5002.765 
No. 2.. 3inch....cccve aoe aoe 5.00 


Latches— Gate 

Hoiwwua 8 oarely Gat... 
rnumb— 

Reggin’sLatches, w.tuscrew.dz35@0e 


Leaders. Cattle— 
Small .... Guz, 65¢e; large, 60c 
Covert Mfg-CO.....0.ce0-++ee cocee oe K2% 


, bifters, Transom— 


ein es— 

W ire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 feet. .cccocceve $8.20 2.00 1.65 
75 Veet, ....cccccee$l 80 1.70 1,50 

Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..3344% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5............ 33bge 

Samson ¢ Xordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, ~o. 0 to 3.....40% 

Cnet! Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 3, g7.50 
PT eer ; . 30% 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 5) it, ® 
gro. $22.00; Gilt Edge, $2.00; Alr Lin 
$20.00; Acme, $15.00; ‘Alabama, 215.00; 
Empire, $13.50; Advauce, $13.5); All: 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, $10.00; Oriole, 
es Albermarile, $25.50; Ecl pse, 

11.0; Chicago, $10.00; Standard, 
.00 ; *Columbia. $8.00. 


ocks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. ...00. 33 4@33 4k RE 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
{Net pric eanre very often made on 
these goods. 
Reauing Hardware O0.....000+0 osenes 50% 
KR. & i. Mig. CO..ce-scccece eeove 40% 
Sargent & weave 1 40@40K10% 
Elevator—— 
Btowell’S. .......ce.scccceccesseeces e020 40% 
Padlocks 
Wrought Iron..... 7 C1085@SORSE 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass.. 


7T5@ 15&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
lves’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass.......e0..+++ 
Creecent.......- 
AY. 9M. .cccccccecce cogccoces. cee 
Wrought Bronze and Brass.. 
Wrought Steel.......+-- 
Reading. .......+0+ 000098" Gee Ge iO@ TOS 


Machines— Boring— 
Com., Upright, oo Awers.. $2.00 
Com. ular, Without augers . $2.25 
ae . EWithour Augers. ' 
R g. Co. pright. A lar. 
Improved No, 3.84.25 No, 155. ou 


7 doz. 60c 


« S&T! 6% 





linproved No. 4. 8.75 No.2. 3.38 
improve ed No. & 2.75 
Jennings’...No. 4, 8.15 No.1, 3.50 
Millers Falls. . 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
Sit Ct i suns tetheeescetehenvins et 30% 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with i.ock Brake. 20% 
Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 
Chandler’s. . 


ice Cutting— 
cocccccccccccecccces. «+. I ORIOS 
Mailets— 
Hickory seeeccceesecce cocess 45LIQ@50S 
Lignumvit®.....sssssecs.- hi 550% 
7inners’, we and Applewood, 


does seusabeni os cecceecc ee SOQ@abe 
ats— Door— 
ne tool (W.G. Co.).......000-....108 
Mattocks— 


Ree Bike and Mattocks, 
Mencers Hose, 
Robinson" 8 Huse Menuers -- «8 Bro, $2.00 
wiik Cans: See Cans, Milk 
Mills— offee, etc.— 
Ente rprise Mfg. Co..... .25@30¢ 
Hoffman's 81 e, Coffee ‘and ‘Spice ce 
# doz. $1.8 
National, list Jan. 1, 94... 30% 
Parker a Columbia&V lotoria.S08 10@ 60% 
Parker's Box and Side 50& 10@60¢ 
Swift, Lane Bros Co.......cec..0-.-scsee 30% 
Mowers Lawn 
rices are generally quoted, 
Cheap,...........al! sizes. $1.90@ 1.95 
GOO0d, .coves+++00. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 


10 12 1h 16-inch 





High Grade 4.25 me he?5 5.00 
Continental. . 60k 107 
Gre at American. oon: 0 OS 








1 » 
Pe nnsvlvania “Rall Bear! 
Pennsylvania Golf 
Pennsylvania Horse. . 
Pennsylvania Pony 


THE 


Patadeiphis: 
Sty‘es bi.. 8., C., Kap Bo cccceccccs FOMIOS 
Style A, all Reet seegoce eocccccecs -60& 10% 
Style E. High Wheel. voce. cee. - F0810R54 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list...50&5% 


Nans— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 





Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered, 
Ehet Faby OO; E008... -600605% 
854108 10@ 858-104 10 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 

No.6 7 S$ 9 10 
Mevatenes 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5% 
Ausable. ..2¢ 2 25¢ 24¢ 238¢.. 5081048 
C.B. K.,..25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢.......40% 


Champl'in2se¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢40&10&5% 
Clinton,..19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢380&10&5% 


MaudS.. ,25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢..... .50% 
Putnam ..23¢ Z21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.....33'4% 
Putnam 

Coll Rol’di9¢ 18¢ 17¢ 1f¢ .. .... LOX 10% 
Ameriean, Nos, 5 to 10 ®@ th....... YV@Ho¢ 
Neponset......... Nos. 5 to 10¢ ® ® 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands... .per Ib. 8@9Iec 


Pioture . 
> 2% 3 3% in 
Brass Head, AB 60 .20 .95 1,00 gro. 
or. Head... ., 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro. 
Crown. icture Nals .. gro, $1.50 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched; Of list. 
Mfrs. or U_S, Standard. 
Square, plain, .eoeeeeees eS 
Hexagon, plain.... err 
Square, C. T. & R...... oof 4.70 
Henagon, C. 7. @ Ba .0.ccccecee $5.00 


Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs... U S. or Nar, Gauge Stand. 


Square Blamk ...000. .. corsees $4.80 
Hexagon Blank. ......e0ceee+e-G5.0! 
Square Tapped....... sesseee $4.60 
Hexagon Tapped,........00- «.B4.80 


stem 


Best or Government.,........lb. 644e 
NOUS once cccceses sosscececcesectst. Mame 
U. 8. NQvy. .cccceseseossece aus b44c 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakcum. eccccces SMe 
In carload lots ‘4c lb. of f.o b, New 
York. 
Oil Tanks—*«« Tanks, Ou. 


Oilers— 
Brass and sree. erccee, CO@O5Hh 10% 
Tin or Steel .. . .. ..+0+..70@10@75% 
TARC cccveccce uiahsinneedhigl 


Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper.... ee 510% 
Tin or Steel. 510% 


BD ca0tene «409.5089 760 10d 10g 
Molieabie, Haramers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; 3 $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. 2b 


Sete eee -2-.76@ 





ueiieakie® ammers’ Old Pattern. 
ONE. 65010 cn00esctseisanteinse 50&10% 
Amei nt e& tanping Go: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... W@TDK106 
Railroad Ollers etc,.. -GU@6UK 10% 
Openers— Can— 
BFrenchicescccccscvccccccesseses doz. 35c 
Tron t1andle..... sabaswon’ doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, tron Hdle,.per doz 35@) 40c 
Sardine Scissors. ole $1.75@$3.0) 
Marvel....ece--- .- per doz. $1.25 
AMIN Asc. cn sci ppapieintinabiie cesectnuhaae WG 


Stowe ll’S ....eceereereeee . per doz. 35@ib5e 
rip Top..... ©0000ssseedees ++. per doz, $0.75 
Egs— 


Nickel Plate.......see.... per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate. -per doz., $3.50 


Packing— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 
Lb@1s%e lb. 

Rubber— 

Sheet, C, Tovsece sevee os ccccesee S@ISC 

Sheet, C.0.8.. £0 00000000 coccce -I@ 18c 

tel 1), die Ibs v0epesceses -10@ the 

Sivet, Pure ty oscreres: ccccbOQ0e 









Sh- et. Feed... | ww vevsce - 35O49C 
Jenkins’ Standard, ® ® S0¢.. ..25@2545¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 7@ 10¢c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... esse ce - S@lic lb, 
Italian Packing,..........’@12e lb, 
Geee. .nambsann sons ° seen 4@ ic lb, 
Russia Packing. ...«+- ove @lle bo, 

Pails— Creamery 


8. 8. & Co. with gauges.. No 1 $6.25; 
No. 2, ¢4. 50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
Bus nce 10 12 u 
Water, Regular .. 1.7: 2.00 2.25 


one 
Water, Heavy.... 2 75 8.00 3.25 
Fire, Rd, Bottom. 2.3) 2.69 2,80 
PP dinnmin asens,@ 2.95 2.50 15 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.. +. 6085@60k10¢ 
Fry— 

Common Lipped ; 

No. 1 8 4 5 
Per doz. $0.95 1.05 1.15 1.30 1.65 
Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, S. 8. & Co.., » doz., Nos. 5. oe. 50; 








10 $5.25; 20. $5.75; 30, $6.2 
Simplex, # doz.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 300 3.25 4.00 
Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos; « lb. 
Dutidinag Fel .ccccgscvcses «tool 234c 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 140 incnes 3c 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


og ee 3i4c 
Mill Board, roll, 1- “1é in. thick and. 
WD. i. cedaan enpebeeucesconess cscs 


IRON A 


GE. 


Per roli 
Rosin Sized She athina 5UU 8q. ft. 
Light wt. 5 Ibs. ty roll, .$0.35@0. 


Medium wt.. i lbs. to roll. 90. L2Q).45 

Heavy wt., io lbs, tu roll .$0.50@0.60 
Medium Grades Water Proof 

EN ic cebee vaxcae $0.65@1.26 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% 8q. fl. 

to lb., ton ..... coon ce -O45.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. cet per 

wend snsnxss bes ceseeuseueeee 

Nore.— 7hexe goods” are often sold at 
delivered prices. 


Tarred Paper. 


1 ply (roll 300 8q.ft.),ton..$29.00@32.00 
2 ply, voll 108 8q. ft... ..cceers. dO@U5C 
Sply,roll 108 sq. Reservningsgict ne 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 sq, ft.)..70@75e 


NOTE.—Above prices 0 en include de- 
livery. 


R. Rk. M. aeons Surfaced Roofing (roll 








£0 Oa. £6.).<00% er veccccorere covccened 2.7 

mani and Emery— 
Pe; cab cndsheesw~ eben COM 0k 10% 
ss 00sskb0cbsasisncn O 25@25 a1) 

Parers—- Apple— 
Di ksutccavckvstckused # doz. $4.50 
NEN ss vedi <band thamceth # doz. 35.00 
Bonanza Linproved........... each 36.50 
—_ Re ee each $7.50 

Eureka Linpro @4. wcoccdevess each $20.00 
Family Bay State. .......... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State. ..e. ..B doz. 336.00 
New |.ightning..... ... @ doz $7.50 
Reading 72.... BR doz $4.00 
Reading 78 ...¥@ doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’9! cecccce--. - 4 402, $6.75 
White Mountain. # doz $6.00 

Potato— 


Saratoga. . . ..# doz. $7.00 
White Mountain. ............8 doz. $6 00 
Paris Green— 
Less thin 1 ton, per lb. 
Arsenic kegs or Ca8k8....0.0++0++ 1244c 





Kegs, 100 to 175 U8.......eeee0+13 € 
Kits, 1h, 28, 56 W8..,..cccceseees1e € 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 lbs -h c 
Paper boxes, We sie .. thie 
Paper boxes, ee eeSbesesesn ae 
Paper boxes, ¥4 lb .. erry 
Ltu5 tons, 1 cent per lb. less ; & tons 


and over, 1% cents per 1b, lens. 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. ......+0+.70@70k10% 
Pinking trons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— Escutcheon— 
BEE. Seeesnsckiteed> ks . « H0@608 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11,°85.. ...60@60@10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil- 


Standard, 2-6 in.... eee » 60B10% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 610.006. escece. s+. GbR 
WOOD bon nt06 65 kaingebs ves c sconces oe VR 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized, 
lg, 14, 34 inch. tonecne ie 58% 
SEEM ce rveevcccccores be 60% 
$6 COS ENOR 00 cccccces 75% “5% 

7 to 19 inch....ccce....45% 6% 


Less than carloads, 124% advance. 


Pipe Sewer 
Jobbers’ Prices— 

Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
New England . seeeeeees TUS 
New York and ‘New Jersey.......73% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn.?’ % 
West Penn ana West Va,.......76% 
Virgintt..coee... eorccccee Oe 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky ey 78% 
Carload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pi 





Le L. C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $8 50 
6 in., per 100 Jjoints.... 8.0 9.00 
Zin., per luv joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane irons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, First quality L6@10@L5ia 1085% 
Rench. Second qual..c0& 10@50d 1040-5% 
Molding.. es. ESA WEE 
Sti n. 
Bailey's (Stanley * Sida: 1258.1 O81 
Gage Self Setting . s aenaicaoosn 
SEO. vccccncavesseusecbosene .. OO< 
Iron Piange— 
Bail Stanley K so COO) .peraccscce 
aud - 25& 1 U@W& 10105 
Chaplin’s Iron Planés............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Plaaes (Stanley R. & L. 
J eee 208104: 2081 08 108 
BAPMOMN'S. 2cccccccece socceseccevccscces 60 
Union ds eepeann weneperteoeesecya 60% 
Plane ‘lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons.........++ 
30k5@: wenee 
Benes BIOS, ..000 cng svdeepesns os ccccgees vai 
Stanley kK. & L. Go." “BiieibaiiaietOe 
L & LJ. White e coece couscconnes 2K5@256 
Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's Eclipse...... eveceeee doz. $9.00 
Piates— ‘ 


eos bhi onsabieen 334@he 
Self. Sealing Pie Pirates (8. 8. & Co.), # 
doz. $2.00 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. -75Q@ 75H 104 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in,, $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@$145 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 1?-in, 
$1.75 $2.00 $2.75 $2.75 


ee et ween eee seeeree erereeees 


Acme Nippers...........5-... SO@00&5" 
Bernard's: 
Pama PUsla... 2000 cec-cccsice 35 
Pp enigee Bases + eevercccees + DURST 
Lodi Pliers............. soussnacinndene 
Elm City Fence Piiers.....- cccee c00SOh 
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American ButtOua,.......-s00. -75&10% 
RIE Wir dx di uitindnteichdtcedtsyes akabas 60% 
Improv Ss » aie 
Stub’s Pattern. < eeees 509 
Combination and others... vegepansed Slee 

Heller’s Karriers’ Nippers, Pincers. , 
and lools pers ior 104 

P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
30@: SO@LUS 

Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. ea 


Utiea Drop Forge & Tool Co. : 
Pliers and Nippers, all Kinds.......40% 
Disston’s Piumbs and Leveis.......... iy 


nee s Pocket Levels 70% 


EF. Jennings & Co.’s [ron .. WK 10g 


C E. Jennings & Co's Iron, Adjustable. 
RIL 1H¢ 
Stanley R.&L.Co. ..... 10@ Lomlneios 
Stanley’s Duplex......... VSWR LIO 
Woods’ Extension... .............. sHle" 


Poachers, Ego— 


Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
NO. 1, $i.U0; No. 2, 8 .00; No. 3, 
$ 00; No. 4,$12...0.... .cesecd .-. 00-50% 


Points, Claziers’— 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers... lb, 8%c@.. 
So-lb. PApers......e.---- ld. 4 O@.. 


bg-lD. PAVETE8.sc.ccecseeeld. 9'.C@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Pawkeve....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........# doz. 34.00 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... 
SN Css 74k bcs een exe 


Polish—Metal— 
Burnishine Liquid, # doz., \¢ pt., $1.25; 
1 pt., 82.005 Lgt., $3.50, 

Burnishine Paste, } doz.. 
Ib., 81 293) 1 1b,, $2.90, 
Prestoline L iquid, No. 1 Q 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), 89.7% 
Prestoline Paste..............----- “408108 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 


2525458 


25% 





3 02., $0.50; 16 


oe ). » ane. 





doz. 50¢; @ gr. $4.50; ‘6 lb boxes, # 
doz, $1.25; 1b boxes, # doz. $2.2: 
U.S. Liquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 


# gr. $12.00, 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 


$1.75; nh; $15.00, 
Wynn’s Wh te Silk, 4% pt. om, e 
Tis cossovecepeenccs ecsees ercsce eoee 82.00 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 b caus .. 
# m 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid,'¢ pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 cans. # gro, $9.00 


Ladd’s Black Beauty, wr. $10.00....... aoe 
Jose ph Dixon’ 8, # gr. $5.75....... alt 
Dixon’s Plumbago......... i thenee 
odes eee cee scouse occee Wl Me 88, 5 
Gem, ® gr. OU cccatccsec scan 0% 
TOBOMOSS, oo cccccccossccse cosens ¥ gr. a3. 50 
i) +66uk benadcnwei tienes # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, '¢ pt. e¢ans.. 
# doz. $1.50 

Wynn's: 

Black Silk, 5 B® pail...... wong uee 70¢e 

Black Silk, | ‘9 t box...... 





Sr. 1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box.. 7.80.7 75 


Black Sille.s¢ pt. lessee... dow: $1.09 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 ¢ » SQUATE, ...ceeccesseeGVO. $9.00 
WS iswibonenvns gro0.$10.00 

isd qt. SQ"AVC...eeceeeees GTO. 11.00 
FG, PONG. . cccces<-csou eee 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Dicorrs— 

pee also Diggers, Pust Hole, &e. 
Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 


Ee ee 
BGR ccc ceccccceccsvscecss: 


Powder— 
In Canisters ; 

Re ae 

Fine ane tS COCR... ..2+0075C 

Rifle, 54-lb. each. 

BEG, BOs CONGR. . casecerccececccshé 
King "3 Seini-Smokeless: 

Kus (25 ® bulk)..... orceeeeees BO 50 

Half Keg (12‘6 B bulk). oe oceccece Se 

uarter Keg (6'q tb = ineneai 

( ase 24 a cans oul). 





King’ Smokeless: Shot Gun Rifle 
(25 ® bulk)...... Gis 6 $15.00 

Ha f Keg (124% ® bulk) 6.25 7.75 
uarter Keg (6'4 i bulk) 3.25 4.00 


ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.00 17 00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bli) 7.25 875 


Robin Hood shot Gun.............. O0&208 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise M fg. WB. coccee inenaed 20@258 
Sensibie.. 3u 


2 qt., $2.00; 4 qt. $4.00; 10 qt., $6.00 each. 
ea Presses— 

Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00.. 

Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50. 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 


Pullers Nall-- 


9 sacs ecegteebvonssoes 2608 000-508 
Miners Failis, No. 3, per doz. one 06: 


33148108 
Pearson Fe. 1, Greens a Puller. 
each $37.5 
Peican, ® a. ‘$9. 00. +e cecceees **gGaion 
Scranton, Case Lo 
No, | (large), ¥ fi $6.50; No. silt 
5.75; No 8 (small), $5.00; No. 2-B ( (large), 
5.50; No. 8-B (smail), $5.00; No 
(large), $450; No 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
Smith & H¢ maeEwey Co.:; 
ORE. . co ou cee Vabnss vines vce 
Diamona B, No. 2, case lots. ¥ doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No.3, case lots.# doz $5.50 
a an oni nou din debian TUG ould wall 30% 
Giant, No, 1, # doz. $18; -_ 2, $1.60; 
No.8, $15 4% 
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Pulleys-Single Whieet— 
Inch ..+0¢ 2% 3 
Awning ..doz $v. 5 75)=— «1.00 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solic SMe, osc: 


doze in., 30.95 : in., $1. 
ee 2 2% rhe 
Hot House.doz or. SU 1.1 ) 
rae 1% 1% 2 
Scere . doz. U.14 .17 20 .86 
ORR i acs 1% 2 214 La 
Side c0sOR. GOST 36 As 5 
PWOR. ..00s % 1% 2 Le 
Tackle .doz. $0.27 37 5 5 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or Fn, Anti-Friction......60 
Dumb Walter, Auti-Friction. ..60&10 
ma, Fork, Anti-Fricton, 5-in, Wheel, 
® doz. $12.00.. . sl 
Flectric Light ...... as540R000< cntnne Se 
Side, Anti-Ffriction........ 200X108 





Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame : ane or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in., 13¢ : 2in., 16¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
doz. 1% in., 12c.; 2 in., 15e. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 13%4in., 18c.; 2 in., 15\6e. 
Acme...........,.,134in., 16¢: 2in,, 10¢ 
Common Sense, 134 in... # doz., 15¢; 


2in., 20¢. 
Fox-All- Steel, Nos.3and7,2\¢in. Rdoz 25¢ 
No. 9, 14 i «ee @ doz. 20¢ 


-oy # dOZ,. 2U¢E 
Bronze 
.# doz 19¢ 


Extra for Plated Finish 
Extra for Anti-Friction 
Bushing. 





Grand Rept 3 Ail Steel Noiseless. ... 40% 

Ideal No, 13...........-134 in.. ®@ doz., 16¢ 
pe. ee i3Zin .16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy....194 in., 1446¢; 2in., 166€ 
Star a tee e cin., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See ‘Blocks. 

Pumps— 
Osterman trvnn oes faa oo. COM S08 10% 


ee TSE 1IOGM IIR 10C5S 

NV OOG ss +0006 hidpuaiaacs ; @IVE10% 

Pump Leathers, Lower and Plunger 
Valves—Per gro.: 

Inch.. 2 244 23 2% 


Pitcher Spout... 


$2.20 2.50 2.75 8.00 
Inch.. 3 84 34 3% 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 


Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. .. 50% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm N». 
8. & L. Block Co 818. *00 


Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list) 
Tlint & Walling’s PitcherSpout...... 





Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. rt. Co.,....2 
Mver’s Pumps. low list. ........... ereee 
Myers’ Power Pumps..........+... am 
Msers’ Spray Pumps...............- 5U&10 


Punches— 
Saddlers' or Drive 
Spring, single tube, 


aood,,.doz. 65@,70e 


vood qi vality.. 
$1.75@? “00 
Revolving ‘! tubes)... .doz. $2. 


754.00 





Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’sCheck...... 7) 
hemis & Call Co.’sSpring oa: 2enuneen 
Morriil’s Nv. ! (A B.C ), @duz , 3.5.00 2.5) 
No. 2, #@ 4 8. $22.H)........ Sennceeen 
No. 2, Metal. @ doz., $45.0).... cows 
Bench Punch, each, $'0.00 ... ...... a0 
Niagara Hollow Punches a 40% 
Niagara Solid lunches ‘ 55k 
Sreel Screw, P & K. Mfe Co 40 
Tinner~’ Hollow, P.S.& W.Co.354@3 585% 
inuers’ Solid, P.. 8S. & W.Co, @ «toz., 
Geiss vesccen<cee 60¢ 


Rai Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron, Barn Door: Fi 
Holes for Rd. Groove vb 


moe sercw 


neeis: 


Lo 5g 4 nt. 
$1.70 $2.10 $8300 100 fect. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wieels: 
Small Med, Lar ge. 
$1.00 1k 2.70 100 feet 


Sliding Dor. Brnzed Wr'tliou ft.6we 
Sliding Door, tron Painted... — 3 
Sliding Door, bb rought Brass, 1' 









Cer "D dhe. 30% 

Allith Mfg. Co. Reliabls Hanger Track 

# foot .. 10¢ 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steel ‘Rall, e 

foot .. © ces secces ood OC 
Cronk's O. N. T. Rail... : 34 
Lanes’ O.N, T., # 100 fc., 1 Incit, $3.10 ; 

ig ivea, $3.90: 1'¢ inch, $4.85. 
Lanes’ Staidard, @ 1001t........... rh) 
Leawreme: Grae.” .. .. sr enccase # ft.4.4¢ 
Lawrence Bros, New York....... ....- 4 
McKinney's Hinyed Hanger Rail ® 

fuot, \i¢..... ovase 56 
“ecKinney’s None B oe ft. 334 
McKinney's Stan ard _......... etfr.4 ¢ 
M era’ Stayon i rack mana Wie 1 

mith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain.. .. 34 

sinith’s Special svevwe et 
Smith’s Sever Jump, ‘pe Bit: Md ocsuins MY 
Hmith’s Plain Steet ......cccccccccccccced we 
DBMMseh’s Milled Stel. ....cc.ccccccccccess 4'4 


Stowell’s Cast trail . 
Stowell's Steel Kail. Plain 
Stowell's Wrought Bracket, 





Plain 3'4¢ 


ewer s Srp. yor ft. lie cota ‘Ok 10 
Swett’s P. 3. Steel Rail, # 100 ft. 33,00 
Rakes— 
yet Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 14 I-tooth 
Shank.. $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket -$1.65 1.40 1.95 2.10 
Steel, August 1, 1399, Liat. ..;0@6c20¢ 
Malleable......... 0k 106 OT5akSs 
Lawn Rak s. Metal Head, per doz , 
20 teeth....... Sav ackeee ne 
Pai cattails bug ol S5.60@- 
Fort Mi idison R ed Head Lawn 





Fort Madison Bine Head Lawn 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz $4.00 
Kohier’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz....... $8 60 
Lawn Queen 2i-tooth.# doz ...... $3.75 
Paragon. 2) tooth, HB dOZ ..... cee #2.35 
Puragou, 24-toott # doz oe cece oO 
Steel Garden, 14- tooth, # doz. -8 4.00 


Malleable Garden, 14tooth, ' doz 


Rasps, Horse— 
is kiaciee: sxnndsanes ‘i 73% 
Helier Bro- . “0&5 270 X10%5% 
NcCaffe rty’s American Standard . .. 
6&1 ‘&54 





New Nicholson........ cveceeee tO 10% 









See also Files, 

Razors— ‘ 
Borasic . eee OCC eee een eeee 60 «& 10% 
Fox R iZors, ‘No. 1, .? “doz. $20.00 ) 
Fox Razors, No.4 4 doz, $20.00 + 





No, doz. ) 


-25.00 


Fox Razors, 


Red Devil.... 

Silberste'n: 
Carbo Magnetic.......... 
Griffou, No. 6 
Griffon, No. 00... 
All otner liazors.... 
Safety RaZOPrs. cesses --coccsccccccccce oh 

Safety Razors 

New Gem, in Tin Boxes PB doz. $12.10 

New Gem. Extra Blades . P duz, $8.35 

Gem Outtits (Ruzor, Strop, etc.) 





# doz. 85 60 
Complete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
CEG caccedueneicees # doz. $27.00 


Reels— Fishing— 


Bishup 8 een Fish eel : Spooler, 
a Cdcceenoccccecevescescesss 330.00 


Heniiryx : 
M6, Q 8 A6,B6, M94 4008. Silver 
Rabbe r Populo, Nickeled Populo, 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, 













3:04 N, U6@N, 4NtOSPN,...... Shr 
6 RW, 102 Pand RN, 202 P and PN.40% 
GEO, -extsececacscanseunnse Cecerccccece 20) 
24. N to 28 PN. "35&10810% 
124 N, 974 PN, “002904 PN, 1020 R 
an l PRN, 202 PR and PRN... .50&5% 
Q00tN “sn coe coats senna OE 1085S 
5009 P Vand aneeses 50s 
PE codecs eevee "50% 10R5% 
2004 PN ehnenedabamasen 60% 
0924 N eee 1010 
02054 er as ‘ ae 
Single Action Trout . 40&107 
946 P VN. 802 and s02N..... 508 10% 
Co npetitor, 304 an | 304 P jeunes 
Ge FE OE: succes ceacecsccctes 40&5 
Safety ani Salmon...... JOS 
Registers— List Septe 2, 1901. 
Black Jap. orate a ede decaiaeal ¥ 
White i csisecediawamnenneey lox 
Bronzed ....cesccccoe-coccttee** rSe 
Nickel Plated,...ccccccccctteeee |S 
Electro Flated = 


i deal of irregularity in 


Thereisa good 
prices af qgisters. 

Revolvers— Sal 

Single Action, ...-.cecsesess s+ S5QMM 
Double Act n.except 44 cal. $1.°5@1.50 
Double Action, 44 caliber. .31.60@1.65 
Automatic .... cee sececeed? 75@3.00 


Hanimer less, ..coeseses+ee00d325@S.60 


Riddles, Crainor Sand— 





l6in., per doz...... éaucadealrt ore 
iv in. per doz esccess JMS 
18 in. per oz voccec Sd, SHOES 50 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 “yy 3 Inch. 


sn” we 


Steel. ....ccee$f 70 1.75 0.80 doe, 
Copper..cecce 1.0) 1.10 1.35 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4. /5@'.50 


Hills Ringers, Gray Tron. doz, 55@Q,'0e 
Hill's Ringers. Mal, Tron, doz. 75@n,80e 
Blair S Rings soe DET Gro, $5.00@ 5.25 
Blair's Ringers per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brow ns Rinas per aro, 25.50@5,75 
Brown's Ringers. .per do 80.) 5@,1.00 

Rivets and Burrs— 

1 ag cocecee OCIA 5010254 
Tron or Steel: 

Tinners’ seveeeeeee LMI RION 

Miscellane ous dccnvesecentdoepieus 

Rollers 
Acme.S owel ‘s Anti-Friction ........50 

arn Door, Sargent’s list ececece KO 
Cronk ta f e+ eee BH 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff....... coecsces, COG 
Lane's Stay . 
“tuwell’s Barn Door Stay 

R >pe-— 
Manila, 7-167 a ’ large is 

tarred or untarre lb. 114@11%e 
Manila 3e-inch ‘ lb. 11%@l2 ¢ 
Manil 1, 4 @&5-léin lb. 12544@12%e 
Manila, Huy, Ji:sde and 

Bale Ropes,Medium and 


COQAP8E. cece tb. 12344 12Me 
Sisal,7-16in. and laroer lh ow e¢ 
Nisel -inch > , a Ge 

sal, ig and 5-lélnch..lb 9 @ll "¢ 
Sisal. Hay, Hide and 

Bale Rones, Medium 

id Coarse ...... lb, 8 I) « 
Sval, Tarred, Medium 

eo, | |, em 74@ Dec 
Cotton Rope: 

Best in. and larger, lb. 13\«e 

Medium,.\4-in. and larger, lb. 11 e¢ 

Com b4-tn. and la: ger, lb. 9 ¢ 


Jute Rove: 


Thread No. 1, ¥%4-in. and up, 'b. 6V4« 

Thread No, 2.44-in.and up, lb. 6 ¢ 

darn, 4 n. and “p lh §& @ 5c 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


# th 1TG¢ 


Wire Rope— 


‘alvanized Loh5¢ 

Plain ‘ h55S 
Ropes, Hamm .cks— 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Jute ‘ Sth \ccudensnuceus {& NE 
Si-al tg 

Covert Saddle ry Works. HOSS 
Rules— 

Box'rood.... GaN i 081A 604 104 5% 

lvory SIC 358610 #10 
Ivory 5& 1LU@S5 © Wk 10 
Patent Comt ination *S@% 1 

Lufkin’s Steel Sa seocucedheneneanel hae 1 

Lufk'n'’s Lumber 6& 108 


Stanley R. & L. Co. "tha 


OEE seuss cvevedsuce - NANE NE 

Ivory eseerscescccces vee SHG WEIR 0% 
Upson \ ut Co.: 

30x wood....... io wanna . 64@6) $104 

PO ap necéie soceeuiines SBA UA@AS .UR1OR 





Locks, Sash. 


Sash Locks—See 
Sash Weights— 


See Weights, Sash 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 


See ‘Stuffers or Fillers, Sausaqe. 
Saw Frames. See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tvols. Saw. 
Saws— 


Cireular.... 50 


250R10 






Rand ecccee 50k 10a 
Cross Cuts ..... 5x5 
Mulay. Milland ibrag saseeees SUK LOG 
One-Man Saw... ...cccccccccecscceces 40 


Wood Saws 3 

Hand, + oimpass, &c 
Diamond Saw & St¢ amping Works: 

Steriing Kitchen Saws................25% 
Disston’s: 

Cireular, Solid and paaeeten Tooth... 50 


-- 40% 








Band, 8 to 14in. wide..................0% 
Band, 84 tO 254.... © sececccerscseevecs 7 

Crosscuts bcae eonese eecccce Gbcvens + 45 

Narrow Crosscuts.......cce--ee0..0es UF 
Mulay, a anid Drag. Rr eatvune eaacibs 50 

Framed W a. eadtedanee a 

Woodsaw Blades... eee 35% 
Woodsaw Rods. ___......... 25% 
Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16,4100, 

Sy KL A ee 25¢ 
Hand Saws, Nos 7 107, 107g, 8, 1, 

0, 00, Combination... ......... 30% 
Compass, Key.ole,&c................ "25 
Butcher Saws and Blades. . ddnccee 

c. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 
Haets BBWS. ...6cccccccesccscecsce 25&10¢ 
Butcher Saws 3 & 10% 


Compass and Key Hole Saws.35&5& 10% 

Framed Wood Saws.... s0&104 

Hand Saws 20&2'ck104 

Wood Saw Blades....... -- 80&104% 
Millers Falls: 

Butcher Saws. ....sseeeseees ooe ee 1 5&10% 

Star Saw Blades...... evecerecoeess 15&10% 
Peace : 

Cireular and Mill 50¢ 


+e nee Oe ete eeeeees 








Cross Cuts. list Jan.1,’99. 50% 
ait Panel and iit cacacutieee ;..30% 
ichardson: 
Circular and Mill ...... edinnedueneaalal 
Hand. &c.... ameacne .. 30% 
X Cuts, list Jan. h, WOicacasasvaeaeuee 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws a kteedanaenassen 
Crescent Ground Cross C ut Saws..35% 
One Man Cross C Wil ccausceuend 40&10% 
Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag Saws. 50% 
Bind SAWS... ccccceccceeces oa 







Back Saws... 





Butcher Saws.... .-.- e«-- ; 
BONE SAWB. .. cccocscess+se . 
Han | Saws, Bay State Bran — 

Compass, Keyhole, &¢ 2HAWBET 
Wood Saws ..... 35@ 3&7 

Hack Saws— 

Atkins’ Hack saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Disston: . 
Concave Blades. ....2..see++s eedueseus 22% 
PE OUES cen as cnnesee Qcene ose 4\\% 
rames...... + 


Haek Saw 
Fitenburg File Works, 
Cc. FE. Jennings & Co's 

Hack Saw Frames, 


Hack Saws, Nos. 17 


Tue Best. .....25 


180.... 
S&HK10E 
5, 180, complete 

S&H &10E 
Griffin's Wack Saw Frames ., 35&FR10 
Griffin’s Hack Saw ®lades 5&5 <1 0¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. 5 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades 


175 


Nos. 





Sterling Hack Saw Frames states eeuse 
Scroll— 

Barnes * No. Tg I i ae i tall 25¢ 

Barnes’ Seroll Saw Blades......... 40% 


Parnes’ Velocipede Power Seroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, 81! 
with bor nec atrachment, 820 ont 

Lester, comple'e, $10.00. .......... 15&104 

Rogers,complete, $4.00. ......0..-.15&10% 
scalers, Fish— 

Rishon's Lightning 






..B doz. 830 


Covert 8 Saddlery Works .......-. 6 )& 10 
Scales— = tae 
Far TY. Turnbull So cceee. SO@I0E 10% 

( 


‘Hate h. Piatform Wwoztohlbs do2z3.. 
Two Plattorms. 4o7zto8 lbs.doz, 81 
Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1 
Union Platform, Striped$1.85@2.1 
Chatilion’s: 
Eureka ..... 
Favorite 
Grocers’ Trip Scales. 





Counte r 


hold, 





Pelouze Seales—Hovs 
Candy, Ice, Post il, Computing St 
“The Standard " Portables 0+ 
“The -tandard” R. R. and W agon vcoell 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle.........doz. 2?.25Q2.50 
Box, 2 Handle : doz. 33 00@ 0 
Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, 34.0 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co) 
GEDD ... cccccccccccceccccces Ba 30& 10% 
Screers, Window, and 
Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&5¢ 


Maine Window Screen Frames ..40& 10&5% 
Perfection Window Screens.....G0@60&5 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames... .GU&5 
Porter's: 

1irview Window Screens ... 


Wan 
indow Screens 
a 5608 5&2"6 t 
Klondike Window Screet 
6 «& &5 


/HO0R5&26% 
Hummer V¥ 


6O&SK 24 54 


See also Doors. 


Screws -— -Bench and Hand 


Bene 5 Tron. .do lin 32.7 Os 

] $2? 256 0: 1'4 3. SS DLE 
Bench, Ww ood, 'B er doz, $2.00@+.50 
Hund. Wood. - SOO, 254 
Hand, R. bliss Mfg. Co.. 854 


Coach, Lag and Hand ‘Rail— 
Lay, Common Pint, list Oct. 1, 


Wiseisesesans ..--0@15@. .% 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
i six ic canmenane 27040:10@,. .% 


Hand Rail, Vink. Jan. 1 "31 604: 10@, wane 
Jack Screws 


- ndard List.......... 75H 108085 


Millers Falls cvccescevcccs UG 


105 
Millers Falls, Roller...... exw WK 10% 
P,S.& W ion , WO 10% 
Sargent . we devesew anes 7) 8 10% 
Machine— 
List Tan. 1 / 

Flat or Round aioe 1, Tron.so 10% 
Flat or Round Head, brass 0@ 50d 10% 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron wy”) arr 10% 
Sq. Hd. Cap ; aneex Tee 
GIs FE OO i ccensccacsas cawa’ OOM 
Rd. or Fillister Hid Cap - 40% 
Wood— 

List Jan. 2, 1°00. 


Man ufacture rs’ prin ted discounts 
Flat Head, lron oe OP wet] 
Round Head, Iron.......85d° 10 
Flat Head, Brass.,..,...85&1U0@ 
Round Head, Brass SOk10@.... 
Flat Head, Bronze. ...77.d: 
Round Head, Bronz iviaver ds 
Prive Screits 


: ®s 


AAR RRA A- 


Scroll Saws-—Sce s Sais, Seroll, 
Scythes— Per doz. 





Clipper Pattern, Grass...$4.50 @35.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$5.0G $5. 50 
NN ocd cccn wngutadceesssse eee 
(Clipper, Grain..... $7.75@$8.25 
Wood and Bush. coceceeee  G4.75@I5.00 
Seeders— Raisin— 
PM curccenecs: cicccsavexcuc 254304 


Sets— Awl ‘and Tool— 
Brad Aul and Tool Sets 

WW ood Hdl-..10 Awls doz. 82.00@,2.25 

Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools 


ao0z. $2.50@ 2.60 
Aiken’sSets, Awl and lools : 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00).. -50& 108 10% 
Fray’s Adj. rool H dis...Nos. 1, $12; 2, 
$18; 3, $12; 4,30; 5, $7... .. 50% 
C. Be Jennings & (v.’s Mo lel Tool 
Dia 6104 cnecnns 3& 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. lvol H’'dis, No. 1, 
$12; No. 4, $12; No.5, $18 .... 15&108 
Stanley s lf xcelsior 
No. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 
$5.50... 1g SOR 1081 ois 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on Tnree Pie 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.......@ doz. seis......89.00 
Nail— 


dc ssdestcus per gro. $?.25@ 2.50 
Round, Blk. and Poi,, assorted..... 
gro. 31.80@2,.50 


Octagon... .. ; 
Knurled, Good.. 
Buck Brothers. ... 276s 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ® gr. $12..25% 
Mayhew'’s. ....per gro, $9.00 
Snell’sCor-u rated, c up Pt. pergro. $7. 50 
Snell’s Knurled.('up Pt....per gro $7.50 


$4.00@4.25 
6,00 


eee QT. 
gro, $5.75@ 


Rivet— 

Regular list ........... 708 10@ 75% 
Atken’s: Ssaw— 

Genuine 50X14 
Imitation a dintdaseneuaen VLOG 
Atkin’s. 

Criterior. ser diaetdetaahen 108 
Adjustable,............ e uveanceadueed 40% 
Bemis & Call Co's.: 

RI i ae BS 30% 
Hammer, new Pat........... 45% 
Plate 20% 
Spring H ammier. aeuned 4% 
Disston’sStar and Monareh........... 254 
Morrill’s No, 1, 815.00 04 
Nos.3 ant 4,.Cross Cut, 820.03 Ie 
No. 5, Mill, $30.00. ....... aoe. 
Nos. 1, '1, 95, 813.4 ; ht 
N> 1 Old “tele, £10. : vi se, 
Taintor Positive, ® doz. $18........ ..60% 
Sharpeners. Knite= 
Chicago Wheel & Mtg g. Co... cov cece 
smith & Pe nen 703 

Shaves, Spoke— 

POG Riscdees viteecae eee eoz. $1001 15 
Bailey's (Stanley hk. & L. Co 


50.0 FOR 1OR10€ 


Goodell’s, ® doz. 89.00 15&10g 
Wood's Fl Fe 50S 
Shears 
Cast Iron... 7 5 in 
Best -- 316.00 13.00 OO gro, 
rood S130 I 0 waqro, 
Cheap.... 3 0 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Ir peers, Ae. 
Best quality, Jap ..20@708- 10% 


Hid 10% 


Fair qual. Jp. .....c. ee SUG SUBSE 
“" Nickel... e ' 10% 
Tailors’? Shears, ..oes cece «HO 0108 
Acme Cast Shears...... meee 40 40RAS 
Geneva ...... ccccesecoreescces (0% 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears 10% 
Wilkinson's Hedge ........ . 190 list 454% 
Wi kinson’s l'raning........ AG 
Wilkinson’s Sheep ........ 19) list. 25% 
Tinners’ anise, 
Steel Blade pe Ib? 204010 
Steel Laid 1 Blade g LOR1G E0% 
Forged Han !t'es. Steel Rlades, Perlin 

4) .@ 10& 108 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co,’s,6% to 10 
inch .... . eatavacavaswon W&7'6& 10% 
Niag ara Snips .... ee 410% 
ee S. & W . Co, . .20% 





Pruning Shears and Tools— 





‘‘ronk'’s Grape Shears 334s 
Cronk’s P. ning Shears... : 3344% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, » doz, $18.10) Bt 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.00 
5% 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Sears, all grades 1Q40R5S 
Orange . hears.......cc.ee! BOR @IOK WG 
Grape Ae 10? 50% 
Tree Pruners. ovat. Te 
P.,S.& W. Co, 2 88M% 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell's Anti-Friction ...... 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’ ‘g lise, 
70&10% 
teading.......... .. W&10@ISS 
i Nc. . acsens 2 S68 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.......... 








THE IRON 


AGE. 











Sliding Shutter— 


Reading list.......... eecnsese seniegres 
i Ob Wb. 8 GBc<csecosece obantascees>eeeeeene 
Sargent’s list..... So cvecceceeccecs “"50& 10% 


Shells— Shells, Empty— 


Bras’ Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges. -... BOR5S 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 wag >. os 


r Shel », Empty 
“a. Ideal, Lender New Rapid, 
Magic 10,12, 16 ‘and 20 gauge..2585% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, Ke- 
~at r, Yellow Rival, 10, 12,15 and 
O BAUS. .......-.crccccceeverssesess wn 
Climax nion. League, New Rival 
10 und 12 @aUuge..... ees. -25% 
Climax, Union, League ‘New Rival, 
14, l6and 20 gi os 7.50 list) ..20% 
Expert, Metal Line Pigeon, 10, 
12, if and 20 a peeenr 334856 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............20é104% 
Robin Hood, High Brass.......+..+AO&10% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder .. -40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade....... Wide 5% 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade, ..... asta bok 10d 306 

Robin Tiood, Low Brass.......+ 

Robin Hood, High Brass...... * soxine ive 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 


F. o. b., Pittsburg: 


FrOM....c0sccccce-ceocceper keg $3.85 


ee ee woe asnoee .per keg 3.60 
Burden’s, ‘all sizes, ® iseserens we $3.90 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag........ «81.35 
Soon B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.60 
Buck, 25-lb. 049...ceccoesseseeee+ $1.0 
Chilled, 25-1. BAG. c0es +. ccvcccees S160 
Dust Shot, 2. 25- -lb. SHBrsccccsesccceehl> 10 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.... 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic errs) _ S. & Co., # gr.: 


LO# 


14a16 16. 1R&20 

$12.90 sis. 80 $15.00 
National Mfg. Co.: 

VIGROE. .occocccscesces o++-per gro, $12.00 

Surprise Joccee @>00000 c0cee per «ro, $1! .00 

No Name. .e..- DEr ZrO. SLL OD 


Shaker ( Rarier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
# doz., 32.00 


Sievos, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen. 


eee ereeeeee Sennen eee eeene 


Mesh ... _ 16 13 20 
slack full” size ..9120 1.25 1,30 1.35 
Pla ed, full size. $1.30 1.85 140 1.45 
Black, scant... . 80.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Weeden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doZ...c000 -75@ .85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz -20@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list............+% 6OQ60k 10% 
Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 
Skeins Wagon- 
Cast Tron... ceccccceceseeelI@I0b10% 
Malleable lron,......0+-+--40@10@50% 
Steel..... onsen 0500s000cen 6eeeeemmn 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
“op Slates.... se ee seca seeweersees 5% 


Noiseless siates.........6084 tens &5% 
Wire Bound........... esas tenssbad 0% 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00.. severe SBS 


Snaps, Harness— 


IE nserentossesen sae 


Gens eet 
OU eee EET PS EIT eT ieee 80& .&2% 
High Grade. . 


seeeereeeseseeeresses £06 


Jockey......-.. eee soanebtbesansnnree 
DOJO. .0000-000000 © eeeteccescocecsess 45% 
eae. oa80.seee seeee cones 
ankee, Roller........ ces ceceee MSR S 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
CHOW. «0000020000 0% seeeeesseeseesesesOU% 
GETMAD. ..0-.- . cocccccccccccccccceccee OOS 
NE. + cn: + ncdnebennacteneseasaneenakeee 
TUOBERGD. .. 00009. 00 Oo eeeeerceeserse CUS 
Oneida community’: 
Solid Steel. ooscesees sosonsenslOOEE 
Solid swite.. 60% 


Sargent’s Patent Guarded .:. 1521683$&10% 
Snaths— 

Soy the ....00.seccceseesecceeSO@50&10% 
Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver Ninna 


Good Quality.. 0k 10@ 608 1005 
Cieap.. « HOM i0k 19% 
Internation: Silver C5 

1847 «ogers Bros. and: Rogers & Hamil. 


Bn» ne nanobcnste oe ceticntesvce - Melt 
Rogers & bro.. Wiliam Kogers bagie 
Brand ‘ ses ceeece. ce MIOT 
Anchor. Rogers Rrand.. ... 7" 605 
Wm. Rogers & Son................ 60&1)¢ 
Simeon L. & Geo. . \ogers Co.: ; 
Silver Platea Ila: ‘Vare........... ..60¢ 
No. 77 Silver Piaced WVare..273.) éoS10g 





Miscellaneous—_ 


German Silver 60@6OLk 10% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 

Lie ee err” SUK 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co 

German or Nickel Siiv er, Special —.. 





Tinned Iron— 


TeA8... .eccsseccoccseoeper gro. L5@5IC 
Tables... .se000.++ per gro. 90C@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
DON (OON). ..cccsevcsece eiceks oo vena sese On 
Star (Coil) on abrascenbadeee een 
Torrey’s !tod, 39 in... 12.8 doz. 81.10 
Victor (Coli).. ninegersveree 5uk10& 104 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
14 in. and Wider: 
Black or % Bright, Ib. ..........544e 
PR ERs -xas0ne Sebteccens bac 
Painted Seat Springs : 
1, 282 96 WOT PF... .coccocesesel 50@ 55e 
1% 22228 perpr...... . 60@65c 


1%™xrsxe28and narrower, "per pr. 





80@s85e 
ee Lawn- 
Enterprise. . fs .25@29% 
Mackse “® doz. $1.80 
Philadelphia ‘No. 1, # doz. $12; No. 2. 
NG i Ese scnnnenacocussecod 30% 
Squares— 


Nickel piated.... ) List Jan. 5, 1900 
Steel and Iron... {........ .. 70410% 

Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
OOS. .0:0000500'006008 608 102 10@ 70% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
Lok 10@ine oe: ‘0% 
Disston’s Try Sq, and T-Beve's... 00h 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.. 

40&10@408. 108 10% 


Squeezers—- Lemon- 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 

@35.60: No. 1. 36.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Forcelain Lined. 


Cheap — ..-cceeceneechOZ. 2.00% 2.76 
Good Grade.........doz. &3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron. .......++.d02. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. ........+2...lb. 6@*4e 
Electricians’, Association list....... 


S08 104108: 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, lsc less than Barb Wire 
Polished 20c less than Barb Wi-e. 


Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
sua@sYe 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist....80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


Dick's. coe 20% 






Foster Bros’. ‘ «°. 30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co_ ‘ ORS 
Ra 40% 


Steelyards... sevee B5E1°@ 30L10% 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmitns’ .....ccccecssse LOB 10Q,59% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet i Die Stock. 25% 
Derby Screw Plates ...................2 , 
Gardner Die 8tocks No. 1.. ose “50e 
Gard: er Die Stocks, larger sizes. anne 40% 
Green River... ‘ 
Lightning Screw Piate.. 
EINE: 1.05 58achens 45s0808000benase 
Reece’s New Serew Plates. . "56304 


Stone—- 
Scythe Stones— 


Chena | Ww — & Mfg. Co: 

em Corundum, /) in 00 pe 

ere. finch, $a. ne 808 Der 

Pike Mfe. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8... 
Lamoille 8. 3 





.¥ gro. $12.00 
Se ..B gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8....# gro. 39.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8....% gro. 36.00 ¢ 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. 8.# Ero. 87.50 (2 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..#® gro. $7.00 | ~ 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.50 
Leader wed End 8. S....0 gro $4.50 
Balance of iyi! lst 3844% 


Oll Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 


shitiesstank pinby bd on easeebente o- 5% 
Gem Corundum Slips...... ........ 55% 
Gem Corundum Rasor Hones.,.......50% 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: # Db 
Arkansas Stone,No, 1,3to54in.82.89 
arenes ‘56 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips N1.... .....84.00 
ay White ashita 4to8ir. 





Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in . 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ s 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in..40¢ {2 





Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to lu. .30¢ | 
Lily White Slips. . ceeocceceec cccee 90¢ 
Rosy Red Slips. 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra. -80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1...... .70¢ 
India O11 Stones eatbie TRBE) 000-2cceee 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® m%¢) % 
Hindostan No, 1Small.......#@ le sR 


Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 334% 
Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 to3 in. # h80e By 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... ae < 


Queer Creek Slips..... sicneeb coone WO) 
sand Stone.. buekenanen.ocesenes «1 
Belgian, German and Swaty fiaoor 
Hones.. . 40% 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
# doz.. . 83.00 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, % 
® doz 8.00) 5 


Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, # ol 38 


SEs ataess ° . $1.8 
Stoners— ‘Cherry— 
Enterprive..... seiteteenstee eeneaee 25@30% 
Stops Bench— 
Millers Fas, 15&10% 
Morrill’s... # doz., No. sh $10.00......50% 
Mor .1l's, No. 2, $12.5 306Gs0000 vesese 506 
Stravs— <i 
Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 





March 12, 1903 





Hame— 
Covert'’s Saddlery Works...... ++ +e -60& 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points ...doz. 55@69e 
Socket... rcccesscocccccccecccsGOS G1.765 


Stuffers Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@ 25R745 
a Specialty Mfg. Co., ilst —- 

1 


see eeerereee OOO Ce Hee eee eee eeeerres 


Supports, Porch— 
Hoffman’s Porch Supports. ...% doz. 25¢ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz 
Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
tinisnes, full Nickel...,...... 824.00 


Marion Queen. Koller Bearing, 
Fancy eneers, full Nickel......827.00 
Monarch, Koller Bearing, Nic kel. $22.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned.$2"'.00 
marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel........ $24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, NicKel.............+.. 833 
Monarch Extra 
(17-inch case), Nick 
Monarch Extra, Rollie nsbaas (17- 
inch case), Japanned 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nkl. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ao.81-.00 
Norr.—/iscount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lotsa. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


‘Tecke Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ‘99. 

Carpet Tacks, American ........+.++ 
902! 5REQ@.. of 
American Cut Tacks .90¢20@5@....% 
Swedes lron Tacks .. 90d. OL5@ ....% 

Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks...... mee 
VALI IOBS®@....% 
Gimp Tacks... .0.0000eIGRI@....% 
~% 
% 
oun 
oo 
&% 


a 


BO Bonk «cei osaahi . JOkL0@.. 
Trimmers’ Tacks, WE30E 1LVRE@ « aed 
Looking Glass Tacks....70@10@.. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
WELLER. 
HAunyarian Nails ....80d. 0k5b@.. 
Common and J’atent Brads... -80€10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails... .S0@5@... 
Note.— The above prices are ye 
rates Weights.* An extra 5¢ is given 
Star —e * and an extra 10€5% on 
Standard Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks......90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 
Co.°8 list... .0.00+. 0000000 Ok lO@e0n 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— . 
Each. 


Emerald, 8. S. & Co..........30-gal $3.40 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co..., .60-gal., $4 4 
Queen City 8.8. &Co., 29- gal sienigela “5 
Queeu City 8. S.& Co., 60-gal...... 84.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin, .....40010@.90% 
Patent Leather. ...cecus..002Q3o@s 1% 
ee te eeeeweees MGLOE5SE 


Chesterman’s..... oe00 SOML5ERSS 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel ‘and Metallic, 


ba an i, PROG ORI 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel........ é skade 3349@35% 
Lufkin’s Metallic..... vesssee + BU@3IOR5% 


Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or peanet 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs.$ 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case, .....0+... S0@10@SI0E1085% 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Single Loop...... 80MS8048 10% 
Improved, Monitor, Cross Head, 


TP conse sen eee ewes Peet ewww nee A, 


Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv, Stel 6-32 x 61446 In. # 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x S46 in. ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-382 xi1l%6in ® 000.812.00 
Galv, Steel 5-32 x 15'4in. # 1000 $14.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery W orke, . 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 

22? Coopers’— 
ary "Rite Gcaasnade senna 20@20&5% 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 






40% 
Simonds’ Improved...... eee 34% 
Simonds’ rr occccee ++ 25% 
BF. Fe TEM n. annvsccduteve oe cecce 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Liftera, Transom. 
Trap Fly— 
Ballook. Globe or dane. 0° -eecce 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon.. 
doz, $1.25@1.40: gro. $13. 00@13 50 


Game— 
Oneida Pattern. .o0........ 80Q@30k5% 
eee AS@ASRIG 
Hawley & Norton. silanes B5R5 OHS 
Victor (Oneida Pattern).......75@75&5¢ 
Star (Blake Pattern) . B0&5@G0& 10% 


Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
8%@Ie 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90c 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 

No. 1, Rat, Each $1.1214¢;. ® doz. $12.00 


No. 3, t, # doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
- we + $5.25 doz. 


No. 314, Rat,® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 7 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 388 . 


Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $380.00 


> 






No. 2, # gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
MONOD. ccnsnsvecnsctacscnbnsgese eceusace US 
J.M. Mast Mfg. Co.: . 
ouse, Rat. 
Blizzard . -No. & $3.00 No. 1, $950 
Old Nick. -No. 30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40 
Joker... » one 5 210 No.3, 8.40 
Imp'd § ap Shot, ‘Mouse, per gro., 2 2 


hole, &2 
Imp’d Snap Shot, Mouse, per gro.,4 
hole, $4 20. 


Trimmers Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2.... 
Wood's #1 

Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Pilastering....... 
Disston “Standard Brand’ 

YT ka ree 

Never-Break Steel Garden Trowel: 
gro. $6. 00 
30% 









Peace’s Plastering ...... 
Rose Brick and Plastering. 
Woodrough&McParlin,PI’st’ring. 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 





B. & L, Block Co.: 
New \ork Pattern........ oree eee DUK 10% 
Weatern Pattern.......cceccecssees 6U& 10% 
Mamas THUORS. .. 20 cecced per doz. $16.00 
SRT v iuscks coneuascocad per — 00 


Daisy Stove Truc tneroredon $18 
. is, Oz. $18.50 
hudel Stove Trucks. . --® doz. $18.50 
T = 
ubs, Wash ae a 


Galvarazed, fas doz. $4.75 595 6,00 
Gelvaneed \ ash, Tube fs. S. & Co,): 
10 20 30 
Per aonl $3 25 6. 00 ers 6.50 7.00 #.00 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine— BC B, 
No. 9,4 and Ya-lb. Balls 2146c #344c 
No. 12, ig and % lb. balls 174ec 194¢c 
No. 18. 44 and \4-lb, Balls 1/ 5Lac 174ec 
No. 2h, +4 and '4-lb.Balls 15 c 17 ¢ 
No. 86, 44 and \%-lb. Balls 1446e 1644c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balis.,.. 


22@22%ec 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to 
Os acca cacxe sean . 8c 
Cotton W rapping “3 Balis to tb. 
according to quality. ... L1G 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and % 
Pei ters .13@ lhe 
American 3 Ply Hemp. i i-lb. ‘Balls. . 
13@ lhe 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and eld. 
Balls (Spring Prwine)..... cc... ees 8c 
India § S-Phy Hemp, 1-lb. DBalls....... 8c 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. . ..%e 
2,3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb, Balls.. ° 
3 @ c 
Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls.. 
No. 26), Mattress, 4 and %-!b, Balls se 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply. .ccecesscoccess SMIKC 


Vises- 


Dele BOG 6cscs ie 


bI7c 


SOR IRSA 60RAL 


Paralle!— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable...... ih etaennd 40% 
Standard....... Oceces sees es Ghndpaneh 410% 
 ikins.c cede 6 abies ines dcie 00 20% 
tn winks siekenes een cnewkecess 40% 
Columbtan Hdw. Go ....777. eecncenancsnd 40% 
Em:inert Universal : 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1...... ...#15.0) net. 
Pattern Makers’ No 2......... .¥13.00 net 
Machinist and Toul Makers’ .$15.09 net. 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% 














Hollands’: 
SEE vcs0vsnecceséesensses 40% 
Sa cocccesecees "65 &5% 
EAR FOGG OO. occce seccces Senedece 20@30t 
a ai cid ant van Singh ed bn inna cake 20% 
Miller’s Falls. ........0..0..0. « SOXLO&10¢% 

er’s: 
tor.. 20@25¢ 
ulars 20@25¢ 
Vulcan’s........ ee 40@ 45% 
Combination Pipe H5@HNS 
Prentiss. ... 0@25% 
Sargent’s........ .. 40% 

Smith & Hemeaw: o 

Machinists...... ‘ . 49% 
Jewelers. . 814% 
Snediker’s X. L 3314S 
Stephens’......... 334% 


Saw Filers’— 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,8'6. 50857 


— 8D . Clamp ‘and @uidu ® doz _ 





Wood Workers’— 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 


Bi = ll & Keeter Combination Pipe 
oe ESOnSecepecerspecoagercencescoec ccd Ot 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
37 Series....... oe seeccceeoereess 00030008 
ET UNDcsie 19 90 0000s erecesces HORSE 
See BE ascctsens vocmneeenenneonacice A0€ 
W ads—Price Per M. 
BB. Bhoy UD Dive cocncece cccce cece O00 } 
ST; eer 20¢ | 
B. EB, 8...ccccccceccscccsves....B0€ | W& 
BP) dhe Vvwhs dane 5 eetheeeste dies sate: 
A Rr ere Te 
Po Mes O ORG Wisi icvicrncaccess L801 G 
es ee 1h6 ews etcinewsncees das 2ant 
dao vss chek ah ceseecaeaine 1.59 | 
Ely's B F., 11and larger. $1. 0O@ i705 


Kly's P. E., 12 to 20 ........83 OO@3.%5 
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Ware Hollow- 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


a a e6ecesbibousneee 

U nground. 0O0dccces 265% 
White Enameled W are: : 

Maalin Kettles. ........cee0 anise 
Coveret Ware: 

Tinned and Turned....... apecuns L0% 

Enameled......... lee ie an 


See also Pots Glue. 


Enameled— 
Agate Nicke: steel yes list Nov. 1, 
rt 





ccotbnas casgenet Sueeupacdenssenec bs 
tron 6 BOG) FOOD os codec ccctves . TUR 10% 
Lava, Fnameted . 408106 
Never Break Enameled................ Ss 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles; 

IAB casos 6 7 8 9 

kach.....45¢ 6500 60c 6c 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery Spiders & pepe - B5@05R58 
AVOFY Mettles. ..cocccceces 60% 
I Ms terete 656 eeieus “BOR! 5@d0& 10% 
Never Break Spiders ard Uriddles...... 
65&5% 
Never Break Kettles. cainiaca ee 





Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles. «+e GORSE 
Solid Steel Kettles....... Coecccceoncees OOM 
VJarmers, Foot— 
= e ‘ifg. Co.. Soanstone.....40@40&10% 
shboards— 
sot fine: 8 dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame.$3.00 
(ied Star, family size, stationary 
protector......... $3.00 
Double Z'ne Surface : 
Saginaw Globe, family aise, station- 
$2 





canter pr ‘tector. eececere . 
Cable Gross, family tationary 
PROPECIOR ..cccosccce Medssveiweces $2.4 


Single Zine Surface : 
Natad, familysize, open back perfo. 
rated.. $2.40 


PAINTS, 


Saginaw Globe, protec tor, family 
siae, ventilated back ............ 2. 


Bras+ Surface 
Brass King, Single Surface, 
WACH spcccccess e 
| Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Sing!e Surface 
$3.00 


open 
-0ee$3.00 





Washers— 

Leather, Axle— 
Solid... ..... S5@IVB10@ 85L 108 198198 
PU ks nk wt 85 1085204 
Coil: % 1 1% 144 Inch. 

‘¢e 1c 18k 2c per 100 

Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt... 5-168 3% 4% % 
Washers....$'.40 5.50 4.2) 4.00 


% 
38 
In lots less than one keg add ‘oc per 


> o 
; 


lb., 5-lb, boxes add “ec to list. 
Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per ib.,.... 
14@ 2c 
Wedges— 
Odl Finish. ...ccccccsceeeld, 2.90@3. 100 
Weiehts— 
Hitching— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60 10% 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.). factory: 
Eastern District ; «+. 225,00 
Western, Central and “Southe mn 
Districts. ce vec eb 25.00 


Wheels, Well—_ en sl 
8-in.. $1.4 @1.9: 10-in., $2.00". °5: 
12-in., 32.'E@2.65 * th-in., 34 00@'.25 


IRON 


AGE. 


jalvanized: 





OP isc i.tisccnndaccaeus -70@7085E 
Oe Ok sks canacans 7245 @72'4010% 
OT CO ORs ivaccectt sé w@ 724 1I5% 
Coppered: 
f a ence aenes or TOBS@I04 19% | 
TOGO Wie coccee oun 70€ 111i TO 115% 
19to 26... piawa anaes 157% @5X10E24% 
bh ee wove e SKLI@ 75 10K 6 
Tinned: 
6 to 1h.. TI@75RT4S 
15 to 18.. 4@51@75% 
OEM xed stances TOR5@ TOK5E5% | 
FOO i anecsnunageaaseaee VO@TIISS 


Annealed Wireon Spools.. 70@70R54 
Brass and Copper Wire on Spools. 


60Q@605% 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96..ccccccecseees22% 
Copper, list Feb. 26. 154% 
CUO BROS FING on once cccucbéiceeec 504 
Stubs’ Steel Wire.......86. 300 to &, 404 
Wire Clothes Line, see Line a 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
_, Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 1901...... Sid 10@190@90% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting.. 
Sk 10@ Ob 17 14% 
Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft. 





; $1.10@1.18 
Light Hardware Grade * 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft... 
14%@2e 


2-8 Mesh, Galv., (8c.list)sq ft. .24@2%e 
Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural, .........75RIQ75R10B5% 
Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 













Bemis & Call's: 


Adjustabie 8...... ee rcecceceeess esd 
MS Wei kndnssestacececasias 404 
Brigg’s Pattern......... eeeee ees DUR1LIS 
Combination Black,.... Seececes + 40856 
Combination Bright.... ............ 40% 
Cylinier or Gas Pipe. ................ 55% 
DPN Riis. dna ccdaurddnidvadtanen 45% 
Merrick’s FmtterM. ....cccccccceses --50% 
No. 3 Pipe, Bright. oan 
Boar: iman’s ‘ séea ae 
Coes’ (ienuine......... .-... 40@1085& % 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’. .... 40&10&@10&5&5% 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10% 
Se 50&5@504&10% 
Ml adccsadiceitaanedinasendeaneaans 50&10% 
Elgin Wrenches.. 40% 









Eig’ n Monkey Wrene oh Pipe Jaws. 334% 
Gem Pocket .. ‘ ‘ 804 
Ns cea cannes edtedudéeadeadimade 70% 
W. & BR. Machinist: 
Case lots,... evecce 0 108 
Less than ese lots.............. .. KIS 
Improved Pipe | , < % 5 ee WS 
Solid Handlea, P.S. & W.... . 50@:! 5085 1% 
SE cevnsceaeuseen naintaaewe 85% 
NN: x02. sextidavasbacisadneadaa —— 
Vulcan Chain... wixen 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Perfection Fruit Jar Wrenches, } 
@ aro. $18. 00 
Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 
# gro. $19.20 | 
Cap Wrenches.............- # gro. $8.00 
Trium ph Fruit Jar Sahin #doz.$3.00 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holders, 
# gro. $30.00 
Wrought Goo 
Staples, Hooks, &c., ds ‘March 17 
Wii ncieuddanasnensads-xas OQ 
Yokes Neck— 
Covert Saddlery orks, Trimmed... .70g 


Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
Centers 7 














White Lead, Zinc, &c. 
Ty a i, Huglish white, in Oll,.... - Ox@ 9% 
Lead: American White, in Ol 


Lotz of 500 & or OVer.......66 0 @ 8% 

Lots less tnan 500 B.......ee6- oe @ 6% 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 B® tin 

pails, add to keg price......... ~@ % 
Lead, White, in oil, 124¢ ® tin 

pails, add to ke price gcereoce oe G 
Lead, White, in oll, Ll to5 B® as 

sorted tins, add to keg price., .. @ 1's 
Lead White, Dry in bbls...... . 6 6% 


Lead. American, Terms: On son 500 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. 






Zine, American, dry. . BDBAKG@ 4% 
Zine, Paris, Red Se il, ‘dry. Kecan ae @ 8% 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry @ o% 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6% 
Zine, Antwerp, Green Seu, dry. - @ 33 
ine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil, 
Green Seal: 

Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 @12% 


o124{@i2% 


Lots of less than 1 ton......... 


Zine, V. M French,in Poppy Oil, 

Red Seal: 
Lo‘sof 1 ton and over.......... 1034@11%4 
Lotsof less than | ton............ 11L@1l4 


Discounts.— V. M. French Zinec.—Dis- 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbls. 2%; 50 
bbls., 4%. 


Dry Colors. 
Black, Carbon....... 
black, Drop, Amer.. 
Black, Drop, —e. 
Black, Ivory.. 
Lamp,Com.. 










Blue, Uelestial sleces esee. 

Blue, Chinese......... Secccccecced ‘ 
Blue. Prussian........ 

Blue, Ultramarine.......... ovee 3 GIB 
Brown, Spanish. ..........++00- 46@ 1 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer. . - 14%@ 26 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign. 24@ 3% 
Carmine, No. 40....... ... # MS2. 0502. i 
Green, Chrome, ordinary ...... 3 @6 



















Wire and Wire Goods— 70d SGN? oh CIEE ci ccanccrscemeneeasioamnss 
Bright and Anneaied : Drop Forged S I0k6 ee Yokes, Ox, and “Ox Bows— 
GINO ccddiesiccdiencae 445@7? nee ACME ..ce ceceeee ee 808104 | Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’ 
10 to 18..... 724107: eb i bos Alligator....... caecess tal list neg 
19 t0 26... cect! sl P216@? 75 087 6% | Alligator Pattern .. sp aalaia ce all ne Zinc— 
27 £056 aS Gener case NE NDMGedscwadwsusudaceda cccccccecee FOR | SREC .coccccccccaccee eccceld O4eQEiee 
Ol LS AND CO LORS. —W holesale ‘Pelene. 
Green, Chrome, pure........... -19 @26 | Brown, Vandyke.............. O'6a1s Linseed, City, boiled........... 45 @49 
Lead, Ked, bbis, ‘» Dbis. and Kegs: | Green, Chrome...... 10 12 Linseed, Siate and West’n,raw 1: @46 
Lots 600 B OF OVEF...0..2+-00 oe @ 614 | Green, Parls.......cccccoreceess . @2t L sluseed., raw Calcutta seed....75 @. 
Lots less than 500 bb. - @ 6% | Sienna, Raw.........0.. 10 @l3 Lari, Prime...... ot @sé 
Litharge, bbls. ‘« bbis,and kegs: Sienna, Burnt....... seoses ..-10 @is Lard, E xtra No. i --65 @68 
Lots 500 th or OVer.......se000 + @ 64 | Umber, Raw...........- eee 91412 Lard. No.2... 2 @56 
Lots less than 500 B...cc0. see oe @ 6% | Umber, Burnt......cccc.-sceceee 9'G@12 Cotton- seed, Grude, f.o.b miiis, 34 @36 
Ocher, French Washed......... 14(@ lig Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 
Ocher, Dutch Washed.......... 4340 5 NRIs ssi dunacmeiuiinstxens dans @41K 
Ocher, American.... # ton$i0.00@15.00| Miscellaneous. Cotion-seed Summer’ Yellow, 
Orange Mineral, English.. ® B Sic@ W¢ ; : . off grades. ........4. ee evceeedD @393G 
Orange Mineral, French... . 10% @11'4 | Barytes, Foreign, ® ton....$19.00@21.00 | Sperm, Crude.. ........s0.ceeeees ee Gee 
Orange Mineral, German........_8'e@9'¢ | Barytes, Amer, tloated...., 19.00:@20.00 | Sperm, Natural Spring. art, | @i3 
Orange Mineral. American ,... 8 @ S| Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... ¥.00 610.00 | Sperm, Bleached Spring........ 74 @i6 
Red, Indian, English...cccosees: 46K @ 84 | Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 3.04 75 | Sperm, Natural Winter........ 75 @i7 
ted, Indian, American ...e00...3 @ 3'¢ | Chalk, inbbls......#@ 100 B % 35 hem Bleached Winter 7% @380 
Red, Turkey, Engitish......ece- 4@aé6 China Clay, English..®# ton 12.00.a17.5) | Tallow, Prime....... 62 @63 
Red, Tusean, English........... 7 @lod Cobalt, Oxide......# L00 Bb 2.2.9 2.50 Whale, ‘C rude., ac a 
Red, Venetian,Amer., # 100%. 50@1.50] Whiting, Common. # 100 B Axa 55 Whale, Natural a 45 @47 
Red Venetian, English, Biv b.1, 80% 22.00 | W hiting, Gilde ee 2G 68 Whale, Bleached Winter.......45 @4A9 
Sienna, italian, Burnt anda Whiting, extra Gilders’. - 69 .72| Menhaden, Crude, Sound..... .. @.. 
ER eee eb 38K%@ 7K Menhaden, Light Strained. ....82 @33 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd.. S'c@ Tg Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Sienna, American, Raw. ly@ 2 Putty. Me ae Gar prenened w intergs, tg 
Sienna, — Burnt gud 9 25 | Cocoanu eylon...... eccces 4@ tv 
° Powdered . ..# tm 1K@ 2 - a eee ccerccess . 2 Cocoanut, COCHIN. +444 44.00, rea “ga 4 oo 4 
alc, French.. 8 i60'm 81.2 25 @t.50 . et . on OMESLIC, .ccccccce coccece @ 
Talc, American. ......++...++0- .90 @!.10 yt oes tb > 25 Cod, Newfoundland............86 @37 
Terra Alba, French, @ 100 . 95 @1.00 — ail la aati : - Red Ela‘ne....... cucecseconggoge te @49 
Terra Alba, English. . ..95 @1.00 ted Saponifled.......s0000.% D 33 a 
Terra Alba, American No. “1...585 @85 Spirits Turpentine, Olive, Italian, DbIS.....scccese. 53 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 Neatsfoot, prime..... edieetentes 57 ess 


Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. RD 26@ g 
Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 24s@ 3 
Umber, Bnt. AmeP....e0.eee00- « 14@ 2 
Umber, Raw, AM6P....ccoscce liga 2 
Yellow, Chrome......... -10%4@25 
Vermilion, American Lead.....10 @40 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, buik.. .. @70 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @7L 
Vermilion, english, Import. "80 @95 
Vermilion, Chinese.. »$1.0591.20 


Colors in Oil. 


Rlack, Lampblack..... ccccecee 12 @14 
Blue, Chinese,,... .... covccecoe te G40 
Blue, Prussia Be,...ccccccessess 32 @3s 
Blue, Ultramaprine............-- 13 @ls6 
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In Southern bbis.... 
In machine DIS ...+000-+00++ 


‘534 ansige 
665 1086%E 






Palm, prime, Lagos........8 Db 6 @ 6% 





Glue. Mineral Oils, 

Cabinet......... 8D 1Lg@l6 

Extra White ---18 @23 — 20 gravity, 25@30 cola 

French.... 12 «410 ae eee Bal. 11 

Irish....... .-13'4@l6 Black, 29 gravity, cola wae side 13 

Low Grade.........++-- Os eceeeee 9 @'z Black, Summer .. ......... rrvooll @l2 

Medium White... 7.2.00. “**"""141¢ 016% | Cylinder, light filtered..." 164@19 
Crass, Come eeeeee.. sosese LOG@IS 

- araffine. 0 O07 gravity...... 13 
Animal, Fish and Vege- | parafine, 003 gravity. i ieeets 
table Oils. Paraffine, 883 pawity.. coe ooo teeta 

Paraffine, red, No. 1 ......se0+ 1344@14 

| Linseed, City. raw...... @gal..46 @47 In small lots 4¢ pekemee 
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1.25; Three months, $26 25; 
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22 
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$5.00 
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MARCH 1, 1903, 
The following quotationsare for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 
IRON AND STEEL— oar sheet anu Bolt— Common High Brass. in. in.jin.|iu, 
February 2, 1902, Net. Wider than 36 | 40 
Bar tron from Store— Prices, in iin ian ome. and including 30 38 rd 
Refined Iron: oe ee To No. 20, inclusive .. 55} ° 
ieee any. T3gtO TMecreercrcccssss 2 ® } 2.15@2.20¢ l ie al Sena —_ soe. ai, a3, 20... 24. 65 
‘ er Leen S | Nos, 25 and 26........ P 
146 to 4 in. x 14 to 5-16. 7 @ b 2.20@2.30¢ o. me > | Nos. 27 and 28 |. 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square.# B® 2.40@2.50¢ * elelss ak i etn o2 nose tee Bee te 
Angles: Cts # g s £2: o 5/85] 0 “* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 
3in. x n. and larger....... S00 es0ee soccccvses 2.35% = = hi hoe s\n lo! § Add _‘4¢ ® DB additional for each number thinner 
8 in. x S-16 am. aud MG Al.........ccercoee soseseeeds 60¢ oa ioe = =. S§ | than Nos, 28 to 38inolustve, Discount from List. ... 
1 to 244 in. xin sing iV tiigiag 27" ele (4 13 0 | 35% 
to 2 .x8-l6in an “ker... 2\2 9/2/25) 8 
LBivmss ee o bois 2:82) 2 | Wlretn Collg, — List February 26, 1896. 
lto 14x in....... Z Z/é< lo oT 5 = = - cea = : 
| | ath ig 
| Brown & oneen gauge =. Low ait 
mf | | a a | | ee the standard. brass, | brass.| and 
Ins, |Ins. Ins rass. copper 
30 72) wco-ee| 18 | 1 18; 18) 19] 2 | 21} 24] 27 ——_—_ ——— | ——__ 
30 96] 72) 18) 18 :8) 18) 19! anf 24] 27 All Nos. to No, 10. ave. - 80.23 $0. 27 $0.28 
ae Mineed | 96] 18] 38 18] 38) gol 2 Above No, 10 to No. 16.. 23'¢ 28 
; 36 92) .00...| 18 1 18 18| 20 7 as} 08 og BF OEE I 20s: ccccecee: mg 124 "| 35 7 ‘33° 
.50@3.0 36 96| 72/ 38! 38 38] 38) go] o4| oo 0. 19 and No. ae | (25 29 33 
Channeis, 3 in. ‘an ger. a § 36 sank ons a8d os 18 | 2 No. 21. teereesereees) BO |g a 
Bands—1%¢ to 6 x 3-16 to No.8... BD 2. — to 320| 18] 18) 19] 29| SINS SEDs ctpuencckcdavossvedws ct 3 a 35 
“ Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price.. ...c.e.s..8 DB 3.30¢ a8 72) -.0.-.| 38 | 18| 19] 20] 92| as! of : "28 "32 "38 
Burden's “H. B & 8S. Iron, base” wi ee “a 96| 70] 18} 38] x9] atl sal oc 28 a 36 
ee 96 60000bensee 600. ccccevccccobeesoencs ¢ ie 120} 96/ 18 18; 20] ¢ ac a : 
me Erister i iccttstaeeeseamecesennnnenneee AD BL Bo |e | x20] 8} 19] ar] ag 35 | ie | 143 
OFWAY BAPs....cccccccccscccecsscccccces secs 3. 70Q4.25¢ 72\ ++] 18 | 38] 19] ot) a4] a "35 "43 s 
Norway Shapes........cee:dececeseesresessoes oS W@4.50¢ > = Se 13| 20} 221 | a3 <3 49 
20} 96] 1 19) ot] 2 . r x 
Merchant Steel from Store— ia = sb} 39 =| 20 45 | ‘2 | l8e 
per 72 s90| 96] 28 | ao] o9| 08 51 55 87 
Bessemer Machinery... .....00....... . 2.10 to 2.20¢5 72 120} 19 | 21 26) ‘Sh | OO) 78 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh a 2.30@3.00¢ 108 96, +0) 19 | 21} 24! 59 63 82 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smal elicckics 7¢ 4 120} 96} 20 | 22 8 C7 138 
r + | 120] @t 2 2 "2 of ‘ 
Soft Steel Shette- @ee ee 7 lea ss | 100 | 1'08 | 1:70 
RIN ex mn ror 2.50€ | NO. 14....ceerceeee 2-80€] Rolle ee —_—— 1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 
16 inch... 2.60¢ | No. Os anincpangen ed Round Copper, ¥ uch diameter and over, # ® 2.00 | 2.00 8.25 
Re Mh <ks Reronce out 2.80 | NO. 18....c.ccccuseee 8.106 oe 2.60 | 2.40 | 7.75 
Ss BID ox vene + 2.606 | NO. 20....cerrseereee B.10¢ Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # ® advance a anennenanean — 
eG cee 279¢1 NO. Weve: 8.20e | ¢ ever price of sheet Copper required to cut them from. ~ Discount, Brass Wire, 35%; Comper Wire, Nar. 
old = Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ani List November 16, 96 
Sheet Iron from Store, | crid'or tard Rolled Coppe etter tin 14 on. v| ny TOTEM ® advance 
) < r thin Oz. 
BI square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregol¢ prices. To 
ack. All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide ‘and “Inder i¢@¥b Straight, but not aon Aee:. dia "le 
ne Pass, C, R, R, G. anrone a Oo the price for Cold Rolled Copper. = }  , net.............. oo rae _—— 
fee. 49:018 sgteSiogy__ Onan. | “owas aprie Yor So ask Soeur 8 eavene | Pniahes Pais Ra SH. din, W's 
ae. 16.60 O)........ccceescock Wc BOB sccccss, BASe Planished Coppver— Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices, 
Nos. 22 to 24 <heueh Aas eee ‘i ¢ D.9.05..000004 8.22 1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper, Spelter— 
No. Bi ossseesssees es vesenee WB. , Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— ™ Duty: In Books or Pigs, 1¢ ® 
lo BB... cccccsccccccescvcces ° be IZ. t 22 seereees 5 
a3 ve I20r anduipto tion tosquarefooe Wie ip m re 
Russia, Planished, &ec. ight -— ap > 12 «2. = stgteereceees soos .-25¢ out Eine, 
; Saal ertnan l0oz,# “on 28 y: eet, 2¢ FW Rh 
— Russia, according to assort- © & ethene 4 ne wee an 8 in. diameter, 2¢°% m additionai , 600 ® casks. ......6'0@6%¢ | PerD T@T4, 
MD. i uithn sn <cnabaaeaeln bonne edges aon @l reles over 13 in amete a : PUCRS a CRG IrSr ESe (Ot Ae 
Patent Planished, siouinbh ebds .# DA, Log; B, 06, net Bottoms, PPE SE ae eee Lead. 
Gaivanized. ee ete ao oe PBheot. fice # D Seas ee Meee 
Bee. Re & is yupee can C08 R 2. 1250 05¢ Hard and s P prawn & S. Gauge. aa eae jucchadvsoneen pkbebetes cone vel eerie 4 
OB a seaier Gat dake se #1, B.2dw 5 List ‘ob + seecescocseccose ° sersreeed @ 
NOS. B22 tO Za. coves socesccce Gb cone cases B , 3.55 PIPO.... 00. seeevee RESEHOS A SHEE SERRE ON oF 20% off 
: | Nos.. 0000 to8 ® and 10 Il and 12 iP ‘ ; 
NO. 2B..sseessesevsseees sess pubnwes snack, Ge me Ste Laned Pipe... - vteeees 0% 
ee smear Se eee | ae Wf ag MEW Dade. | Blook Tin Pipe. Be net 
No 38 ee mae eas ck Cea Foe mee ae #4. ‘ eee 5 sheet Lea ° cessseee copes € EE scccce 20% off 
OE Ea oli oi ot ae ¥ D. tet te te i rf “S ‘ I'4¢ > adv, Old Lead in exchange, 3{¢ ® B ms 
No. 20 and I'giit>r, 86 inch +3 Ww de, 25¢ higher. 16¢ 24 Q14¢ 2G¢ ea > adv “ — Solder. 
s& 14, guaranteed..... ssesecee coer lD GIN GE 
Foreign Steel from Store— Seamless Brass Tubes— pe ee becsceccectOOLe -o 


Best Cast . 
Extra Cast 
Swaged, Cast....... 
Best Double Shear 
Blister, 1st 7 
German Steel, Best . 
2d quality 
8d QUALIEY. .. eens eee: cs seeeeeeeeeerenenens 
Sheet Cast Steel, let any -. 
Bd Quality... cc rccccrcccscccces oe 
EE onc scccnseasuecess Baesee 
R. Mushet’s . Speciai® hiewath 
Annealed - 
el. le 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best ‘ 
Jessop Self SI 0s scan he scnwineg nick et ae 


Conwy 






tSDikeADoc 
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AVWBASBSASOSS % 


Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel. ae 0 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self- Hardening. # bw 43 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Bloek. Free. Per ® 
Banca, Pigs phORSvANESED abSbeD eaRaeEe peed 3044 @30% 
BtPaits, PIZS......-cceeeeercceeeceeeesaees ooo AOLG BING ¢ 
gtraits in Bars.. cecereccoccsccccs apne aneoant SL4@31%4¢ 


“Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates, 


Calland Grade: 
ad, Be OE We cn cveses 
IX, 14 x 20 

Melyn Grade: 
IC, 14 EX BO. ..ccocrce ecccee 
es OO MO na vscee 

Aliaway Grade- 
IC, 14 x 20.... 
IX, 14 x 20.. 





American Ccke Plates—Bessemer— 
BE, B46 OD ..cccans<s BOB Oicnsccccconsesccd 34.50 
IX, 14 x 20. a on o-209+saspeesen “a Taek 
donabtna tame Sinkaten 
Be OO BE GR. snci0e 405: aghsntanteennsgisnnccigs 88. 75a9 
Ix,20x28.......... nn a 
Copper— 
DuTr: 


Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Cop 
Manufactured, 2\9¢ ® Ib, per tree. 


Ingot— 


Lak 


13%@11 e 
Castiny y 


sph tt stetereereeeweseseerere L31G@1BI( 4 


seeee 


Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, 
ordre | 


unless otherwise 




















Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 

Stubs’ | B.& S 5 

W.G. | W.G. | #|57#6'8|7-26) 2 9-16 9m 24) /e) 2 334 | 384 

| 

qe | B- 9 | ++] ceecee) s+] ovens 3 2 27 25 24 
rm to 371 35 3£ 3) 29)25)27 25 4 
13 a1 27/ 35 3; 38 30) 29) 28 27 2 24 
4 12 4U (37) 35 [33 38 B29) 25/27 25 4 
15 j 13 42 | 35] 36 32 31) 30) 30/28 26 2 
6 «| 24 43 |39} 37 33 32/31) 30/29, 26 5 
17 | I< 44 4)/ 33 34 | 33|/32/31/30 27 2 
18 | 2 45 |42) 39 |39 35 (34/32) 31/30 28 2 
19 7 47 \42| 40 137 36 |35/34)33]32/ 30 29 
20 wB-19 [64) 49 44) 41 33 37/36| 35)34| 32 | 3x 
at ao [60] sx 46] 43 [48] 40 39138) 37136) 35 | 34 
8 2x | | 56 4°) 44 48 40/39 7137 | 3 
83 22 |76) 6t )so| 46 43 42)41/ 40) 39, 99 | 39 
24 23 |81| 66/53) 48 ks 45 44]43jarlaol go) at 
2S 24 | 7% 56) SE |49, 47 |46 5 43)43 44] 45 





Copper Brovze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additiona 


iron F Pipe Sizes—Brass 


11414224 33%44%5 «Inch 
4, 3h a6 abot a1 ai 203i Be ai of 9328 a7 sonee 


Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ¥ » additiona 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jur 6, 13893, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge staudard, 





Per >. 
Plain Rouna Tube, 4 n. Up to 2 in. ccocccevcee Qe 
24 seeewee e+ eeeeeee wt 
« * is " SE avcossences. ccc’ (Oe 
- > : se be * eeercacecccce ofl 
« “ 5-16 “4 Sq oes 0e0 .48 
® = one" ° 65 
‘ “ ste ” , ee a» Lee 
« " OE nvtiaievabaseke - 1.50 
Smaller than '< inc he duane os0') 005000 aupnecssoneseee Special 
Yinch to 3in h, tv No, 1, inetusi ve. v00eee écuuses 38 
BRIO, o<cns+,<0s snndodas dcocepessseseceusbes te erenccese 040 
Over 3 ineh to 34 zg inch, MIR tit coeracncsun eo fd 
Over 3'oinch.... 50 
Bronze and Copper, ‘advance on ‘Brass List, 3 vents. 
Discountfrom list ¢ ease sieenased 35% 
Roll and ‘Sheet Bra 
Brown Saarpe Standar: ra ¢ Pee age.) 
Qommnon lich Be, as<} ia. ./Oa.jin 
Wider than 2 | 22] 24 
and including 12 | | 


To No. 90 tnelusive. .2? 
Nos. 21 23.23 and2s .22 
Nos. 25 and 24 ......|.23 
Nos. 27 and 28 ...... .23 











Prices of Solder in ligated "by private bread vary 
according lo composition, 





Ay BOR 

Duty, 3¢¢ #1 

COOMBOR. ..cccoccccccccscceccos secsces ons oo oe PB @NK 
Hallete’s enaneesecetsccccee consteccoo oe BD Mares 
RTM cs cupaiesias sccmnneond coon BD T@ ue 


Aluminum— 

Cructe, 8¢ ® b. : Eouies. Sheets, Barsand Rods 
8¢ bb. 

No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 


for remelting: 
Small lots.... DB 374 
100-® lots .# DB 35¢ 
No. 2 Alu ninum (guaranteed to be over 90% pure), ia 
ingots for remelting : 
Sinall lots 
BON WOM. clas a5 bbs08650dbces 5 .ncneenaen ¥ D3 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &S. gauge. 50 1 or more nd 


Duty: 








Wider than. .....cc.0s6 Srethnenes. teens #-In, 14-Im, 24-in, 
And Including. ....ccccccsresceseeesss t 4 fa, “ ~ 4. in. 
» 


NOB. 13 tO 19...ccoc- ceccccece $0. 42 $083 $0. 47 





Now 20. 44 .46 49 
Nos. * 48 .48 51 
No. 24 46 50 53 
No, 25 > a 1 54 
a, es wecens eesneessnrsocdiccses as 47 54 .5v 
No. 27.. 48 .57 $2 
No. 28 48 57 4 
No, 29 49 60 “69 
No, 30 .50 64 77 
Note. —Lots of les 3 than 50 ® 5¢ # B extra, 


Aluminum Wire, B, & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.@ B 40¢ | No. 15 
No, 9 td NO. 10..# BD 40ie¢ | No. 17... 
Now E1....--acec. H BD 4l | No. 18 
NO. 12. ccccceeseee @ BD 4146¢ | No. 19 
NO. 13. .ccccccceee tt B® 43 G/N 20. 
NO.14 .cccccceeee WD 43)4¢; Mo. 


Old 

Dealers’ Purehasing Pr@es Paid in New York. 
Heavy Copper...... + 

Light and linned Gonper . . 

Heavy brass ..... as eeeee Ceeceee sores s eoeccece 

Light Brass..... 





1 
1 
3 
3 






9 eer 
ZING. .. coe seecesssee 

No.1 rPewter......... 

No. 2 Pewter.. 
Pure Aluminum, ‘Sheet. ® ib 
Cast Aluminum, # Bb. 
Tin Plate scrav 
Wrought Scrap [ron........ 


«+. # grosston S17. 5 a1%09 
Heavy Cast Screp.............8g¢ 83 ton 817,00@17.5) 
Stove Plate Scra’)...ce.csescee --§ gross ton 81!.00@ 11.50 
LURMtFrod,.....secer- coors BBPOsi ton $ING@ V.50 





